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Yemen is the Arab country that has possibly contributed more significant- 
ly than any other to modern national liberation, radical leftist, and religious 
extremist movements in the Middle East. Its capital, Aden, turned into one 
of the military strongholds of the British Empire surrounded by petty tribal 
entities under a British protectorate which, in contrast with modernised 
Aden, were preserves of archaic forms of social and political life. Surprisingly, 
it was South Yemen that was chosen as a laboratory for testing the ability to 
seize power by the Movement of Arab Nationalists (MAN), one of the three 
giants of pan-Arab nationalism, along with Nasirism and Ba'thism. The MAN 
created there a strictly clandestine political organisation — the National 
Front — to trigger and lead a broad popular armed struggle for liberation. 

A four-year armed struggle further enhanced the radicalisation of the NF 
that had comprised a diverse cast of political actors inspired by different ide- 
ologies and their embodiments — Nasir’s Egypt, Mao’s China, the USSR, the 
world neo-Irotskyist movement, revolutionary Cuba, and the Algerian war of 
liberation. In intensive violent clashes with its rivals the NF took the upper 
hand, mainly because it had secured for itself a broad power base in the hin- 
terland, where it had subjugated many tribal and clan networks to its nation- 
alist quest. An ideological vacuum, a low level of religiosity, the radicalising 
influence of collective violence, and the political skills of the leaders of the 
left wing of the NF precipitated a more surprising critical turn of the newly 
independent state — to Marxism. 

Professor Fred Halliday, author of Arabia without Sultans, has written that 
‘no-one is better qualified to address this issue than Vitaly Naumkin, a 
Russian specialist long resident in South Yemen and personally acquainted 
with many of its key actors. His account of South Yemeni politics in the 
1960s draws extensively on interviews and Arabic sources, and sets its analy- 
sis in its social and regional context.’ 


Professor Vitaly Naumkin is a prominent Russian scholar who received his 
education in Moscow and in Cairo and has lived for many years in the Arab 
world. His long association with many of the characters described in his book 
has allowed him great insight into this most intriguing period in Yemen’s his- 
tory, inaccessible to outsiders. 
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PREFACE 


The British military called them ‘Red Wolves’ for their exceptional 
bravery ... These were fighters from the tribes of Radfan, who on 14 
October 1963 raised an armed revolt that grew into a war for the lib- 
eration of South Yemen. The war was directed by the National Front 
(al-Jabhah al-Qawmiyyah), which on 30 November 1967 brought the 
country to independence. The dramatic period of 1963-1967 marked 
the years of losses for Britain, which had transformed Aden into one 
of the greatest Middle Eastern ports and commercial centres, home to 
one of the largest military bases beyond the country’s borders. 

This book is devoted to the history of the liberation struggle in 
South Arabia, starting from the origins of the patriotic movement and 
down to the period of internal confrontation in 1967-1969, which 
resulted in the coming to power in independent South Yemen of the 
left wing of the National Front — the Marxist-oriented Yemeni 
national radicals. 

In order to understand the internal situation in South Yemen 
throughout the period under examination, it is important to know the 
position of particular political organisations along the axis wataniyy 
(‘patriotic’)-gawmiyy (‘national’). In the Arab political discourse after 
World War II, the notion ‘qawmiyy gradually began to be applied 
exclusively to such movements, parties, systems of views, concepts, 
and so forth, which were either pan-Arab or professed Arab unity in 
some form or other. The concept of watantyy was sometimes con- 
trasted to gawmtyy (this was the self-characteristic of movements that 
did not support Arab nationalism), sometimes acted as a more gener- 
al denominant incorporating gawmtyy, and sometimes referred to 
movements or systems that had existed before the appearance of Arab 
nationalism (gawmtyyah). The author applies the notion ‘patriotic’ to 
the whole spectrum of the numerous South Yemeni political or pub- 
lic movements and organisations that existed in parallel or succeeded 
each other, but always expressed the national consciousness of the 
South Yemenis. Starting from the period after World War I, they 
increasingly defined themselves as a single entity (Adenis, South 
Arabians, Yemenis, Arabs), whose identity was incompatible with an 
existence within the framework of the Colony and the Protectorates. 
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The growing contradiction between this consciousness and such a sys- 
tem, being exacerbated by the processes under way in the world and 
particularly in the Middle East, served as the main factor generating 
anti-colonial aspirations in South Arabia, as it was forging a sense of 
nationhood. The modernisation of Aden Colony, along with the South 
Yemenis’ slow incorporation into the life of the Middle Eastern 
region, fostered the growth of anti-colonial sentiment. 

Anti-colonialism was in principle a form of nationalism, which was 
paradoxically nurtured by colonialism itself. Having subdued the 
countries of Asia and Africa, European colonialism laid down the 
basis for its future inevitable destruction. The movement for ‘nation- 
al liberation’ in these countries somewhat resembled the European 
nationalism of the 19th century, as they were both based on the idea 
of self-determination. But whereas European nationalism, which 
became the motive force behind the process of nation-state building 
in the 19th century and after World War I, was aimed at ‘self-reorgan- 
isation’, the nationalism of the liberation movement in Asian and 
African countries was directed to the outside, keeping a permanent 
anti-Western orientation, which did not disappear, but in certain cases 
intensified with the achievement of independence. 

The intiicate and fanciful history of the South Yemeni ‘liberating’ 
nationalism of the 20‘ century, crowned in its last decade by the cre- 
ation of a single Yemeni state, allows us, using it as an example, to 
trace the general evolution of the national-liberation movement in the 
Arab world. 

Its part and parcel was its link with socialist ideas, since socialism 
allowed the colonial peoples to become aware of the state of subordi- 
nation and backwardness of which they wanted to rid themselves, 
offering them an alternative in the form of a conception of social jus- 
tice and economic emancipation. The ‘social line’ discerned in the 
South Yemeni patriotic movement dates from the anti-colonial politi- 
cisation of the Adeni trade-union movement, proceeds through the 
linking of the ideas of Arab nationalism with socialist slogans, and 
ends in the emergence and victory of the Marxist wing of the National 
Front. In the era of anti-colonial struggle, Marxism was especially 
appealing for the dependent peoples, being a vision not only explain- 
ing, in a stunningly simple and lucid fashion, the essence of the colo- 
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nial system by the desire of Western capitalism to exploit other peo- 
ple, but also proposing the path of armed revolution to shake off colo- 
nial fetters. In addition, the existence of the USSR, supporting the 
struggle for national liberation, was a stimulus towards the acceptance 
of the system of values it espoused. For the South Yemeni revolution- 
ary nationalists, accepting Marxism meant outstepping the limits of 
the enclosed world of Arab periphery and entering ‘the wide world’ of 
international politics, being initiated into the struggle of global forces, 
whose component part they were in part becoming. 

Nevertheless, for the national-liberation movement of Arab coun- 
tries the appeal of Marxism was strongly attenuated by two factors — 
its negative stance towards religion and the primacy of class struggle 
declared by it, which came into collision with the paramount postu- 
late of many segments of the Arab national-liberation movement: on 
the unity of all Arabs and, correspondingly, on the primacy of the 
national over the social and class elements. The idea of Arab unity was 
engendered by the fragmentation of the Arab world, inherited from 
the past eras and entrenched by colonialism. The nationalist ideolo- 
gists offered the dependent Arab peoples a way out as simple as the 
Marxist one (from which they borrowed a lot, but discarded the con- 
ception of class struggle and atheism, as well as rejecting its econom- 
ic determinism) — revolution, but one that led to the unification of 
all Arabs in the remote prospect. The unity of the Arab nation as 
overcoming the state of backwardness and dependence — this was the 
quintessence of the vision of Arab nationalists, which after World 
War II found its practical embodiment in the activity of such three of 
its most powerful pillars as Nasirism, Ba‘thism and the Movement of 
Arab Nationalists (MAN). 

The South Yemeni patriotic movement demonstrated a complex 
process of constant change and evolution of forms, rearrangement, 
division, ‘gemmation’ and inner struggles. Under the direct impact of 
both its own experience and the changes that occurred in the internal 
and external environment, forms built on certain kinds of solidarity 
were succeeded by other, more complex ones, which for a while man- 
aged to get the best of it, receiving the support of the population, 
only, in their turn, to give place to others. 

The branch of the Movement of Arab Nationalists that appeared in 
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South Yemen created a new patriotic organisation there — the 
National Front — which managed to launch armed struggle for 
national liberation in the country, one that ended four years later in 
the winning of independence and in two more years, as a result of ‘the 
corrective move’ in the nation’s ruling NF, the left, Marxist wing car- 
ried the day. 

A study of the South Yemeni national liberation movement has 
brought the author to a conclusion that a core gravitating towards 
Marxism had existed in the National Front from the very outset. In 
the process of radicalisation of that organisation, which was in 
progress in the course of the armed struggle, that core entered into 
tactical alliances and blocs, expelled fellow-travellers and absorbed 
new adepts, slowly gaining momentum for victory. The question of 
why a Marxist regime became established precisely in South Yemen 
may be answered only on the basis of a detailed analysis of the South 
Yemeni national-liberation movement ‘from within’. The successful 
advance of Marxist ideas in South Yemen was to a great extent facili- 
tated by the fact that at that time, up until the 1970s, first, the level 
of the population’s religiosity was here lower than in many other Arab 
countries; and, second, the ideas of pan-Arabism had not managed to 
gain such a strong hold on the minds of people as to make Marxism 
unacceptable. Also helpful in ‘blazing the trail’ for a favourable recep- 
tion of Marxism were, on the one hand, the egalitarian consciousness 
and the acute dissatisfaction with backwardness and the dominance 
of archaic forms of social oppression, and, on the other, the blow 
which the revolutionaries from the NF dealt to the system of tribal 
solidarity, to which they, seeing in tribal disunion the main impedi- 
ment to liberation struggle, directed a substantial part of their efforts. 

An exploration of a multistage internal confrontation amid the vet- 
erans of the liberation movement poses the difficult problem of char- 
acterising the different political organisations and the various tenden- 
cies therein, which cannot, following Arab authors, always be called 
‘left’ and ‘right’. The left-right line or spectrum implies content that 
hardly obtains in this reality. But other, more precise characteristics 
(moderates, radicals, and so forth) do not fully correspond to the com- 
plexity of the political spectrum, either: one and the same grouping is 
moderate.in relation to some and radical in relation to others, it may 
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be radical ideologically and moderate in its methods of action, and so 
on. The grouping of Qahtan al-Sha‘bi in the NF is very radical com- 
pared to many South Yemeni national-liberation organisations, but 
moderate compared to the NF’s radical wing that came to power in 
1969. 

The National Front’s underground political and armed struggle 
drew on world experience of clandestine movements, including the 
esoteric Islamic sectarian groups of the Middle East, Bolsheviks, par- 
tisans of World War II, Communist parties, left-wing extremist and 
nationalist groupings. Conspiracy and strict discipline, maintained by 
resolute repressive methods, effective solidarity combined with ruth- 
less elimination of elements obstructing onward movement, the high 
level of indoctrination and the readiness for self-sacrifice all helped 
the NF successfully to supplement the borrowed experience with its 
own. The latter proved useful to the NF left wing to ensure its victo- 
ry in 1969 and impose its control over the country. The departure of 
the Marxist regime from the scene did not mark the end of that expe- 
rience. It was revived again, now in a new shape, being borrowed by 
extremist Islamist movements, in whose activity and organisational 
structure one may clearly discern elements characteristic of the move- 
ments of secular nationalists and leftist radicals of the 1950s—1970s. 

However, whereas in the past the activity of South Yemeni revolu- 
tionaries was aimed at an accelerated breakaway from the archaic, 
traditionalist practices and at achieving a forced modernisation, now 
elements of their organisational experience were borrowed by forces 
pulling the Islamic societies backwards. 

The significance of the study of the South Yemeni experience of 
anti-colonial struggle is not exhausted by the need to understand the 
reasons for the case, unique for the Arab world, of the Marxist regime 
coming to power there, or to reveal the forms of organisation, con- 
spiracy, political mobilisation and methods of carrying on the struggle 
inherited by the present-day Islamic extremists. It has an intrinsic 
value also for an adequate and comprehensive understanding of the 
anti-colonial movements in Asia and Africa as a whole, whose place in 
history has so far scarcely been convincingly interpreted. A negative 
attitude towards revolutionary, violent ways of changing the path of 
social development, peculiar to the present-day understanding of his- 
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tory, cannot belittle the historical significance of the revolutionary 
turning-points of the past. What today we are inclined to qualify as 
terrorism was yesterday assessed differently, having been a habitual 
and widespread method of struggle. 

For many years, the author, then a Soviet specialist on the Middle 
East, happened to be closely acquainted with the leaders and rank- 
and-file active members of Arab national-liberation movements. I 
spent several years in South Yemen, maintaining close formal and 
informal, friendly relations with the leaders of the armed struggle for 
liberation, activists of various political organisations of that country, 
as well as other Arab states. I was a witness to the formation of an 
independent state in South Arabia, and my numerous, very long con- 
fidential talks with its leaders, NF leaders and fighters, acquaintance 
with unique documents, meetings with the leaders of Nasir’s Egypt, 
the Ba‘thist movement and the Movement of Arab Nationalists have 
prompted me to embark on this study. It differs from other works 
written on this subject, many of which have made my task easier, in 
that although I am trying to look at the problem through the eyes of 
an outside observer, I am doing so, as it were, from within, from the 
side of the South Yemenis, basing myself, first and foremost, on their 
primary sources, but also, as far as possible, trying to give them an 
unbiased evaluation. It seems to me that is precisely such a study that 
may be of interest to the British reader. 

The primary sources for my study were provided by: 


- the materials of congresses and conferences of the National 
Front, the United Political Organisation National Front and the 
Yemeni Socialist Party; 

- statements, bulletins, ‘internal reviews’ and other documents of 
the NF leadership; 

- speeches of NF leading figures, interviews, memoirs, and factual 
evidence adduced in their works, the party press (this source is of 
particular value, the more so as the publications were issued ille- 
gally and had a very small circulation), 

- People’s Republic of South Yemen (PRSY) laws, acts, prescripts 
and state documents; 

- my confidential conversations with participants in the events, 
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including NF leading figures; 

- programmatic documents, bulletins, statements and leaflets, the 
party press, speeches, books, articles and memoirs of leading fig- 
ures of the People’s Democratic Union (PDU), South Yemeni 
Ba‘th, the People’s Socialist Party (PSP), FLOSY, the Aden ‘Trade 
Union Congress (ATUC), the League of the Sons of South Arabia 
(LSSA), and the pan-Arab Movement of Arab Nationalists 
(MAN); 

- British materials of interception of NF and Arab broadcasts, mil- 
itary briefs and dispatches; 

- documents of the government of the Federation of South Arabia 
(FSA), the Federal Army and Police; 

- memoirs of FSA leaders; 

- UN documents; 

- the South Yemeni press of the period, the press in the PDRY, the 
press of Arab countries, the British, French and US press; 

- memoirs and other works by the British colonial officials, includ- 
ing Governors and High Commissioners and also military com- 
manders; 

- factual data cited in the works by Egyptian authors. 


A substantial part of these primary sources was used for the first 
time. 

Arab literature on the period under study in the book can be divid- 
ed into the following groups. 

The first group is made up of books, brochures and articles by lead- 
ers of the National Front, the PDU, Ba‘th and other figures of the 
South Yemeni national-liberation movement, as well as PDRY states- 
men. In these works, attempts are often made to conceptualise the 
experience of the 1960s. Works by ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll, ‘Ali Nasir 
Muhammad, ‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Razzaq Badhib, Abdallah al-Khamiri 
and other authors belong to this group. 

These studies are adjoined by publications of a second type, includ- 
ing books and articles written by those Arab figures, from outside the 
South of Yemen, who had earlier taken a direct part in struggle for its 
independence. Prominent among these works is a book by Sultan 
Ahmad ‘Umar, who in the 1960s was one of NF leaders and in 1969 
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became Secretary-General of the Yemeni Revolutionary Democratic 
Party in the YAR. In this work the author seeks to analyse the nation- 
al-liberation struggle in South Yemen from a radical left standpoint in 
a broad historical and general Arab context. The year 1968 saw the 
publication of the book by Nayif Hawatimah, then one of the leaders 
of the Movement of Arab Nationalists, from which the NF grew 
(from 1968 Secretary-General of the Democratic Front for the Lib- 
eration of Palestine). Hawatimah, being close to the NF’s leftist lead- 
ers, laid special emphasis on the analysis of struggle between the right 
and the left currents in the NF, as well as on the study of the docu- 
ments of the IV Congress of the NF. Hawatimah’s articles in the 
Lebanese journal a/-Hurriyyab were written in support for the NF left- 
ist activists and were distinguished by a rich factual basis. 

The third group comprises works by Egyptian authors who were 
linked to the NF through their careers and took part in the events. 
Standing out among them is a fundamental work of Ahmad Atiyyah 
Misri, an eminent Egyptian diplomat, who in the 1960s was an 
Egyptian consul in Ta‘izz (YAR) and maintained direct contact with 
the South Yemeni national-liberation movement. This work is based 
on an enormous number of primary sources and reflects the author’s 
sympathies towards the anti-colonial struggle in South Yemen and the 
NF in particular. 

Works by the Egyptian journalist Adil Rida, well acquainted with 
South Yemen, contains valuable factual evidence, as he made an 
attempt to work out his own conception of the formation and devel- 
opment of the South Yemeni national-liberation movement. A certain 
bias was conditioned by the author’s support to those Egyptian politi- 
cians who were backing FLOSY. Rida was especially critical towards 
the MAN, and reserved towards NF radicalism. 

A study by another Egyptian journalist, Fathi Abd al-Fattah, bel- 
onging to the left-wing Egyptian intelligentsia, was written in 1974 on 
the basis of the author’s meetings and conversations with ‘A. F. Isma‘ll. 
It shed light on a number of hitherto unknown aspects of the inde- 
pendence struggle. 

The next group is made up of works by Arab authors dealing with 
various socioeconomic, political, military and other developments of 
South Arabia during this period. Among them one should particular- 
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ly mention a study by Muhammad “Umar al-Hibshi, published in 
Beirut in 1968. In this work of the greatest value are the chapters 
devoted to the study of the economy of South Yemen, in which the 
author uses interesting statistical data. 

A study of the military history of Yemen from the earliest times till 
nowadays, accomplished by a well-known Yemeni historian Sultan 
Naji, is a serious and fundamental scholarly contribution. Some chap- 
ters of this book are devoted to the history of armed struggle of the 
Yemeni people against the colonial regime. The author subjected to 
analysis certain British briefs, reports, dispatches, as well as docu- 
ments of the Federal Army and Police. 

Finally, the fifth group is formed by works by authors who were 
strong opponents of the national-liberation movement in the South of 
Yemen in general and the National Front in particular. Among such 
authors are former FSA political figures, LSSA leaders and others. 
The most significant work in this group is a book by Muhammad 
Hasan ‘Awbali, former Education Minister in the FSA Government, 
later Chairman of the Federation’s Supreme Council. Awbali speaks 
of relations of the FSA rulers — sultans, amirs and shaykhs — and 
Aden politicians among them, as well as of their relations with the 
British authorities. 

Another work by a member of this group is a book by one of the 
LSSA leaders, Abdallah al-Jabiri. Al-JabirI expounds ideas reflecting 
the attitude of the former rulers of the Federation of South Arabia 
towards the anti-colonial revolution. 

Naturally, works by Arab authors — constituting still another group 
— are devoted to other periods of South Yemeni history, in particular, 
to earlier stages of the colonial era, were also used in writing this 
book. The publication of a wide-ranging and extensive book by an 
Egyptian scholar, Fartq “‘Uthman Abazah, investigated Britain’s colo- 
nial policy in Aden and the Red Sea basin in 1839-1918. The book is 
noteworthy for the high academic competence of its author, and a 
rich source base. 

Of some interest are also the works, pertinent to our subject, by 
Ahmad Muhammad al-Thaqqaf, Muhammad Ali al-Hubayshi, Salah 
al-Bakri, Salah al-Aqqad, Fartiq Ghallab, Mukarram Muhammad 
Ahmad, and Muhammad Ali al-Shihari. 
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Regarding literature in English on the history of the period, one has 
to note the memoirs of Aden Governors Bernard Reilly, Tom 
Hickinbotham, Charles Johnston, and High Commissioners Kennedy 
Trevaskis and Humphrey Trevelyan. These contributions should large- 
ly be viewed as primary sources of great value for research (which 
applies first and foremost to the two last-named works), allowing for 
the coverage of the history of South Yemen and the struggle of its 
people from the point of view of colonial administrators. Important 
data are contained in a book by Lt. Colonel Julian Paget, who for sev- 
eral years headed the British Security Forces in Aden. The author also 
thoroughly analyses the methods of armed struggle of NF guerrillas 
from a professional point of view. A book by Edgar O’Ballance is 
devoted to events in North Yemen, but it also deals with NF role in 
these developments, and with the relationship between the YAR 
Government and the NF. 

Among various works of many British researchers dedicated to our 
topic of extreme importance are books by Fred Halliday, who inter- 
viewed leaders of the South Yemeni liberation movement. The British 
and American journalists John Loughton, Dana Adams Schmidt, 
David Holden, Stephen Harper, Tom Little, and Eric Downton wrote 
a lot on the period under examination. In 1975 a fundamental research 
work by R. Gavin was published, devoted to the history of British 
colonial rule in South Arabia. This study, in which the British archives 
are used, is mostly of value for the study of the colonial era before the 
start of the period under investigation by us. Works by the British 
Adviser Harold Ingrams have much to offer for the understanding of 
the situation in Hadramawt, while a contribution by his wife Doreen 
Ingrams contains unique material on the social structure of that 
region. 

I express my deep gratitude to all who supported me and provided 
me with their kind assistance during my work on this book. 
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PART I 


South Yemen under British Rule and the 
Travails of the Patriotic Movement 


KR 


CHAPTER 1 


British Colonial Rule in South Yemen 


In 1839 a squadron of British ships conquered Aden, and Britain, 
which had entered an era of colonial expansion, established its rule 
over it. Gradually, Aden was turning into an important military out- 
post and a major commercial centre. Having imposed inequitable 
treaties on the rulers of petty South Arabian states, Britain trans- 
formed them into its Protectorates. By the middle of the 20 centu- 
ry the Aden military base had become one of the major bases in the 
region. Striving to keep the hinterland territories under their power, 
the colonial authorities conserved backward practices there, while 
suppressing every manifestation of unrest. 


The British Colonisation of South Yemen 


By the end of the 18th century, Yemen, being historically a single coun- 
try, was broken up, as well as economically and politically undevel- 
oped. Its southern part represented a number of feudal and small trib- 
al entities at war with each other. 

In these conditions the country became an object of expansionist 
cravings of European powers. Britain, France, Italy, Austria-Hungary, 
Holland all vied for influence in a region of great strategic value. Aden 
had been one of the first ports for refuelling ships on the Bombay- 
Suez run from the earliest days of steam communication.’ As early as 
1802, the British East India Company concluded a treaty with the 
Sultan of Lahj who held Aden,’ whereby it obtained great privileges in 
that major commercial harbour. In fact the Sultan allowed British 
ships a duty-free import of goods into Aden (the duty did not exceed 
2-3 percent of their cost), while the British Political Agent in Aden 
received the right to adjudicate all litigations between the subjects of 
the British Empire and those of the Sultan of Lahj. 

In 1829, having sent a squadron to the shores of Yemen, the East 
India Company forced the Governor of the Zaydi1 Imam of North 
Yemen to agree to the stationing of its garrison in al-Mukha, secured 
for the British subjects an exterritorial right and the imposition of 
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preferential duties on British ships. The country’s position was wors- 
ened by a new foreign invasion — that of the troops of the Egyptian 
ruler who had gained an effective independence of his Ottoman 
suzerain — Muhammad Ali. Their actions, as well as the despotic rule 
of Sharif Abt ‘Arish, weakened and devastated Yemen still more. The 
British, fearing for their interests in that region and in need of a 
foothold for their ships bound for the Indian Ocean,’ began to put 
increasing military and political pressure upon the Sultan of Lahj and 
tribal chiefs with a view to obtaining even greater privileges. Having 
met with reluctance, they accused the Lahji tribes of plundering the 
ship Duria Dowlat* belonging to the East India Company and sent an 
assault party to Aden harbour under Commander S. B. Haines, who 
began to implement the pre-arranged plan of a direct occupation of 
Aden. Haines had envisaged an outright occupation of Aden even ear- 
lier, and its Sultan was, in Haines’s view, ‘little better than a pirate’? At 
that time he did not manage to convince his superiors of the need to 
occupy Aden. Attempts were made to set up a coaling station in other 
places, but Sirah Island (near the eastern part of the Aden Peninsula) 
and Mukalla Gn Hadramawt) were found unsuitable, as was Socotra, 
‘the purchase of which was contemplated’.° 

Two British men-of-war — the 28-cannon frigate Volage and a 16- 
cannon cruiser — approached Sirah Island. The ships’ captains Smith 
and Daniel knew the Aden waters well and had a topographic map of 
Aden. An assault team of three hundred British and four hundred 
Indian soldiers was commanded by Major T.M. Bailie. Two more 
British ships — the Mahé and the Coote — stood to fire at Yemeni 
positions at a roadstead near the fortress situated on Sirah and in the 
adjacent Huqqat Bay. On orders of Haines, who got on board the 
Volage, the soldiers in two groups on boats began to land ashore. Seven 
hundred warriors of the Abdali Sultan were poorly armed (mostly 
with matchlock guns) and, in spite of all their courage, could not with- 
stand the Anglo-Indian team. An attack of Aden, which started at 
9.30 a. m. on 19 January 1839, caused the city great damage. Fires 
broke out in it, caused by the firing of British guns. The houses and 
fortresses from which the last Lahjis were shooting at British and 
Indian soldiers. The latter landed on the Aden shore at about noon 
and quickly crushed the resistance of the local population. 139 Yemeni 
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soldiers were killed and 25 wounded, while British casualties were 
slight: a total of 15 killed and wounded.’ Sultan Muhsin fled to Lahj. 
The British Union Jack was hoisted atop the ancient Aden fortress. 
Captain Haines became the first Political Agent of Aden, which 
became subordinated to the Bombay Presidency." 

As soon as 5 February, Haines forwarded to the Presidency a det- 
ailed report, where he proposed to partition Yemen into the British 
and the Egyptian spheres of influence: the Egyptian troops still stood 
in the Tihamah region. 

Having captured Aden, Britain turned it into a fulcrum for its Navy 
and merchant marine. The quantity of the population in the city was 
growing rapidly. If by the time of conquest just 600 persons were liv- 
ing there, in December 1842 there were already 19,938 persons, includ- 
ing 857 Europeans.” After a protracted struggle between the Political 
Agent and the Military Governor in Aden, the Bombay Presidency 
decided to unite both powers in the person of one man. 

The British viewed Aden, on the one hand, as an important strate- 
gic point where a British base might be stationed, and on the other as 
a commercial harbour important for their economic interests. 

18 June 1839 saw the signing of the ‘treaty on friendship’ between 
the East India Company and the Abdali Sultan of Lahj, whereby the 
latter recognised the British occupation of Aden. 

In accordance with the treaty, the Sultan was not to allow any 
action of tribes subordinate to him against the British administration 
of Aden and safeguard the security of communications located in the 
regions subject to him. The British, for their part, undertook to pay 
the Sultan an annual subsidy. 

At that time the British did not think of gaining direct political or 
military control over the hinterland of South Yemen. The East India 
Company (and its successor, the Indian Government) were concerned 
only to create an area on the mainland behind and near Aden free 
from interference by any foreign state and bound by mutual friend- 
ship and interest to the British’.° In the initial period the ‘trade route 
territories’ surrounding Aden were alone an object of such interest, i. 
e. besides Abdali: Fadli, Hawshabi, ‘Amiri, Aqrabi, and then Subayhi 
and Lower Yafi’. 

On 7 May 1849 a new ‘treaty on peace and friendship’ was conclud- 
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ed between the British and Sultan Muhsin, whereby the Sultan of Lahj 
guaranteed the inviolability of the property of British subjects on the 
Sultanate’s territory, recognised their extraterritorial right, engaged to 
tax the British goods only with a 2% duty and be guided by the advice 
of the British Government. 

In 1850 Aden became a free port, and the opening of the Suez Canal 
in 1869 turned it into a major ‘port of call’ and coaling station on one 
of the world’s great trade routes’.” According to Gavin, ‘there was rea- 
son for optimism in commercial circles in Aden in the 1860s, for the 
steady expansion of that decade was but a foretaste of what was to 
come in the 1870s and 1880s, when Aden became the true entrepét for 
the Red Sea and East Africa.”” 

In 1854 the Sultan of Muscat handed over to the British five islands 
of Kuria Muria, following which they were joined to the Aden 
Settlement.? Due to their remoteness from Aden they were managed 
by the British Resident in the Persian Gulf. In 1857 the British occu- 
pied the island of Perim (May’in), which began to form part of the 
settlement; in 1882 the British bought from the Sultan of Lahj the 
suburb of Aden Shaykh ‘Uthm4n and in 1888 a part of the shore 
between Aden and the Burayqah Peninsula (Little Aden). 

In 1886 the British signed the first formal treaty of protection with 
the Mahrah Sultan of Qishn and Socotra. A year later, a similar treaty 
was signed with Sultan Fadl b. ‘Ali of Lahj. In conformity with it, the 
domains of the Sultanate were defined as ‘being under the protection 
of the British Empire’ for a monthly stipend of 1,250 Maria Theresia 
dollars. Soon similar treaties were concluded with the majority of 
rulers of the sultanates, amirates and shaykhdoms of South Arabia, 
the last of them with the ‘Awdhali Sultan in 1914. The well-known 
British colonial administrator Sir Kennedy Trevaskis asserted that the 
‘treaties of protection’ were a device to resist Turkish and Imamic 
claims and no more’.” 

In 1915 British forces also occupied the Turkish-owned island of 
Kamaran, but no official treaty was signed.” 

The population of South Yemen opposed colonisation. Spontan- 
eous revolts of ordinary members of tribes merged with the protest of 
amirs, sultans and other tribal rulers pursuing their own self-seeking 
aims in the process. Back in November 1839 the troops of the sultans 
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of Lahj and al-Fadli made an attempt to take Aden under control. 
After the attempt aborted, the Sultan of Lahj again tried to capture 
the city in May 1840 and July 1841. After some time, the forces of the 
Yemeni religious leader Isma‘tl b. Hasan rushed to the assault of 
Aden. It was only in August 1846 that the British were able defini- 
tively to subdue the rebels. Subsequently the rulers of shaykhdoms, 
sultanates and amirates of South Arabia were compelled to reconcile 
themselves to the British domination and, being fed with very modest 
handouts, started to observe the Protectorate regime. This time the 
tribal revolts were suppressed by the British jointly with the rulers of 
South Arabian states. 

In 1872 the Ottoman Turks occupied most of North Yemen, laying 
claims on the South as well, but in practice they recognised British 
protection over it. During their campaign in 1872, they ‘penetrated to 
Lahj, by force. The strong diplomatic action and a show of force by 
Britain quickly led to a withdrawal of Turkish troops’.”’ The frontier 
as finally delimited was confirmed by the Anglo-Turkish Convention 
of 9 March 1914’. 

After World War I, protests by South Yemeni tribes took on a more 
clearly mass character. To a great extent they found support in the 
actions of Imam Yahya of North Yemen, who started the liberation of 
a number of regions of South Yemen. To stem the progress achieved 
by the tribes and the Imam’s forces, the British had to modify and 
improve the methods of administering the Colony and the Protec- 
torates. The contingent of troops in the Colony was increased. Aden 
became an Air Command in 1928. With a view towards replacing the 
British infantry in ground operations, the Tribal Guards were formed 
out of local tribes. Their detachments were recruited according to 
tribal territories and they operated under the command of tribal 
chiefs. Guard forces to maintain law and order — the Government 
Guards — were created under the Command of British and Arab offi- 
cers. These forces were financed by the British Government. The 
Aden Protectorate Levies, recruited from the tribes of western 
regions, were formed in 1934. They were officered by British and 
Arabs; the levies were subordinated to the British commander resid- 
ing in Aden. They were to guard the border with North Yemen, as 
well as the RAF base in Aden and the borders of the Colony.” The 
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RAF were to lend support to the Tribal Guards or Levies in their 
operations.” For several years thereafter, wrote Tom Little, the Levies 
were able to control the region without any support from British 
troops’...” 

By means of active hostilities and bombardments of the North 
Yemeni territory, the British managed in 1928-1934 to restore their 
dominance in the west of South Arabia. Nonetheless, the tribal risings 
continued. On 11 February 1934, a treaty was concluded in Sanaa 
between the Yemeni Kingdom and Great Britain, whereby Britain 
recognised the Imam as King of Yemen and Imam Yahya the status 
quo along the frontier between Yemen and the Protectorates. 

Somewhat later, the British managed to pacify the eastern part of 
South Yemen as well, where local police forces called the Beduin 
Legion were also established. 

As one of the most talented colonial administrators, Harold 
Ingrams later wrote: “Until 1937 Protectorate meant in practice what 
is now called the Western Aden Protectorate. Up till 1933 or 1934 offi- 
cial documents had generally spoken of the Aden Protectorate and 
Hadramawt, but the distinction, if there was one, was dropped at that 
period as the treaties with the chiefs east of the nine “cantons”, a term 
which included the territories of the Abdali, Aqrabi, ‘Amiri, 
Hawshabi, Fadli, Yafi‘, Awlaqi, Alawi and Subayhi chiefs, were of old 
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standing and precisely similar in character to the others”. 


Great Britain’ Policy in South Yemen 


In 1937 Aden was proclaimed a British Crown Colony, and was hence- 
forth to be ruled directly by the British Colonial Office. The Gov- 
ernor, under whom the Executive Council functioned, and simultane- 
ously Commander-in-Chief, became head of the new colonial admin- 
istration. 

In strengthening their power in the region, the British sought to 
impose the protection regime to all rulers. 31 major treaties of pro- 
tection were concluded, the last one with the Shaykh of the tribe of 
Bu‘si from Upper Yafi‘ in 1954, and about 90 conventions of various 
kinds, governing British relations with the amirates, sultanates and 
shaykhdoms of South Arabia. 
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In 1937 the Protectorates were transformed into the Western and 
the Eastern Protectorates of Aden. The Western Protectorate com- 
prised (according to Tom Little): the Lahj Sultanate, the al-Alawi 
Shaykhdom, the Dali‘ Amirate, the al-Aqrabi Shaykhdom, the Upper 
and Lower ‘Awlaqi (Awaliq) Sultanates, the Upper Awlaqi (Awaliq) 
Shaykhdom, the Bayhan Amirate, the Hawshabi (Hawashib) Sultan- 
ate, the Dathinah Confederation, the Upper and Lower Yafi‘ Sultan- 
ates, the al-Sha‘tb Shaykhdom, the Qutaybi territory dependent on 
Dali‘ and five petty Shaykhdoms of the Upper Yafi‘ region — Bu'st, 
Maflahi, Hadrami, Zubi, Mawsatah. The Eastern Protectorate com- 
prised the al-Shihr and Mukalla (al-Qu‘ayti) Sultanate, the al-Kathiri 
Sultanate, the Mahrah Sultanate of Qishn and Socotra, the al-Wahidi 
Sultanate with the capitals in Balhaf and Azzan and with the capital 
in Bi’r ‘Ali.” 

The British continued to face mutinies led by tribal shaykhs. In al- 
Sha‘ib, the region adjacent to al-Halimayn, in the beginning of the 40s 
local shaykh Muhammad al-Saqladi asked for help from the shaykh of 
al-Halimayn Ali Salih Mugbil and another shaykh Muhammad Mutlaq 
with whom he participated with their men in armed clashes with the 
British forces.* 

The British system of managing the Protectorates included such 
methods, which, in demonstrating to the tribes the power of the colo- 
nial regime and in forcing them to obey its will, as well as in violating 
the political institutions established in the tribes, created an explosive 
situation. Among these methods one should mention the keeping in 
power of rulers loyal to the parent country but unpopular; the endow- 
ment of chiefs of some tribes with power over others; the hierarchi- 
cal system of punishment of chiefs at fault; and the collective punish- 
ment of tribes. 

Tom Little mentioned the first of the peculiarities of management 
named by us, which laid the groundwork for the spread of anti-British 
sentiment in certain tribes. The British, by supporting the tribal 
rulers loyal to them, ‘perpetuated’ their rule, which did not tally with 
the practice established in the tribes (a tribe sooner or later would 
begin to conflict with any ruler). If the ruler, for some reason or other, 
was found to be unwanted, he was often replaced by a tribesman more 
suitable for leadership.” 
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The second peculiarity is well illustrated by the example of the 
Sharif of Bayhan, who obtained his power exclusively owing to the 
British. Since the British had long failed to force two chiefs of the 
tribes of Bayhan — Mas‘abayn and Balharith*® — to sign treaties of 
protection, they staked on the chief of the Habili tribe, signing the 
treaty with him in 1903 and imposing his power on the two tribes by 
force. 

In case the tribal rulers displayed refractoriness, the British consis- 
tently employed the hierarchical system of punitive measures against 
them. This was related by former Aden Governor Tom Hickin- 
botham. One of the Bayhan tribal chiefs, who opposed a Sharif sup- 
ported by the colonial authorities, was summoned to Aden, so as to 
‘answer for his sins’. When the chief failed to appear, he was ordered 
to pay a fine on a definite day. However, the chief still failed to obey, 
and an ‘air action’ was applied against him: a house belonging to him 
was destroyed, which caused damage to the ‘culprit’ roughly to the 
tune of the prescribed fine. ‘Such was the established procedure’, 
wrote Hickinbotham.” 

The colonial officials believed the system of collective punishment 
created by them to be normal and even humane. As deemed by one of 
the main designers of the colonial regime in South Arabia, Bernard 
Reilly, ‘pacification of a country unaccustomed to orderly government 
could not be effected without collective punishment of collective acts 
of violence such as brigandage’.”* In these cases, after a preliminary 
proposal to the residents to be evacuated, the villages of the tribe at 
fault were subjected to bombardment by the Royal Air Force. After 
the formation of the Guards and Levies, the authorities more seldom 
resorted to ‘pacification’ by aviation, confining themselves to punitive 
actions with the help of these formations and thereby fomenting trib- 
al strife, not stabilisation. 

The martial South Yemeni tribes, despite the tight control by the 
colonial authorities, not only kept their freedom-loving and warlike 
spirit, but were also armed one and all. Ladislas Farago, a traveller, 
who visited South Yemen in 1937, remarked: ‘One of the main pillars 
of Britain’s colonial rule is to disarm the natives’.”” 

Britain soon considered the treaties of protection insufficiently 
effective for the definitive pacification of South Yemeni tribes. In 
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August 1938, four years after the Sanaa Treaty, the al-Qu‘ayti Sultan 
signed a new treaty with the British Government, whereby he would 
receive a British Resident Adviser. This was the first of advisory 
treaties that became a system, by means of which the colonial author- 
ities established a tighter dominance over the Protectorates. The 
treaty with the Sultan of al-Qu‘ayti also laid down the order of suc- 
cession of power in the Sultan’s family. Harold Ingrams became 
Resident Adviser with the sultans of al-Qu‘ayti and al-Kathiri, and he 
was entrusted with supervision over all the affairs in the Eastern 
Protectorate.” 

The process of further tightening control over the Protectorates 
with the help of the institution of advisers was suspended by World 
War II, but resumed after its ending. By 1954, another 13 such treaties 
were signed. Treaties were concluded in the Western Protectorate: in 
1944-1945 with the al-Fadli Sultan, the Lower Awaliq Sultan, the 
Hawashib Sultan, the Sharif of Bayhan, the Dali Amir, in 1951 with 
the Awdhali (Awadhil) Sultan, and the Sultan of Lahj, and in the 
Eastern Protectorate in 1949 with the al-Wahidi Sultan of Balhaf, and 
in 1954 with the Mahrah Sultan of Qishn and Socotra.” According to 
Tom Little, the Western Protectorate attracted greater attention 
from the British than the Eastern; each western ‘canton’ had its own 
Political Adviser.” 

With the loss by Britain of its positions in Egypt, Iraq (after the 
July antimonarchical revolution of 1958) and other Arab countries, the 
military strategic significance of Aden for the parent country in- 
creased. 

In 1956 Britain took part in the invasion of Egypt, which sharply 
undermined its positions in the Arab world. In the opinion of Diane 
Kunz, ‘the catastrophically ill-planned Anglo-French invasion of 
Egypt destroyed any hopes of a European colonial renaissance in the 
region’.» It was not in vain that the Foreign Office feared that being 
now closely associated in Arab eyes with Israel, the country would 
lose many of its erstwhile friends and clients. The antimonarchical 
revolution in July 1958 in Iraq dealt one more blow to Britain’s posi- 
tions in the Middle East. Against that background, the military 
strategic importance of Aden soared. According to Halliday, ‘after the 
disastrous invasion of Egypt in 1956 British defence policy was revised 
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and found its new expression in the 1957 Defence White Paper’.** 
This meant that the emphasis was now transferred to the military 
bases in East Africa and East of Suez, with Aden the greatest of them. 
The Colony housed the Headquarters of the High Command of the 
British forces in Arabia, and in 1960 the Middle East Command was 
brought from Cyprus to Aden. After the withdrawal of the bases from 
East Africa at the end of 1963, Aden took on a still greater significance 
— according to the 1962 Defence White Paper, Aden base was to 
become the permanent headquarters for the British forces.” 

From Aden base British troops were sent to various parts of the 
British colonial empire. Aden also continued to play a great role as a 
filling station: until 1919 for refuelling ships with coal, and then with 
liquid fuel.3° 

Besides Lahj, the British forces were also deployed in Mukayras, 
Dali‘, Bayhan, Lahj and on the territory of the al-Qu‘ayti Sultanate in 
Hadramawt.”’ In a number of places of the Western and the Eastern 
Protectorates, airfields for the RAF were built. 

After World War II, Britain somewhat modernised the system of 
colonial administration. By the decree of 1947, a Legislative Council 
was established, whose members were nominated by the colonial 
authorities. Forming part of the Colony’s Legislative Council were 
also the Secretary, the Attorney-General, the Financial Secretary, the 
Deputy Main Secretary on the Colony’s Affairs, a representative of 
the British forces and the heads of the communities of the Colony’s 
population. Laws and rulings for discussions were tabled by the 
Executive Council. For a decision to be approved in the Legislative 
Council, a majority vote had to be taken in favour of it. However, the 
Governor was not obliged to heed its opinion; only in case of rejec- 
tion of the Council’s decision he had to submit a corresponding moti- 
vation to the Colonial Secretary. Only in 1962-1963 the colonial 
authorities had an idea to form a minority part of the Council by 
means of elections. But, as Little pointed out, ‘it was too late and too 
little’ 

In 1925 the British Political Resident Bernard Reilly advanced an 
idea of uniting the states of South Arabia into a Federation depend- 
ent on Britain, and in 1930 an attempt, though unsuccessful, was made 
to implement that plan.” The British reverted to this idea in the 
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1950s. By 1954 a plan for the creation of the Federation was devised by 
the British Governor of Aden Tom Hickinbotham and the Adviser in 
the Western Protectorate Kennedy Trevaskis.*° The plan did not 
meet with support on the part of the South Yemenis. 

After a long indoctrination of the Protectorate rulers, in the course 
of which promises and threats were used and the refractory Sultan of 
Lahj ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Karim was deposed, it was decided to set up a 
Federation of Arab Amirates of the South (FAAS). The official procla- 
mation of the FAAS took place on 11 February 1959. Initially, six ami- 
rates entered the Federation: the Dali‘ Amirate, tlhe Upper Awaliq 
Shaykhdom, the Bayhan Amirate, the ‘Awdhali, al-Fadli and Lower 
Yafi‘ Sultanates. Admittance to the Federation was asked but not yet 
formalised by four more amirates: the Dathinah Confederation, the 
Lower ‘waliq, Hawshabi and Lahj Sultanates.” 

The treaty on the creation of the Federation shows clearly enough 
the dependent character of this pseudostate.* Britain bore full 
responsibility for the foreign policy and defence of the Federation. In 
November 1961 at a base of the Tribal Guards, a Federal Army was 
created, to be commanded by the British with the help of Arab offi- 
cers. On British evidence, in the 1962/63 fiscal year the Federation 
expended more than 45 per cent of the budget on military needs and 
35 per cent on the police.** As time went on, the British authorities 
succeeded in attracting to the Federation other South Yemeni ami- 
rates. In October 1961 the Lahj Sultanate entered the FAAS, and in 
four months the Lower ‘Awaligq Sultanate, the Dathinah Confeder- 
ation and the ‘Aqrabi Shaykhdom; in 1962 the al-Wahidi Sultanate; in 
1963 Aden, the Hawshabi Sultanate and the al-Sha‘tb Shaykhdom. 
With the accession in 1964 to the Federation of the Lower Awaliq 
Sultanate and the Shaykhdoms of al-Alawi and Maflahi the number 
of participating amirates reached 17.” 900,000 persons lived there 
(including 285,000 in Aden).*° On 4 April 1962 the FAAS was renamed 
the Federation of South Arabia (FSA). Beyond the Federation were 
left the al-Qu‘ayti Sultanate, the al-Kathiri and al-Mahra Sultanate, as 
well as three petty Shaykhdoms of the Upper Yafi‘ region. Despite the 
bitter resistance of the Colony’s population, Aden Colony (subse- 
quently known as Aden State or simply Aden), acceded into the FSA 
in January 1963 with a special status. Even the Aden Legislative 
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Council on 27 November 1962 voted Aden into the Federation by a 
narrow majority, ‘with the concurrence of those in the city, who 
opposed the rising radical tide in South-West Arabia generally and 
feared the faceless, property-threatening Aden mobs’.*’ At the same 
time the opposition Labour Party in Britain formally declared its dis- 
approval of the merger of progressive Aden with the ‘feudal’ Feder- 
ation.*® 

In practice the British wielded the whole power in the FSA; how- 
ever, formally pseudostate bodies, whose members were the amirates 
rulers and Aden politicians representing the Colony’s trading bour- 
geoisie, were functioning in it. The Federal Constitution provided for 
a Federal Council consisting of an equal number of representatives of 
each ‘state’ and an executive body called the Federal Supreme Council 
which elected the Federal Ministers from amongst its own members. 
The constitutional changes brought about in Aden with its incorpo- 
ration into the FSA were called upon to create a semblance of the 
Colony’s gradual progress towards self-government. The Governor 
began to be named the High Commissioner; the Executive Council 
was transformed into an appointed Council of Ministers headed by a 
premier. Four out of eleven members of the Legislative Council now 
had to be elected. However, these changes did not alter the essence of 
colonial rule in the least: the High Commissioner, as before, possessed 
full power and it was upon his will that the resolution of all questions 
in the Colony depended. 

The Federal Constitution, as amended in December 1962, also pro- 
vided for changes in the Federation. The Legislature (called the 
Federal Council) now consisted of 103 members, each ‘state’ being 
entitled to be represented by six members except the al-Aqrabi and 
al-Alawi Shaykhdoms (one member each), Aden (24), the Maflaht 
Shaykhdom (two), and the Shaykhdom of al-Sha'‘tb (three). The chief 
executive body, the Supreme Council, now consisted of 16 Ministers 
elected by and from the members of the Federal Council for periods 
of office not exceeding five years, and the chairmanship of the 
Supreme Council was held by Ministers in rotation.” 

To understand the situation in South Yemen, one has to address 
data on the economy of the Colony and the Protectorates. 
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The Economy of South Yemen 


Characteristic of the economy in South Yemen was the huge discrep- 
ancy in the development level between Aden and the Protectorates. 

As has been mentioned earlier, up until the end of World War II, 
the colonial authorities did not pay much attention to the economic 
development of Aden, not to speak of the Protectorates. 

As the crisis of the British colonial system mounted, especially with 
the loss of Egypt, Aden’s significance in ensuring Britain’s strategic 
interests began to grow. One may identify the following landmarks of 
that stage in the Colony’s economic development. 

1) In 1952-1954 a major oil refinery belonging to the British Petrol- 
eum Company was built in the Aden’s suburb of Little Aden. It was 
able to process up to 8 million tons of crude oil annually and produced 
mostly bunkering fuel for ships. This plant was virtually the only large 
industrial enterprise of South Yemen, and its produce constituted about 
nine-tenths of the volume of gross output of South Yemen’s industry. 

2) In connection with the growing role of the Aden military base 
and Aden port, the port was enlarged and new port installations built. 
The Aden port held one of the foremost places in the bunkerage of 
ships. In 1964 a record number of ships was received: 6.4 thousand 
maritime ships and about 1.5 thousand small coasting vessels.”” 

3) In the 1950s a brisk construction of the British military and civil 
installations, officers’ houses, administrative buildings, etc., started in 
Aden. Large-scale construction continued into the later 1950s. 

Besides that, Aden’s significance as a centre of re-export and tran- 
sit commerce began to soar after World War II. Duty-free retail trade 
in the Aden port was developing, attracting numerous tourists. The 
economy of Aden was oriented to catering for the British military 
base, the port, British servicemen, foreign sailors and tourists. The 
share of the services sector in the structure of the GNP amounted to 
79.2 per cent.” 

The abundance of cheap imported goods hindered the develop- 
ment of local industry, which was represented mostly by handicraft 
and domestic undertakings. In particular, in Aden there were small 
businesses for the production of aluminium utensils, cigarettes, brick, 
cement blocks, furniture, soft drinks, etc. The extracting industry was 
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represented by enterprises for the extraction of salt. Outside Aden, 
among industrial enterprises one may cite just a small fish cannery in 
Mukalla and two cotton-cleaning plants in Abyan and Lahj. In Aden 
and some other towns there was a great number repair shops for cars, 
radio appliances, electrical equipment, and so forth. 

A very low level of industrial development in South Yemen can be 
very well discerned according to the following table. 


The Volume of Output of Industrial Production 
in Aden Colony in 1962” 


Salt (tons) 120,800 
Aluminium utensils (tons) 279 
Cigarettes and pipe tobacco (tons) 34 
Processed oil (tons) 6,119,000 
Bricks (pieces) 3,826,655 
Cement blocks (pieces) 1,963,600 
Restored tyres (pieces) 750 
Cotton ware (bales)”? 210 


The South Yemeni economy suffered from a chronic deficit of the 
foreign-trade balance. Crude oil held a top place — about 40 per cent 
in 1966 — in the structure of import, thanks to which the basic needs 
of the population in goods were satisfied.** 

The FSA budget revenues were in the first place based on British 
subsidies. The spending on the military and police were a heavy bur- 
den for the budget (see the corresponding sections on the army). The 
finances of the region were managed by nine foreign banks, and there 
was no national bank at all. 

Fishing held an important place in the economy of South Yemen. 
12.5 thousand tons of fish was caught in the FSA in 1963-1964.” 
Fishing was carried on largely with primitive means. 

The economy of the Protectorates of South Arabia stood at an 
extremely low development level. The British did almost nothing to 
improve the situation, also in agriculture. In a country with a popula- 
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tion of 1.25 million, the total area of 72 million feddans had only 
200-220 thousand feddans of land was cultivated; on certain evi- 
dence, up to 300 thousand.”’ Despite the fact that roughly 75 per cent 
of the entire population of the region were engaged in agriculture, it 
provided, for instance in 1965, just 10.8 per cent of the total national 
income.” Agricultural production ensured much less than half of the 
region’s entire need in food, the import of which in 1961 constituted 
15.4 per cent of the whole import.” Agriculture was largely based on 
basin irrigation, with primitive instruments of labour being used. The 
dominance of feudal lords owning the best land was combined with 
the shortage of land cultivated by peasants, who were dependent on 
feudal proprietors, usurers, traders and middlemen. Subsistence and 
semi-subsistence farming, backward forms of land use, including crop 
tenancy with payment in kind, were prevalent. 

Let us refer to Trevaskis’s opinion: ‘In the Protectorate Britain had 
done nothing and after nearly a hundred years of British influence and 
protection it remained as backward and chaotic as ever’.”° Trying as 
far as possible to change the situation for the better somewhat, the 
most enlightened colonial administrators simultaneously created a 
support base for patriotic, anti-colonial ideas in the future. 

It was only the introduction of cotton-growing by the British that 
effectively laid the foundation for the development of market rela- 
tions in agriculture. Cotton first began to be cultivated in the amirates 
of South Yemen in 1948 under the supervision of a British agricultur- 
al administration in Aden. Cotton-growing in Lahj and Abyan pro- 
ceeded under the auspices of a British company which was called the 
Abyan Committee. That company, according to the data cited by ‘Adil 
Rida, bought up cotton from the producers at a very low price — 60 
cents (0.5 shillings) per pound, selling it in Britain for more than 5 
shillings per pound.” The producers had no right to sell cotton to 
anyone but that company, and it fixed the purchasing price itself. The 
cotton went to the factories of Lancashire, and ‘their produce was 
profitably marketed in the South Yemen, of all places’.” 

But even in cotton-growing regions essentially the same relations 
continued to exist. ‘If crop tenancy with payment in kind was a rule 
for those regions where subsistence farming prevailed, moneyed ten- 
ancy was widespread in cotton-growing regions’. 
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As mentioned by Trevaskis, in Abyan a European staff operated a 
cotton scheme. Two dozen of them lived apart from the local popula- 
tion near the town of Ji‘ar, with their own club and their own exotic 
habits. ‘But this was not a British colony and to an ultra-conservative 
Muslim population with no previous contact with Europeans they 
could only have seemed brash and offensive intruders’.“* Therefore 
even an economic project generally useful for the development of the 
Protectorates evoked ill-feeling among local population or, according 
to Trevaskis, ‘no more welcome colonialist target could have been 
offered a nationalist agitator’. 

A table below shows the low level of agricultural production in the 


country. 


Size of Area under Crops and the Level of Agricultural 
Production in the Protectorates” 


Sorghum 60,000 24,000 42,000 


Millet 13,000 3,800 II,000 
Wheat 8,000 4,500 4,000 
Barley 4,500 3,200 

Sesame 4,000 I,200 

Dates 12,000 

Cotton 55,000 

Cotton seed 


Cattle breeding was widespread all over the country. In 1962 camels 
there numbered 200 thousand, big-horned cattle 200 thousand, small- 
horned cattle 2.5 million, and donkeys 100 thousand.” A sizeable part 
of this livestock was in the hands of the feudal amirates rulers, anoth- 
er part belonged to nomad tribes, with the rest of the cattle owned by 
small farmers and no substantial surplus goods produced for the mar- 


ket. 
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The backwardness of South Yemen’s economy in general and the 
unequal development of Aden and the Protectorates also conditioned 
the peculiarities of the social character of the region. 


The Social Character of the South Yements 


Peculiar to the social character of the region was the great difference 
between Aden and the Protectorates. 

The formation of the proletariat was taking place in Aden from 
World War II up to the mid-1950s. Three circumstances fostered the 
shaping of its main sections. 

As has already been mentioned, in 1954 in a suburb of Aden an oil 
refinery was built, at which ten thousand local workers (mostly un- 
skilled), including builders, were working in the very first year. During 
subsequent years the number of workers employed therein was 
decreasing, to reach 1.8 thousand (in all, 2.1 thousand had been work- 
ing at the plant by 1967, among them 300 British and American spe- 
cialists). 

After World War II and in connection with the loss by Britain of 
its positions in other Arab countries, the importance of the Aden mil- 
itary base and the Aden port had grown. As a result, a major contin- 
gent of port workers was formed. In 1962 already 7.5 thousand per- 
sons, including about 6 thousand workers, had been working in the 
port.” A particular feature of this section of the proletariat was that 
seasonal workers formed a significant part of it. Trevaskis believed 
that a great majority of the population was made up of ‘coolies or 
labourers, who could be seen for the better part of every twenty-four 
hours humping sacks and packing cases’. He held that ‘they had not 
crystallised into an industrial proletariat, for they were peasants, who 
came to Aden for shifts of work and then returned to their homes in 
the Yemen’.”” 

In view of the fact that at that period in Aden a bustling construc- 
tion of the British military and civil installations, officers’ houses and 
administrative buildings of the Federation was in progress, construc- 
tion workers formed the majority of the local proletariat. By the data 
of the colonial Department of Labour, in 1954 those employed in con- 
struction formed 66 per cent of all those employed in industry (6,696 
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out of 10,027); in 1962 this indicator was 50 per cent (12,646 out of 
25,141), including 2,819 skilled and 6,972 unskilled workers and 2,436 
‘technicians and artisans’. Al-Hibshi asserts that this figure was con- 
siderably understated, as all the apprentices, women and teenagers 
were not taken into consideration, while the total number of people 
employed in construction was roughly 15 thousand.” 

A peculiar feature of the entire Aden proletariat was that immi- 
grants from the North formed a substantial part of it. 

A turbulent growth of the Aden proletariat took place in the sec- 
ond half of the 1950s as well. Whereas in 1954, according to the infor- 
mation of the colonial authorities, there were a little more than 30 
thousand wage workers,” in 1959 there were already roughly 62 thou- 
sand of them, including: in the port 5.6 thousand, at construction 
works 10 thousand, at the oil refinery 1.7 thousand,” at light industry 
enterprises 5 thousand, in commerce 7 thousand, and in servicing the 
Government and the British armed forces 11.6 thousand.” Thus only 
36 per cent of Aden wage workers were employed in industry and con- 
struction. Out of the total number of wage workers, Adenis numbered 
only 24 thousand, i. e. less than 40 per cent, while 60 per cent were 
arrivals from the North and from the hinterland of South Arabia. The 
working class constituted a quarter of the whole population of Aden. 

The Aden workers were still strongly linked to the village — the 
families of a great number of them lived in the rural areas and had land 
there. A certain part of wage workers, especially skilled ones, simulta- 
neously engaged in enterprise — owned workshops, taxis, used hired 
labour on their land in the countryside. 

The fishermen formed a group close in their position to the work- 
ers. In 1946 in Aden there were 1.3 thousand fishermen and 0.8 thou- 
sand in 1960 (due to the appearance of boats with diesel engines there 
was no longer need for a big crew). In the Protectorates the number 
of fishermen was much greater — according to al-Hibshi, 5 thousand, 
and they were in servitude to the usurers and fishmongers.” 

Part of the workers were engaged in salt production. In 1952 about 
a thousand workers were employed in four enterprises for the extrac- 
tion of salt from sea-water; however, by 1962 only one enterprise had 
continued to function.”° 

Aden workers laboured mostly at enterprises belonging to foreign 
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capital, and were therefore a propitious medium for the diffusion of 
anti-colonial and nationalist ideas in the future. National bourgeoisie 
in Aden did not fully develop, and those local capitalists who did exist 
in the Colony operated mainly in the domain of commerce and real 
estate (leasing flats to the British and local residents). Al-Hibsht, not- 
ing the ‘feebleness of national capital’, writes that this was especially 
noticeable in banking, which, being strongly developed in Aden, lay 
fully in the hands of the foreigners.” 

As a rule, the banks granted short-term loans and operated pre- 
dominantly in the field of commerce, almost without assisting the 
development of industry and agriculture.”* However, foreign capital 
predominated in the field of commerce as well. A. Besse, Luke & 
Thomas and other companies were masters of the Aden market. 

The colonial authorities encouraged the entrance into Aden of 
both Europeans and immigrants from their other colonies and 
Commonwealth countries. In 1964, 200 thousand Arabs, including 
those born in the Protectorates and in North Yemen, constituted 75.5 
per cent of the Colony’s population (265 thousand), Somalis 9 per 
cent, persons of Indian and Pakistani descent 7.5 per cent, Europeans 
7.5 per cent.” In 1953-1956 about 27 thousand immigrants arrived in 
Aden annually.*° Immigrants were employed predominantly in the 
field of trade and services. 

Wage workers in the Protectorates were largely represented by 
workers in small businesses, workshops, as well as agricultural labour- 
ers. Hired agricultural labourers were concentrated on cotton planta- 
tions at Abyan. 

South Yemeni society was predominantly tribal. Tribal relations 
permeated the whole sociopolitical life of the region, tribal distinc- 
tions intertwined with social and ethnic ones. In the Protectorates the 
greater part of the inhabitants was settled as tribes and there was a 
tribal division of labour. Belonging to a certain tribe was an important 
component of the identity of the residents of South Yemen’s hinter- 
land regions, and this was entrenched both by tradition and by the 
policies of the colonial authorities and feudal rulers of the Protect- 
orates, hindering the formation of national identification of the South 
Yemenis. More than ten per cent of the population led a nomadic way 
of life, other tribes being seminomadic or settled. 
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A peculiarity of South Yemeni society that distinguished it from 
the majority of Arab countries was also the existence in the Protect- 
orates of a hierarchical system of endogamous groups resembling 
castes. At the top of that system stood the sayyéds (descendants of the 
Prophet Muhammad) — a stratum of religious aristocracy, bearers of 
religious knowledge. In certain wilayats the sayyids wielded great 
power.” Adjoining them was another group of religious aristocracy, 
masha kh, i. e. shaykhs.®” Lower in status stood members of settled or 
nomadic tribes — gabilz, who enjoyed all the rights, including the 
right to bear arms. Even lower down the estate ladder stood the vari- 
ous subordinate groups of urban and rural population that did not 
form part of the tribes, including tradesmen, artisans and workers, 
called differently in different regions: khadar, du‘afa’, ha7k, and others. 
Hak (literally ‘weavers’) in Hadramawt were in actual fact collectors 
of brushwood and water-carriers. They had no right to study, bear 
arms and marry members of tribes. In Hadramawt there also existed 
a particular group of sébydn (literally ‘boys’), who were mostly general 
labourers and day-labourers. Groups living in the Western Protector- 
ate and North Yemen that stood even lower, for example akhdam — 
ashmen, domestic help, musicians and dancers at festivals — were in 
their standing akin to the Indian untouchables. In the Eastern Pro- 
tectorate the same role was performed by hajir (black-skinned inhab- 
itants of the Wadi Hajr region). Black slaves and descendants of slaves 
made up one more inferior category — ‘abid. Slavery lingered in many 
regions of South Yemen. 

The interlacing of several systems of social differentiation led to 
multiple identities. The ruling elite groups included: the feudal 
wilayat rulers (sultans, amirs, shaykhs), the tribal upper class (sayyids, 
shaykhs), the owners of lands living mostly in towns and drawing rent, 
the Aden comprador bourgeoisie, the civil and military bureaucracy. 

The interlacing of several systems of social differentiation and mul- 
tiple identities predetermined the fact that the ideas of patriotism 
and nationalism swept South Yemen much later than other Arab 
countries. Aden’s colonial officials, for the majority of whom the Col- 
ony service was, as Trevaskis writes, just a transit camp, did not realise 
that in prospect the situation might radically change. “The Colony 
bureaucracy was not unkind but its remoteness from and ignorance of 
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the people, for whom it was responsible, made it superlatively, if 
unconsciously, indifferent and, because it was untroubled by any 
nationalist challenge to its authority, also superlatively complacent’.”4 

The Protectorate rulers concentrated in their hands 70-80 per cent 
of the fertile lands of South Yemen and 20-25 per cent of lands with 
a low fertility of soil.* Big land-tenure was combined with the peas- 
ants’ shortage or lack of land. 

Widespread in South Yemen’s agriculture were shackling tenancy, 
subtenancy and pawning of land. In Lahj alone, where 100 thousand 
people lived, there were 3.5 thousand tenants.*® As a rule, the produc- 
er did not own the land he worked on, just as the landowner was not 
a worker. The problem of ‘absentee landlords’ was one of the main 
obstacles to the development of farming in South Yemen. “The polit- 
ical influence of some and the religious influence of others facilitated 
the transfer of the best lands under obscure circumstances into the 
hands of absentee owners. Thus in Lahj, for example, three-fifths of 
all land suitable for cultivation was in the hands of amirs and aristo- 
crats, and the rest belonged to small farmers owning one to 25 acres, 
that is, o.4-10 hectares on average.” 

The system of distribution of harvest among landowners, tenants, 
agricultural labourers and others differed subject to the degree of fer- 
tility of land, the length of its cultivation, to whether it was irrigable 
or dry, as well as to the degree of backwardness of relations them- 
selves. Thus in certain regions of Hadramawt a peasant after payment 
of the ‘ushr (a tithe tax) to the ruler gave the landowner a tenth of the 
harvest; in Lahj the feudlord received more than half of the harvest, 
and in mountain regions a third.” 

A tenant was not always a direct producer. Often this was simply a 
peasant who had the means to lease land but for work he hired a farm 
hand, to whom he paid an appropriate recompense. Anyhow, the 
direct producer received much less than half of the harvest. 

Feudalism had its positions in Lahj, Lower Yafi‘, al-Fadli, al- 
Awadhil, al-Awaliq, Dathinah, and the Sultanates of Hadramawt. In 
other regions there was no big landowning, but the type of farms and 
the forms of relations between landowner and workers remained the 
same. 

It should be taken into account that the direct producer, as a rule, 
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did not receive even that share of the harvest which remained after 
the settlement with the landowner: apart from that he paid off for the 
lease of the pump and for seeds; part of the produce went to a trader 
who bought it up from the peasants. As a result, for example, in 
Hadramawt the peasant producer was left with: 12.5 per cent in palm 
growing and 15 per cent of the produced output. 

All the aforesaid to a great extent predetermined the character of 
the liberation movement in the region, where the anti-colonial move- 
ment linked with protests against feudal and tribal elites of the 
Protectorates. However, a major prerequisite for the emergence of 
that movement was to become the formation of a new identity and 
the ripening of the national-patriotic consciousness, while getting the 
population involved in it was inconceivable without overcoming trib- 
al strife and the influence of the clan and tribal mentality. 


is 


CHAPTER 2 


The First Anti-colonial Mutinies and the Rise of 
‘Aden Separatism’ (before 1950) 


The period from the end of World War I till 1950 may with full cer- 
tainty be deemed the ‘infancy’ of the South Yemeni patriotic move- 
ment, whose precursors were the spontaneous anti-colonial actions of 
the earlier period. At that time the nascent national consciousness of 
the South Yemenis and their quest for new identities were mainly 
manifested in the activity of clubs, cultural, educational and charita- 
ble institutions. In the end of this period an organisation of Aden 
nationalists’ appeared demanding Aden to be separated from the rest 
of South Arabia and granted self-governance. 


The First Anti-British Actions and the Emergence of the Patriotic Movement 


Back in the first decade after the colonisation of Aden, the troops of 
the sultan of Lahj and other South Yemeni rulers offered resistance to 
the establishment of colonial domination. In these first encounters, 
the spontaneous protest of the Yemeni beduins and peasants was 
blended with the desire of shaykhs and sultans to regain their lost 
positions of dominance. The protest was manifested not only in mass 
actions but also in individual ones: attacks on British soldiers and offi- 
cers and colonial officials. Attempts were made on the life of 
Commander Haines, the symbol of the British colonisation.” 

The establishment and consolidation of the colonial system in 
South Arabia, and the gradual conversion by Britain of rulers of trib- 
al territories into the mainstay of that system put an end to organised 
resistance actions. However, in South Yemen there were spontaneous, 
sometimes mass uprisings of tribes directed against the colonial 
authorities and the local ruling elites. As early as 1903 the peasants of 
Hadramawt organised a movement against the landowners. The 
Radfan tribes rebelled in 1918-1938 and 1948-1957, the risings of the 
peasants of the Awaliq tribes continued from 1936 to 1946, unrest in 
1942 focused on the rural regions of al-Subayht, in 1947-1961 mass acts 
of violent disobedience were observed in Hadramawt and Mahrah, in 
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1942-1957 in Bayhan, in 1947-1957 in Sha‘tb, al-Halimayn and Dali’, in 
1957-1959 in Yafi’, in 1941 in Wahidi, in 1945-1957 in al-Fadli, and in 
1946-1950 in Dathinah and al-‘Awadhil.”° 

Members of the ruling elites of the Protectorates sometimes app- 
eared as spokesmen of protest sentiments, trying to turn them to 
their advantage. Thus during World War II Amir al-Kathiri Ibn 
Abdat excited a rebellion in Hadramawt against the local and colonial 
rulers, which al-Hibshi believes to be the ‘birth of the patriotic move- 
ment in Hadramawt’.”* However, on account of the backwardness and 
disunity of the Hadramawt tribes, the rebellion did not enjoy broad 
support and was suppressed without difficulty. 

Arab authors agree that the genuine, organised and conscious 
patriotic movement in South Arabia emerged rather late, especially 
compared to other Arab countries. Ahmad Atiyyah Misri explains this 
by a number of reasons: in particular, the deep fragmentation of the 
region, economic and social backwardness, the spontaneity of patri- 
otic action, the lack of people able to lead the movement, the con- 
centration of patriotic action solely in Aden and Mukalla, and the 
impotence of the local bourgeoisie, which in the South was engaged 
mostly in commercial and mortgage operations. 

Also playing their role, in Misri’s view, were such factors as submis- 
sion of the interests of the South Yemeni commercial bourgeoisie to 
the British ones, the spreading of ‘colonialist culture’, the sowing of 
discord among tribes by the colonial authorities and the use of immi- 
grants from other countries to further their positions. The complex 
situation in the North was conducive to the belated and long-drawn- 
out formation and maturation of the patriotic movement in the 
South.” 

The rudimentary forms of South Yemeni cultural and educational 
institutions in Aden, its suburbs, and Hadramawt that appeared after 
World War I, and later in Lahj were the forerunners of the South 
Yemeni patriotic movement. The Arab intelligentsia of Aden was dis- 
satisfied by the colonial cultural and educational policy and the lack 
of opportunities for acquaintance with Arab culture and education. 
After World War I, when the ideas of Arabism began to be diffused in 
the entire Arab world, it decided to borrow the experience of the lit- 
erary salons of Egypt, in which world-renowned poets then recited 
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their verse. A member of a Lahj family of sayyids Abd al-Aziz al- 
Tha‘alibi al-Jifri visited Aden in 1925.”? He was the initiator of the 
opening there under the protection of Amir and man of letters 
Ahmad Fadl al-Abdali of the Club of Arab Literature chaired by 
Muhammad Ali Luqman. Members of the club were promoting the 
circulation of works by Arab writers among the Colony’s intelligent- 
sia and sending articles to the newspapers of Egypt and Syria. They 
also founded the Arab Library in the Colony. The Club of Arab Lit- 
erature included such figures as Abdallah ‘Alawi al-Jifri, Shaykh 
Khalid Abdallah Abd al-Latif, Ahmad b. Taha al-Safi, and Shaykh 
Salih Barahim. 

In 1929 in Tawahi (one of the districts of Aden) the Club of Arab 
Reform was opened, led by a scion of a local aristocratic family Abduh 
Ghanim. Its secretariat included members of no less well-known and 
wealthy families — the al-Thaqqafs, the al-Asnajes, the Luqmans. 
Luqman later founded a similar club in Crater (a district of Aden) and 
al-Asnaj in Shaykh ‘Uthman (a suburb of Aden). The clubs were 
engaged in enlightening, educational (including the spread of Arabic), 
social and literary activity. 

In 1939 the literary youth of the Colony formed a circle under the 
name of Abi al-Iayyib Camp (named after the greatest medieval Arab 
poet Abi al-Iayyib al-Mutanabbt), while another circle bore the name 
of the no less well-known medieval poet Abi al-Ala’ al-Ma‘arri. 

All in all before World War II more than a dozen small clubs were 
already functioning in Aden. As a Western traveller wrote, the most 
important of them was the above mentioned Club of Arab Literature. 
While visiting that club he concluded that the Aden Arabs’ awaken- 
ing was in progress there. ‘Dominating these clubs were the young 
Arabs who had attended the Near East’s famed Arab universities in 
Cairo and Beirouth’.”* 

The Association of Literature and Debates, which emerged in 1942, 
functioned in the British Institute, its chairman being Muhammad 
Hasan Khalifah and its secretary Abd al-Qawi Hasan Makkawi. Sub- 
sequently almost all founders of these clubs and associations played an 
important role in the national-patriotic movement. One may cite 
some more clubs and circles, in which the young Arab intelligentsia of 
Aden, seeking to rediscover Arab ethnocultural identity, actively par- 
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ticipated, which laid down the basis for the later spread of national- 
patriotic ideas in its midst. 

The Club of the People set up in Lahj had both cultural-education- 
al functions and those of assisting the development of agriculture and 
management control. It included the former Head of Department of 
the Interior in Lahj Muhammad Ali al-‘Aqrabi, Secretary of the Board 
of Directors Salih Duba, Shaykh Ahmad al-Awlaqi and other public 
figures. The Aden and Lahj inhabitants took the main role in all 
these organisations. The Association of Brotherhood and Assistance, 
which called for ideological emancipation and enlightenment, was 
founded in Hadramawt. It included such political activists as Ahmad 
al-Shatir1, Mihdar al-Kaf, Ali b. Shaykh Bafaqth, Ahmad b. Zayn 
Bafagih, and Muhammad b. Husayn al-Kaf, also belonging to aristo- 
cratic families and clans.” 

Although these clubs and cultural associations left a small trace in 
South Yemen’s political culture, nevertheless their existence was evi- 
dence of the awakening of national consciousness among certain cir- 
cles of South Yemeni society, searching for new identities. The first 
club organisations rallied the most enlightened section of the intel- 
lectuals, mostly coming from the well-off social groups of the popula- 
tion. 

The rise of organised patriotic movement in South Yemen after 
World War II was facilitated by the circumstance that there was a 
freedom of meetings and cultural activity in the colony, with publica- 
tions printed, by means of which the patriots could carry on their 
work. 

The Yemeni emigrés who had returned to their homeland from var- 
ious countries played a conspicuous role in the activity of all the clubs 
and charitable institutions. Thus a group of Yemenis returned to 
Hadramawt from Indonesia (viz. from Java), one of the main centres 
of concentration of Yemeni emigration, where they had ties with the 
National Party and with a number of religious and left-wing organisa- 
tions. They fostered the inception of the patriotic movement in 
Hadramawt, diffusing reformist and unionist ideas.” 

Another important group for the inception of the patriotic move- 
ment was made up of South Yemenis who had studied in Arab coun- 
tries and brought the ideas of Arab nationalism along with them. 
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Thus Aden youth studied in a number of Arab countries; pupils and 
students from Hadramawt had long since been studying in Egypt, Iraq 
and Syria — Hadramawt enjoyed a high level of religious culture (in 
Arabia it was even believed that the level of education in Arabic and 
literature along with religious education in Hadramawt schools was 
no lower than in the major Arab countries).”’ 

Lahj, also enjoying a relatively high development level, was sending 
the youth for study to Iraq and Egypt. Egyptian teachers worked in 
the schools of Lahj.” It is not ruled out that patriotic sentiments were 
also fostered by contacts between South Yemeni nationalists and the 
‘free Yemenis’ residing in the South, who were in opposition to the 
imam’s theocratic regime.” 

The third group were South Yemeni workers who had returned 
from Britain, where they, through the medium of the British trade 
unions, became acquainted with liberal and reformist ideas, and sub- 
sequently played a definite role in the establishment of the trade- 
union movement in Aden (among them were the natives of Aden, 
Yafi‘, Dali‘ and other regions of South Arabia). 

The Great Muslim Association (GMA), founded in 1949, was play- 
ing a more conspicuous role in the colony’s sociopolitical and cultural 
life. In fact this was Aden’s first semipolitical organisation, and it 
included religious figures and intellectuals. At the head of the GMA 
stood the well-known lawyer, Pakistani-born Muhammad Abdallah. 
The GMA also comprised the eminent divine Shaykh Muhammad Ali 
Salim al-Bayhani, the Aden qadi Shaykh ‘Ali Bahumaysh, Salim al-Safi, 
‘Abdallah b. Salih al-Mihdar, Ali Ghanim Kulayb, Muhammad Ali al- 
Jifri, and others."°° The Association included both Muslims of non- 
Arab descent living in Aden (mostly Pakistanis) and natives of various 
regions of South Arabia and North Yemen. The GMA'’s official goals 
were care of the Muslim community, the development of the Muslims’ 
spiritual education, the attainment of brotherhood and cooperation 
among all Muslims of the region, the preservation of Arabic and its 
conversion into the first official language at schools and offices. With 
the death of its founder, the GMA’s activity began to wane, where- 
upon the greater part of the youth left it." Some of the GMA figures, 
among them al-Bayhani and Bahumaysh, afterwards, in the 1960s, 
held ambiguous positions concerning armed struggle, others, headed 
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by al-Jifri, directed the activity of the League of the Sons of South 
Arabia, while still others joined the so-called Aden Association. 


Organisations of Aden nationalists’ 


The Aden Association was founded in 1949, when the commenced 
GMA activity aimed at the unification of all Muslims of South Arabia 
drew a negative reaction on the part of the adherents of Aden nation- 
alism’, or separatism, who feared the dilution of the more developed 
Aden in the less developed South Arabian Protectorates. The 
Association advanced the slogan of ‘Aden for the Aden inhabitants’. 
The Aden Association demanded the separation of Aden from South 
Arabia and the granting of self-government to it with a subsequent 
admission into the British Commonwealth. According to the ideas of 
the founders of the Association, only the natives of Aden, both 
Yemenis and non-Yemenis, would enjoy full rights in Aden. The 
Association included sons of wealthy and aristocratic families of 
Aden, Somalian and Indo-Pakistani origin, whose every interest was 
associated with the British colonialism and who dreamed to see in 
Aden a second Hong Kong. The spiritual preceptor of the Aden 
Association was the well-known lawyer and man of letters 
Muhammad Ali Luqman,”” its chairman Hasan ‘Ali al-Bayami" and 
its general secretary Ali Muhammad Luqman.’** On the whole, the 
Association expressed the interests of Aden compradors. Its leaders 
called for the de-Arabisation of Aden, its opening for foreign immi- 
gration, the extension of citizenship to immigrants, the introduction 
of discriminatory measures with respect to the natives of North 
Yemen and from the internal regions of South Yemen, particularly a 
ban on their employment, as well as the ‘Adenisation’ of all appoint- 
ments in creating the local administrative apparatus. 

As R. J. Gavin believes, Aden’s traditional political families ‘had 
provided brokers of a special type, men whose business it was to mix 
commerce and politics, seeking the right formulae for reconciling the 
British administration with Arab society inside and beyond the 
Colony.” 

The Aden Association did not take part in the patriotic struggle. 
The Association’s activity was encouraged by the colonial authorities, 
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as its ideas suited their interests."°° The colonial administration ren- 
dered it both moral and moneyed assistance. The High Commissioner 
personally inspected the Association’s activity, kept an eye on its peri- 
odicals: Fatat al-Fazirah, al-Qalam al-adani, and The Observer.""’ 

Members of the Aden trading class did not sympathise with those 
who called for the complete overthrow of British rule, regarding such 
programmes as unrealistic and hoping for ‘gradual political advance by 
negotiation, and in 1956 the goal of the Aden Association, which 
broadly reflected their interests, was self-government for Aden with- 
in the Commonwealth’.’” 

In 1954, as Misri wrote, the Aden Association was renamed the 
People’s Congress; however, its political course did not undergo any 
change; in particular, there remained the demand to ‘keep the British 
presence and the British bases in Aden’ (according to Sallam Abbud, 
the Aden Association preserved its name as it was until 1957). It 
continued to enjoy the support of the foreign and local trade bour- 
geoisie. The main planks of the congress programme were as follows: 
the adoption of a new constitution providing for the establishment of 
a legislative assembly whose members would be elected ‘by the people 
of Aden’; the speediest holding of elections to the assembly before the 
expiry of the term of office of the current body with a view to form- 
ing a national government responsible to the legislative assembly with 
all the powers and prerogatives; making arrangements by the national 
government to prepare for the obtaining of independence; the setting 
of time for granting thereof and work to exercise the right to self- 
determination; the right of the government to enter into negotiations 
with other parties in the South for the purpose of unification ‘on the 
basis of independence’ under the proviso of the holding of a public 
referendum.”” 

Thus the CPPC did not exclude any form of unity between Aden 
and the Protectorates of the South. It is known that some of its mem- 
bers admitted the unity of the South in a ‘flexible federal form’”, 
which accorded with the strategy then adopted by the colonial admin- 
istration. However, this strategy was soon replaced by a new one, 
which was caused by both objective and subjective reasons. Among 
these subjective reasons one has to note above all the growth of patri- 
Otic sentiments, the rise of the national consciousness of the people 
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of South Arabia, the appearance of new tendencies in the patriotic 
movement, based on the ideas of Arabism and the unity of the South, 
which was also connected to the return to Aden of Yemenis from 
abroad. In these conditions the congress with its restricted Aden 
nationalism’ definitely lost support among the colony’s population. In 
this connection, the colonial administration, in ensuring its long-term 
interests, began to be oriented not towards supporting the colony’s 
insignificant minority, but to promoting a union of the regions of the 
South, which in the long term was also to include Aden. 

In 1957 the Congress split into two separate units: the National 
Unionist Party (NUP), headed by Hasan Ali al-Bayumi and Abd al- 
Rahman Jurjurah and the Constitutional Party of People’s Congress 
(CPPC), headed by the Luqman family. 

The views of the NUP (its organ the newspaper a/-‘Uribab pub- 
lished by Muhammad Hasan Awbali) reflected a change in the British 
strategy towards South Arabia. The party believed that neither Aden 
nor the South Arabian emirates could ensure for themselves a sepa- 
rate existence, and they must therefore unite. At the same time the 
leaders of the party stressed the huge difference in the development 
levels of Aden and the Protectorates, which, in their opinion, condi- 
tioned the necessity for Aden’s privileged position in this union. 
Guided by that point of view, the NUP leaders came out in support of 
the colonial authorities’ plan to incorporate Aden into the Federation 
of South Arabia. The NUP conception reflected the interests of both 
the colonial administration and that section of the Aden upper class 
that saw a guarantee of its continued existence in an alliance with the 
feudal rulers of the Amirates. 

As to the CPPC, it retained the old positions of the Aden Assoc- 
iation, standing for the secession of Aden from South Arabia. 

Besides the aforementioned parties, in Aden there were many other 
smaller political organisations that had no influence whatsoever. On 
evidence available, by the early 1960s there were 15 officially regis- 
tered parties and organisations in Aden. Among them were such par- 
ties"’ as the Party of the Nation, the Liberal Democratic Party and 
the Political Party of the People.” 

As stated later by the leaders of the anti-colonial movement, the 
formation of a greater number of parties in the colony helped the 
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colonial authorities to further their aims — the fragmentation of 
patriotic action by fanning internal antagonism among the partici- 
pants in it.”4 

Evaluating the initial stage of the patriotic movement as well as the 
first political parties and organisations that directly grew from it and 
advanced the demand of independence of British colonialism, it should 
be emphasised that it was largely the propertied classes whose inter- 
ests were linked to the colonial regime that were the milieu nourish- 
ing these organisations. The process of national consolidation could 
not yet be discerned in their ideas and programmatic prescriptions. 

However, it may be said with confidence that already, from the sec- 
ond half of the 1940s, the conflict in South Arabia between the inter- 
ests of the colonial regime authorities and those groups of the nation- 
al community that had begun to form there as a result of the new 
socioeconomic and political processes had become aggravated. At the 
same time, the general backwardness of the Colony and the 
Protectorates, the incomplete social differentiation, and also the huge 
discrepancy between the development levels of the colony and the 
Protectorates, as well as the polymorphous nature of Aden’s demo- 
graphic and social make-up retarded the process of maturation of the 
patriotic movement and encouraged it initially to take the form of 
mainly educational, cultural and charitable institutions, and then was 
directed by those forces which, due to their interests and links with 
the colonial authorities, could not advance the ideas of liberation. 

The promotion of immigrants of non-Arab descent to the highest 
rungs of the social ladder, their fear of a possible unification of South 
Arabia and their desire to come to power in the Colony were mani- 
fested in the appearance of parties on the political arena that were 
putting forward the ideas of Aden separatism, which in the final 
account suited the interests of the colonial regime. It is not by acci- 
dent that the proponents of Aden separatism later, at the end of the 
1950s, turned into direct associates of the colonial administration and 
supporters of all plans to keep the British domination over South 
Arabia.’ The amirs, shaykhs and sultans, members of the religious 
and tribal aristocracy, big bourgeoisie and the traditional intelligentsia 
associated with them, naturally, could not provide the ground from 
which the liberation ideas could spring. 
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However, on the whole the initial stage of the patriotic movement 
and the activity of the first political parties and organisations of South 
Yemen favoured the inception of the ideas of liberation and the 
broadening of the base of the patriotic movement, which in the 1950s 
was represented by such a ‘traditional’ party (to use the terminology 
prevailing among the Arab authors) as the League of the Sons of 
South Arabia (LSSA). 


CHAPTER 3 


New Challenge from the Protectorates: 
The League of the Sons of South Arabia (1950-1956) 


The anti-colonialism of the patriotically-minded South Yemeni intel- 
ligentsia was organically linked in its consciousness with the ideas of 
the unity of South Yemen and Arab nationalism, which set these cir- 
cles off against the Aden separatists loyal to the colonial authorities. 
From 1950 the patriotic movement entered a new phase — it was led 
by a party which was the first to advance the idea of national libera- 
tion in a full-blown form. However, the elite character of that organi- 
sation predetermined its transformation into a conservative force in 
the future. 


The LSSA in the Fight for the Unity of South Yemen 


At the turn of the 1950s, the activity of the Aden Association and the 
greater liveliness displayed by the champions of Aden separatism 
aroused a turbulent response among the adherents of Arabism, whose 
nucleus was made up of young South Yemeni intellectuals who bore 
the nationalist sentiment. In 1950, when the activity of the Great 
Muslim Association began to abate and the GMA could no longer 
articulate the interests of this young intelligentsia, its representatives 
left the Association and set up the League of the Sons of South Arabia 
(LSSA — Rabitat Abna’ al-Janib al-‘Arabi)"°, which soon came to lead 
the South Yemeni anti-colonial movement. But S. Abbud mentioned 
that even the former leaders of LSSA disagree about the exact date of 
the creation of this organisation — 1948, 1949 and 1950, and though, 
according to Sh. Al-Hibshi, LSSA received an official licence in 1948, 
the first organisational meeting of LSSA was held on Sunday, 29 April, 
1951, in the headquarters of the Club of Arab Literature in Aden. 
According to Abbid also, none of those who set up LSSA left the Ass- 
ociation; contradictions between them and the Association’s Chair- 
man, Muhammad Ali Salim al-Bayhani, appeared only in 1957. Prior to 
that time the leaders of LSSA remained in the Aden Association (the 
LSSA Secretary General Shaykhan al-Hibshi was elected Deputy 
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Chairman of the GMA in Aden in 1955, and the LSSA Chairman, 
Muhammad Ali al-Jifri, retained his position as a member of its 
administrative committee. LSSA enjoyed the support of the Free 
Yemenis and a number of other organisations. The first trade union 
was founded in Aden in 1953 with its direct participation. Thus the 
trade-union movement had from the outset a political colouring.” 
The prime mover among the young intellectuals that founded the 
League were the graduates of universities and secondary schools of 
Arab countries — Egypt, Iraq and Sudan, as well as Aden and the Pro- 
tectorates — who had already from the late 1940s argued against the 
methods of colonial rule and separatist tendencies. The League asso- 
ciated largely the sons of the South Arabian bourgeoisie and the fam- 
ilies of sultans and shaykhs of Lahj, Hadramawt, al-‘Awaliq and al-Fadii. 
The GMA was not the only forerunner of the LSSA. Before the 
creation of the League, various forms of patriotic action had taken 
place in which the LSSA founders took a direct part. Thus in Lahj the 
sultan ‘Ali Abd al-Karim came to head a movement directed against 
the British interference into the internal affairs of the sultanate and 
against the treaty on advisers which the colonial officials wished to 
impose on the sultanate.”® Standing along with the sultan at the head 
of the Lahj anti-colonial movement were Muhammad Ali al-Jifri, who 
subsequently became chairman of the League, and Abdallah ‘Alawi al- 
Jifri. Two other movements originated in Hadramawt and in the al- 
‘Awaliq region. In Hadramawt young nationalist militants demanded 
the unification of two sultanates — al-Kathiri and al-Qu’ayti. A 
prominent role among them played the future secretary-general of the 
League, lawyer Shaykhan al-Hibshi, the future treasurer of the League 
‘Umar Mihdar al-Kaf (from the religious and aristocratic family of al- 
Kaf), and Alt b. ‘Aqil; also from the family of shaykhs, who acceded to 
it later. In al-Awaliq the demands of the participants in the move- 
ment, which were not met either, were the reorganisation of the 
administration and the drawing of local inhabitants into it. One of the 
leaders of that movement was the well-known religious figure ‘Ali b. 
‘Alt Muhammad al-Jifri, who had a strong influence in the region.”” 
Among the founders of the LSSA were the future creator of the 
first Marxist group in Yemen ‘Abdallah Badhib, one of the creators of 
the Yemen branch of the Movement of Arab Nationalists and the 
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National Front Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, as well as Salim al-Safi, Rashid al- 
Hariri, Ahmad ‘Abdu Hamza, ‘Ali Ghanim Kulayb, Abdallah Ahmad 
al-Fadli, Husayn Hadi al’Awlaqi, and Ali Muhammad Salim al- 
Sha‘bi.’”° 

It was declared that the League’s main objective was the creation of 
a single sovereign state in the whole South Arabia, including Muscat 
and Oman. Despite the LSSA’s ties with the nobility of the Protect- 
orates, it opposed not only the British colonialism but also those 
rulers of the amirates who were its direct accomplices, as well as the 
bourgeoisie of Aden. A significant element that conditioned the win- 
ning by the League of rather strong positions in the region was that, 
as distinct from other existing political organisations which limited 
their activity to Aden, it was the first to be able to reach beyond the 
colony and start the spreading of its ideas in the hinterland regions, 
although this was done with the help of representatives of the tribal 
nobility. As the LSSA’s activity extended, it was joined by individual 
members from the middle-class and petty-bourgeois strata, but it was 
not they who determined the party’s identity. On the whole, it always 
reflected the interests of the Arab commercial bourgeoisie that 
formed alliances with the big South Arabian landowners and tribal 
nobility. The League used exclusively peaceful methods of struggle — 
petitions, leaflets, contacts with the Arab and international public 
opinion. Until 1954, these methods were only propaganda ones, meant 
to influence foreign policy, and the League remained a little-known 
organisation. From 1954, when the LSSA changed over to mass forms 
of action, mostly demonstrations and rallies, its weight quickly began 
to increase.” 

According to LSSA leader M. A. al-Jifri, the League’s aims and prin- 
ciples were defined as follows: the belief in Arab nationalism; the 
striving for unity of the entire South Arabia; the forming of a single 
government for Aden, Eastern and Western Protectorates; the procla- 
mation of social justice and the granting of equal rights and duties of 
all citizens; the denunciation of class struggle, fanaticism, tribal left- 
overs and exploitation; the belief in the unity of Arab struggles ‘in all 
parts of the Arab homeland’. 

However, the League, due to the narrowness of its base and its lean- 
ing on the predominantly higher ranks in the Protectorates and the 
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bourgeoisie, did not stay long at the helm of the anti-colonial patriot- 
ic movement. Nonetheless, the League’s unitary nationalist slogans, 
its patriotic activity and attempts to reach beyond the limits of the 
colony at first objectively played a positive role in the ripening of the 
South Yemeni national-patriotic movement. 

The LSSA’s slogans were as follows: ‘No independence without fed- 
eration (of the South — V. N.)’ and ‘No federation without Aden’. In 
other words, the League raised the question of a federal form of state 
in South Arabia with the incorporation of Aden into it even before 
that form was chosen by the British as a screen to keep the puppet 
regimes in power in the Protectorates. In practical activity, the LSSA 
criticised the methods of colonial rule. The League activists urged 
that the North Yemenis should not be considered foreigners, demand- 
ing that they be granted the same rights as all the South Yemenis. 

The official press organs of the LSSA were the newspapers a/-Fanub 
al-Arabi (South Arabia) published by Ahmad ‘Umar Bafaqih and a/- 
Nabdab published by ‘Abd al-Rahman Jurjurah. A/-Nahdab appeared in 
1952. As Fred Halliday wrote, its demands — to unify the South and 
the North, and to create local assemblies with a federal capital in 
Aden instead of traditional rule ‘were too far for the British who 
opposed reforms that might undermine the powers of the sultans and 
were at that time in favour of keeping Aden and the hinterland sepa- 
rate’. In 1953 a/-Nabdab was banned, but in 1954 a new magazine — al- 
Fajr (Dawn) — was launched by the same group of people’. 

In 1962 M. 4. al-Jifri published a brochure on the League’s pro- 
gramme, principles and aims, thereby summing up the content of all 
its documents — the 1956 Constitution and Political Statement, the 
1958 Statement, the 1960 Statement on the League’s Position towards 
Yemen, and the 1962 League’s Appeal to the Organisations and 
Militants of the South. It singled out the following items: the LSSA‘s 
belief in the unity of South Arabia and in Arab nationalism, its denun- 
ciation of separatism, sectarianism, tribalism, nepotism, and confes- 
sionalism, its upholding of social justice, the prosecution of the LSSA‘s 
activity and the fulfilment of its own programme ‘under the auspices 
of the lofty doctrine of Islam’,”* the belief in democracy and cooper- 
ation between the League and other organisations. The ultimate task 
of the LSSA, according to the author, was full, not regional unity.” 
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The attempts to introduce into the political language the slogans of 
social justice were caused by the desire to ‘keep abreast of the times’ 
under conditions where the pan-Arab nationalist organisations, who 
were actively propagandising similar attractive slogans, had already 
been active in the region. The League traditionally refrained from 
advancing any socioeconomic demands, a point for which it suffered 
criticism on the part of these organisations, which were gaining in 
strength. 

In spite of the many weaknesses, the League in the first period of 
its existence carried on vigorous work, being a school which the lead- 
ers of various currents of the patriotic movement had attended. Even 
the first South Yemeni Marxists carried on political work via the 
LSSA, ‘which, up until the appearance of the trade-union movement 
in 1956, had remained the only patriotic political organisation’.””° 

The League’s political struggle against the early projects of colonial 
federation, draft agreements on oil and the plan for Aden’s self-gov- 
ernment, as well as the struggle against colonial exploitation at the 
cotton plantations of Lahj and Abyan, earned it a certain popularity in 
the region. However, the LSSA’s cooperation with the sultans and the 
latter’s admission into the organisation aroused discontent with and 
mistrust of the LSSA felt by many anti-colonial activists of South 
Yemen. 

The situation in the patriotic movement as it formed by the mid- 
1950s was the decisive factor in changing the position of the League 
and in the attitude to it on the part of the patriotically-minded intel- 
ligentsia. By the early 1950s the watershed between anti-colonial 
activists, or patriots and ‘moderates’ who were loyal to the colonial 
authorities, was passing along one line: the former thought of the 
future South Arabia as an undivided South Arabian state, whereas the 
latter stood for the autonomy of Aden in the framework of the 
Commonwealth, the future of the remaining part of the South being 
of no interest to them. It is in this that the League primarily differed 
from the organisations of the Aden separatists. But, as the national 
consciousness of the South Yemenis and the patriotic movement in 
the region developed, the idea of national unity widened its limits and 
the aspirations of the young generation of South Yemeni patriots 
towards national liberation had already been epitomised in Yemeni 
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unity, that is, in the idea of creating a single independent all-Yemeni 
state. But the League was against the idea of unity with the North and 
thereby objectively stood against the new form of the developing 
national consciousness. 

In the opinion of the LSSA leaders, the North stood at a much 
lower development level’than the South, while the so-called ‘unity of 
Yemeni land’ was an illusory theory, since ‘there is no special Yemeni 
land that would differ from the Arab one’.’”” Such a statement of the 
question allowed the League to combine the slogan of Arab unity 
(which in itself did not require any practical action) with the repudia- 
tion of the slogan of the unity of both Yemens. 


Dissociation in the LSSA and the Activity of the United Patriotic Front (al- 
Jabhab al-Wataniyyab al-Muttabidah) 


In 1954 the left wing, which called for the unity of South and North 
Yemen, became isolated in the LSSA. These politicians withdrew 
from the League and, jointly with some notable trade-union activists, 
formed the United Patriotic Front (UPF) headed by Muhammad 
Salim ‘Alt, the owner of the newspaper a/-Ba‘th. Among the trade- 
union leaders who entered the UPF were ‘Abdallah al-Asnaj, 
Muhammad Sa‘id Miswat, Abdu Khalil Sulayman, and others.” The 
UPF also included some cultural societies and was supported by the 
Yemeni Union (al-Ittihad al-Yamaniyy) that campaigned against the 
imam’s regime in North Yemen. According to Muhammad Awbali 
(subsequently chairman of the Supreme Council of the Federation of 
South Arabia), the UPF arose after the strikes of 1954, when workers 
felt the need for political leadership; however, the Aden government 
failed to recognise it as a political party. In the beginning of its exis- 
tence, the Front was extremely popular.’ The alliance between the 
left-wing members of the League and the trade-union leaders, based 
on the unanimity of views in relation to the North, could largely be 
explained by the fact that the Northerners made up the nucleus of 
Aden’s working class. According to Abdallah Badhib, the UPF soon 
ceased to exist, because the colonial authorities banished some of its 
leaders, but mostly because the trade-union leaders withdrew from 
the Front.*° 
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As far as the LSSA was concerned, it isolated itself from the work- 
ers and other labouring masses due to the position it took on that 
question, ‘although those who called for Yemen unity did not repre- 
sent it as a violent incorporation of the South at all’.* Such a position 
of the League also led to the loss of support on the pan-Arab level. 

Another important element that fostered the split in the League 
was the attitude to the elections to the so-called Legislative Council 
of the Aden government in 1955. While patriots and the patriotic 
organisations called the population to boycott these elections, the 
League declared its decision to take part in them, a move that pushed 
many supporters away from it. This showed the inconsistency and 
conciliatory character of the League, although many of its leaders 
understood that the election to the Council passed according to the 
recipes made by the colonial administration. It is worthy of note that 
in a brochure issued in 1959 the LSSA Bureau condemned the 
Legislative Council and called for boycotting the new elections to it. 
The preface to the brochure was written by one of its prominent lead- 
ers, Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, who already then was member of the clandes- 
tine Movement of Arab Nationalists (WAN), while the author of the 
brochure was an unknown ‘young man’ among the leaders, which sug- 
gests that the brochure rather reflected the views of only a part of 
LSSA members. 

The suggestion that these patriotic positions did not reflect the 
views of the League’s leadership is corroborated by the fact that, hav- 
ing initially condemned plans for the establishment of a puppet FSA, 
the LSSA later supported them. This narrowed the LSSA’s support 
base even more, exciting the protest of all the patriotic organisations. 

As for the UPF, it was one of the first organisations that as early as 
1955-1956 first invoked the unity of the North and South of Yemen, 
stood for the annihilation of colonial domination in the South and the 
reactionary imam’s regime in the North, calling for boycott of the 
British project separating Aden from other parts of South Arabia; in 
accordance with that project the Arabs would become just one of the 
different national communities of the city. Adil Rida points out: it was 
the UPF’s merit that it managed to instil the notion of the ‘unity of 
geographic Yemen’ in the minds of the masses.” 

The opposition of the patriotic movement to the League especial- 
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ly increased from 1958, when new political parties and organisations of 
the nationalist type began to operate in South Yemen. They consid- 
ered as separatism the appeals of the League towards the creation of 
the Federation of South Arabia and its secession from North Yemen, 
which ran counter to the principles of nationalism and patriotism, and 
stood against its operating methods, in particular against the use of 
differences between the colonial authorities and certain sultans, not 
those between colonialism and the South Yemeni people. Thus, for 
example, the LSSA wagered on the differences between the British 
and Sultan ‘Ali ‘Abd al-Karim, who strove to become the Federation’s 
president.” 

Gradually all the patriotic elements started to withdraw from the 
LSSA, among them certain trade-union militants ‘who had initially 
had differences with the Aden Trades Union Congress on a number of 
subjective and minor issues, as well as the grouping that later began to 
function as a branch of the Movement of Arab Nationalists in 
Yemen’.*4 

As the liberation movement in South Arabia grew, particularly after 
the start of the armed revolt, the LSSA was increasingly transforming 
into a conservative organisation; it comprised those forces that came 
out against the armed national-liberation movement. After South 
Yemen gained independence, the leaders of the League emigrated to 
Saudi Arabia. 

Thus the LSSA’s role, as was shown, was also disparate at various 
stages of the evolution of the South Yemeni patriotic movement. 

By the mid-1950s, the League had no longer been the only 
spokesman of the patriotic movement. The UPF and then the Aden 
Trades Union Congress (ATUC) represented another line in that 
movement, which will be dealt with separately. But before passing to 
the examination of the workers’ movement in South Yemen, which 
played a great role in the liberation struggle, one should mention yet 
another type of organisation. 

In the mid-1950s, when the patriotic movement in South Yemen 
entered a new phase, various fronts and blocs began to form on the 
initiative of groups of intelligentsia, whose activity, however, was 
unsuccessful and their existence short. Among them were the 
National Congress (1956), the Popular and National Unions (both 
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emerged in 1959), the National Bloc (1961) and the Bloc of the 
Patriotic Forces (1961). The latter in April 1961 managed to mobilise 
the population for a demonstration of protest during the visit of the 
British Colonial Secretary, but soon the bloc fell apart.’” Never- 
theless, these organisations also played a role in the making of the 
South Yemeni liberation movement. 

Based on the analysis of the press materials, Muhammad al-Hibshi 
formulated the programme of Aden’s patriotic organisations in the 
1950s as follows: 


- reaching the unity of clubs and patriotic groupings; 

- propaganda of the unity of South Yemen as the patriotic move- 
ment then saw it, on the basis of a union of chieftains of tribes; 

- spreading the ideas of patriotism and Arab nationalism and the 
renunciation of tribalism; 

- the creation of movements mobilising the public opinion for put- 
ting pressure on the British administration with a view to the 
development of Arabic and its transformation into an official lan- 
guage in place of English (for instance, in 1955 taxi-drivers called 
a strike, demanding that Arabic numerals and letters should 
become obligatory for car licence numbers); 

- every possible glorification of the Arab nation, especially its van- 


guard, Egypt.”° 


CHAPTER 4 


Trade Unions Create PSP (1956-1963) 


The rapid development of the colony’s economy in the late 
1940s-early 1950s, the changes in the social make-up of the popula- 
tion, the first steps of the South Yemeni patriotic movement, as well 
as the impact of the international workers’ movement, promoted the 
inception of the organised trade-union movement in Aden. The pecu- 
liarity of the Aden trade unions was that from their very emergence 
they had been oriented to national liberation and performed the func- 
tion of political parties. 


The Workers’ Movement and the Aden Trades Union Congress 


The first law on workers’ trade unions and labour conflicts was prom- 
ulgated in Aden in 1942, defining the rules of trade-union registration. 
However, the first demands on registration were submitted to the 
colonial authorities only ten years after the promulgation of the law. 
Naturally, the appearance of the first trade unions was associated with 
the development of Aden’s economy, above all the expansion of the 
port, the construction of an oil refinery and the growth in the num- 
ber of hired workers and the activity of the first patriotic organisa- 
tions. 

Even before the emergence of the organised movement, in the sec- 
ond half of the 1940s spontaneous strikes began to occur in Aden. In 
1948 there was a wave of labour unrest in the port.”’ In 1950 port 
workers and labourers working at the construction of the oil refinery 
went on strike. 

It was at that time that the invalidity of the old, traditional system 
of labour organisation in Aden became especially evident, with its 
mugaddams and syrangs, its labour brokers and casual labourers.” 

After the 1948 strikes in the colony a Labour Office was established 
and a Labour Officer appointed. The reform of that system carried 
out under the patronage of Sir Tom Hickinbotham, then Chairman of 
the Port Trust,’ fostered the creation of trade unions. 

One of the first trade unions — the Aden Union of Workers and 
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Employees — was established in 1952 under the direct influence of the 
LSSA. Despite the fact that initially the process of building trade 
unions was going slowly, by 1955 their number had reached twelve. 

In a brochure issued by the General Confederation of Arab ‘Trade 
Unions, the following reasons for the paucity of trade unions in 1952 
are cited: lack of industry (the oil refinery was built only in 1954), the 
unwillingness of foreign workers to admit Arabs into the ranks of 
their unions, as well as the obstacles thrown in their way by the entre- 
preneurs who did not wish to accept for employment Arab workers 
who were trade-union members.'*° 

By the middle of the 1950s, strike action in Aden had become more 
active. Stormy strikes occurred in Aden in 1954-1955. In the beginning 
of 1955, a strike erupted at the oil refinery, which the authorities sup- 
pressed militarily. The workers were fired upon, and in response the 
strikers began to make fires." By early March 1956, strikes took place 
at a number of enterprises belonging to foreign capital, as well as cer- 
tain offices. From March till April, more than 7,000 persons took part 
in strikes, and in the course of the troubles there were two serious 
clashes between workers and police.” During them more than 20 
trade unions were established, which had by the end of 1956 num- 
bered 24. 

On 3 March 1956 a council was formed, discharging the function of 
unification of workers’ trade unions and ensuring their solidarity in 
the fight for the improvement of conditions of the workers’ life and 
labour. The young leaders of the workers’ trade unions and the politi- 
cians that had come from the LSSA and acted within the UPF frame- 
work succeeded in uniting the workers and organise the Aden ‘Trades 
Union Congress (ATUC, al-Mu’tamar al-‘Ummiliyy) at the end of 
1956—beginning of 1957..” As noted by R. J. Gavin, ‘the clerks, zntel- 
lectuels and educated craftsmen were the men of the hour. They 
offered their services to the worker first of all as the members of the 
radical United National Front (correct name — United Patriotic Front 
— V.N.), and later, when employers refused to negotiate with politi- 
cians, in the guise of trade-union leaders’."** 

In the course of 1956-1957, the creation of new trade unions went 
on, and along with this the reorganisation of the work of the ATUC, 
which at the time united all the trade unions, was in progress.” The 
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Chairman of the Congress was Zayn Sadiq, its Secretary General — 
Abdallah al-Asnaj. Among the prominent trade-union leaders were 
Ali Husayn al-Qadi, Salih Muhsin, ‘Abdallah al-Salaft, Abdu Khalil 
Sulayman, Muhammad Sa‘td Miswat, Muhammad ‘Abdu Nu‘man, and 
others. By 1959, 49 trade unions had already been registered in Aden, 
of which five comprised employers. By 1962, the ATUC included 32 
unions with a total membership of 21.4 thousand."*° 

The great credit for consolidating Aden workers, in their majority 
unskilled, almost two thirds of them employed outside the industrial 
sector and disunited tribally, ethnically and religiously, went to the 
ATUC. The authorities, as reported by Arab authors, pitted one 
group against the other; thus, in particular, attempts were made by 
means of agents to set up trade unions containing only workers of 
Aden descent. The authorities signed off the most active leaders, ban- 
ished them to North Yemen and the Protectorates, and sometimes 
arrested them.’*” 

At first, the trade-union struggle was limited largely to the sphere 
of economic interests, where the unions managed to achieve a satis- 
faction of certain demands — of the reduction of working hours, wage 
increase and the introduction of social welfare.* The experience of 
this struggle, as the trade-union leaders noted, helped to realise the 
close interrelation between the colonial regime and the condition of 
the workers, and consequently between the professional and the polit- 
ical demands. Gaining experience, the trade unions began to put for- 
ward not only economic but also patriotic, political slogans. Strike 
action reached a particular pitch in the year of the ATUC’s founda- 
tion — 1956, when 210,000 man-days were lost in 72 strikes. The 
Anglo-Franco-Israeli aggression against Egypt was also a factor in this. 

In the period of the tripartite aggression of Britain, France and 
Israel against Egypt in 1956, the Aden trade unions vigorously cam- 
paigned against it, expressing solidarity with the ‘brotherly Arab 
country. Demonstrations and rallies were held in Aden, organised by 
the trade unions, and port workers refused to unload British and 
French ships and the townspeople to attend to British and French 
tourists. The demonstrators handed a petition of protest to the High 
Commissioner.’*? This campaign in many respects promoted the 
growth of the patriotic sentiment in the country. 
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The colonial authorities called 1956 a ‘year of instability in the 
Colony’. By that time, the Colony had already come under a signifi- 
cant influence of other countries of the Arab world that promoted the 
growth of national-patriotic feelings. In particular, the broadcasts of 
Radio Cairo, and later Radio Sanaa, began to exert a great impact on 
the South Yemeni minds at that time. The Minister of State at the 
Colonial Office Lord Lloyd, while on a visit to Aden in May 1956, was 
‘sreeted by a demonstration at the airport calling for independence — 
the first time a distinguished visitor had been so received’.”” In his 
public statement the minister said that due to Aden’s importance 
within the Commonwealth, Her Majesty’s government ‘cannot fore- 
see the possibility of any fundamental relaxation of their responsibil- 
ities for the Colony’..”" 

The Commission of Inquiry on labour conditions set up in 1956 by 
the colonial authorities accused the UNF of injecting the strikes with 
nationalist politics.” 

The period of 1959 (the year of the creation of the Federation of 
Arab Amirates of the South) — the first half of 1960 (up until the 
passing of a new Industrial Relations Ordinance that banned strikes) 
was marked by a rise in the strike movement, when more than 
270,000 man-days were lost as a result of the holding of 104 strikes. 
The data cited below elucidate the dynamics of the strike move- 


ment.’? 


Number of strikes | Number of man-days lost 


1956 209,790 
1957 2,056 
1958 7,818 
1959 148,183 
1960 (until 24 June) 122,121 


In 1956 the ATUC joined the International Confederation of Free 
Trade Unions (ICFTV) and later, in 1960, the General Confederation 
of Arab Trade Unions (GCATU).** The ATUC entertained contacts 
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with the British trade unions, which were exerting a great influence 
on it. During 1956-1960, the militants of the British trade-union 
movement regularly visited Aden, promoting mutual understanding 
between the ATUC leadership and the Aden administration. 

As early as the 1950s, the Aden trade unions played a conspicuous 
role not only in the protection of rights of Aden workers, but in the 
South Yemeni patriotic movement as well. The consolidation of the 
trade-union and patriotic movement, in its turn, fostered the growth 
of the student and women’s organisations. 

Ahmad Atiyyah Misri summarises ATUC main goals and principles 
on the basis of its programmatic statements and documents as fol- 
lows: 


- anti-colonial orientation of the workers’ movement and the 
demand of evacuation of the British military base from Aden; 

- defence of the workers’ movement and workers’ rights vis-a-vis 
the employers and the colonial authorities; 

- denunciation of the constitutional manoeuvres of the colonial 
authorities, and belief in Yemeni unity.’” 


Thus the Congress set itself against the LSSA as an advocate of 
Yemeni unity, which helped it for a certain time to assume the leader- 
ship of the patriotic movement in Aden. The ATUC’s consistent anti- 
colonialism was combined with slogans of struggle ‘against exploita- 
tion and feudalism’, for the construction of an ‘effective socialist 
life’.°° However, the ATUC'’s ‘anti-feudal’ slogans were pure rhetoric, 
as the Congress had no influence in the country’s hinterland regions. 

What is noteworthy is the ATUC'’s total lack of religious slogans. 
In its documents the ‘handful of religious figures cooperating with 
colonialism’ is even included among those forces the Congress had 
opposed.” The ATUC also condemned tyranny in the North prac- 
tised under ‘cover of Islam’.** 

The ATUC’s transformation into a leading political force was facil- 
itated not only by its political positions and links with the workers, 
but also by its organisational skills. 

In early 1958, the ATUC sounded the alarm in connection with the 
opening by the colonial authorities of free immigration into Aden, 
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which threatened the local workers with unemployment and entailed 
high prices. 

After a series of strikes and bomb explosions, in March 1958 a group 
of ATUC functionaries was arrested, headed by its Assistant Sec- 
retary-General, charged with ‘subversive activity’.”” 

In April that year, at the call of the ATUC, a general strike of work- 
ers and employees was held in Aden, which was crowned with success, 
with the result that the authorities had to take measures to limit 
immigration.””° 

In May 1958, the authorities declared a state of emergency. The 
ATUC journal a/-Amil (Worker) was banned,but almost immediately 
it was replaced by al-‘Ummal (Workers). Despite a ban on strikes, the 
Port Trust Employees Union struck in January 1959. Later they were 
followed by the BP workers’ trade union.™ 

The workers’ trade unions came out in support of the Algerian lib- 
erating revolution of 1954-1962, the anti-monarchical revolution of 
1958 in Iraq and against the landing of American troops in Lebanon."” 

In late 1958, the ATUC led the struggle to boycott the elections to 
the Legislative Council. The Congress denounced the disfranchise- 
ment of Northern workers by the colonialists, demanding the aboli- 
tion of property qualification, the right of veto accorded to the British 
High Commissioner and the custom of appointing a certain quota of 
Legislative Council members." 

Under the influence of the workers’ movement in Aden, trade 
unions began to arise in some cities of the hinterland of South Yemen. 

After the elections to the Legislative Council held in 1959 the 
ATUC refused to recognise their results and boycotted the Council. 
Amid growing tensions and the energised patriotic movement, the 
colonial authorities, following the advice of a British expert, drafted 
the so-called Industrial Relations Ordinance prescribing the banning 
of strikes and the establishment of arbitration commissions to deal 
with conflicts between workers and employers. The intention of the 
Aden Legislative Council to adopt that law caused a storm of protests 
among the workers. In these conditions an internal struggle flared up 
in the Congress between the reformist leadership that was increas- 
ingly inclined towards conciliation and the left-wing activists repre- 
sented by the Aden Marxists led by Abdallah Badhib and members of 
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the MAN South Yemeni branch wishing to intensify strike action 
against the ban. From 8 to 12 August 1960, the protest strike against 
government intention to pass an anti-labour law was held for an hour 
daily." 

Altogether by the middle of 1960, that is, before the passing of the 
law banning strikes, more than 80 separate workers’ strikes against 
foreign monopolistic companies were held in Aden, some of which 
lasted for months. Here it is necessary to note the May demonstration 
of 1956 in token of protest against the visit to Aden of the Deputy 
Colonial Secretary Lord Lloyd; the general strike in April 1958 against 
the permission of free immigration into Aden from the Common- 
wealth countries; the movement in October 1958 against the rigged 
elections to the Legislative Council; the strike of the workers and 
technical personnel; the strike of the workers of the oil refinery at the 
end of 1961, which was led by the activist of the Marxist grouping, sec- 
retary of the union of workers and technical personnel Abdallah Ali 
Murshid; and the student movement in February 1962 against the 
policies in the field of education. 

On 15 August, the High Commissioner announced that the anti- 
labour law had gone into effect. In the process, the colonial authori- 
ties managed to receive the support of the Aden commercial bour- 
geoisie and certain religious figures."*’ However, a ban was imposed on 
the publication of a trade-union organ — the newspaper al-‘Ummal 
(Workers). In response to the passing of the law in August 1960, work- 
ers and employees, following the appeal of the leftist elements, called 
a general strike, which lasted for 24 hours. The strike was terminated 
by the trade-union leaders after their meeting with the High Com- 
missioner. They motivated this by saying that the High Commissioner 
threatened to sack all the workers, while the sultans had promised 
him the requisite number of workforce to substitute for those 
sacked." The ATUC leadership was intimidated by the law and tried 
to find a compromise with the authorities. It called on the workers to 
desist from strikes henceforward under the pretext of preserving the 
trade-union movement. At the same time the Congress leaders did 
not officially recognise the anti-labour law and appealed to public 
opinion abroad and received broad support on the part of the World 
Federation of Trade Unions.” 
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Nonetheless, the left trade-union figures continued to organise 
strikes, while the moderate leadership geared itself to the signing of 
agreements between the unions and the employers, which would pro- 
vide for the labourers’ renunciation of using strikes. 

The ATUC leaders had even earlier manifested their willingness to 
deal with problems by means of agreement. Thus according to T.: 
Hickinbotham, in 1956, when Aden was rocked by the March strikes, 
‘they (these leaders — V. N.) acted relentlessly to end the strikes. If it 
had not been for their help and mutual understanding, things would 
have got much worse’. 

The split that deepened in the trade unions, on account of a differ- 
ent attitude to the law, had negative consequences for the condition 
of trade-union members. The ATUC was unable to protect those dis- 
charged as a result of the refusal of the leadership of the trade unions 
of the employees and workers of the Armed Forces and the Beduin 
Levies to support the strikers’ demands. 

Thus the anti-labour law of 1960 caused dissociation in the trade 
unions, which called forth the crisis of the trade-union movement. 


The People’s Socialist Party 


The early 1960s were marked, on the one hand, by the complication 
of the situation for the South Yemeni patriotic movement and, on the 
other, by the emergence of the international factors that promoted its 
further development. In 1960-1962 the colonial authorities dealt a 
series of blows to the trade unions, as a result of which the trade- 
union movement, which had taken an active part in political events 
that occurred in the region, landed up in a difficult situation. The ban 
on strikes, government repression, as well as the crisis of the trade- 
union movement, called for decisive measures. The ATUC leaders 
were also aware of this, the more so as new patriotic organisations 
were gathering momentum in the region — the MAN, the Ba'th Party 
and the PDU (see next chapter), who menaced to dislodge them from 
their former positions. 

At the same time the colonial administration was undertaking new 
steps to improve its management of the region. In July 1961, the 
British Colonial Secretary approved the agreement between the dele- 
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gations of the FSA and Aden on the immediate start of negotiations. 
The impending incorporation of Aden into the Federation was taken 
by the patriotic organisations with indignation. The latter understood 
that this would further complicate the struggle against the colonial 
authorities, the “British stooges’ in Aden and their puppets in the 
Protectorates’."? The militants of the patriotic movement were 
spurred to active political action by the radical leftist reforms in 
Egypt and, in particular, the decrees of 1961 and the Charter of 
National Action in Egypt in 1962, as well as the adoption of resolu- 
tions on the liquidation of colonialism by the UN. 

In these conditions there arose a need for the creation of a politi- 
cal party that would lean on the workers’ movement, being its ‘politi- 
cal screen’,’”° that is to say, would allow the leaders of the movement 
legally to mobilise the political activity and attract new people to it, 
including representatives of the intellectuals and the women’s move- 
ment.’” 

On 22 March 1962 a council of the ATUC deputies decided to cre- 
ate a political party. The ATUC called on all ‘honest patriotic ele- 
ments’ to examine the idea of creating a ‘revolutionary political party 
that would include, apart from workers, small traders, farmers, and 
also women. After numerous gatherings, it was resolved to form the 
People’s Socialist Party (PSP) to pursue the political struggle based on 
the support of the ATUC, as well as new social forces.'”” On 10 July 
1962 the creation of the PSP was declared. 

Drawing new social strata into the party was an attempt of ATUC 
leaders to surmount the crisis, broaden support among the population 
and penetrate the hinterland regions. The PSP became a successor to 
the UPF, whose traces had been imperceptible in the region roughly 
from 1960; former UPF leaders filled leading positions in the PSP.” 
‘Abdallah al-Asnaj became Secretary-General of the PSP. Its represen- 
tative offices were opened in Sanaa, Ta‘izz, Cairo, London, Baghdad 
and Belgrade. 

The PSP had two principal programmatic documents — the con- 
stitution and the programme. The constitution defined, in particular, 
the party’s two major principles, its ultimate objective, its slogan and 
membership rights. 

The following precepts were advanced as PSP principles: 
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- the Yemen region is part of the Arab homeland and the Arab peo- 
ple in Yemen part of the Arab nation. 

- the liberation of the Yemen region from colonialism and reaction 
on a democratic, socialist basis is a practical step in the unifica- 
tion of the Arab nation in a single Arab state. 


The ‘construction of a socialist society in which social justice 
reigns’ was declared as the PSP’s objective. 

‘Freedom’, ‘unity’ and ‘socialism’ were proclaimed as the party’s slo- 
gans.'”4 

The preamble of the PSP programme stressed that the ‘organic link 
between freedom, unity and socialism serves as a linchpin on which 
the party’s philosophy rests’.’” 

It may be concluded that three key elements formed the basis of 
the PSP programmatic documents. First, the patriotic slogans put for- 
ward still earlier by the UPF and the ATUC, namely the liberation of 
South and North Yemen from colonialism and reaction and the unity 
of the entire Yemen. Second, the ideas evoked by the Arab national- 
ist movements, first of all Ba‘thism, under whose influence the PSP 
had fallen and whose slogans it borrowed. Naturally, in the early 1960s 
a party which claimed to head the national-liberation struggle could 
not ignore both the experience of Nasir’s Egypt popular in the Arab 
world and the ideas of Ba‘thism and the MAN. Finally, third, the def- 
initions of freedom and ‘ideal society’, which reflected the PSP’s 
closeness to the British trade unions and Labour Party activists. An 
affinity with Labour conceptions and an orientation towards the lib- 
eral path of reforms were felt particularly keenly in the main sections 
of the PSP programme, which at the same time revealed the impact 
of the ideas of the Arab nationalist movements.’”° 

The economic section of the programme proclaimed a general prin- 
ciple: ‘the means of production must rest in the hands of the state, i. e. 
the people, with petty ownership retained to the extent that it does not 
contradict the public and guiding political and economic interests’.'” 

In the economic section of the programme one could discern the 
PSP’s orientation towards the establishment of a state sector which in 
the context of all the party’s conceptions would have a state capitalist 
character. 
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The programme further defined the important aspects of the dev- 
elopment of agriculture, including the creation of cooperative associ- 
ations, the reclamation of new lands, etc., and spoke of the necessity 
of developing various branches of industry as far as possible, in order 
to satisfy the main needs of the country. In the sphere of trade, a 
demand was put forward to hand over control over export and import 
operations into the hands of the state. The programme indicated the 
need to introduce free education and take steps for the liquidation of 
illiteracy.’”* 

As far as the workers were concerned, the programme stated: ‘Since 
the working class is a historically effective force in the development 
of human societies, the workers’ movement plays a special role and 
occupies a particular place in the country. The programme pro- 
claimed the principle: ‘from each according to his capacities, to each 
according to his labour’, noting that the state must guarantee the 
employment of the population. 

The state which the PSP wished to build was to have a republican 
form of government, be ‘democratic’ and ‘popular’.’”” 

Among the principles of the state’s foreign policy, the following 
were the basic ones: the observance of the UN Charter, human rights, 
the decisions of the Bandung Conference and the policy of positive 
neutrality, peaceful coexistence and international cooperation.””° 

The programme lacked slogans that might attract the peasantry, 
the most numerous class of the region. The PSP’s desire to expand its 
base on account of farmers was underpinned neither by programmat- 
ic demands, nor by the party’s practical activity. Nor were there clear- 
cut indications in the programme that the party would oppose the tra- 
ditional rulers of the amirates of South Yemen, although the slogan of 
the ‘struggle against colonialism’ was here coupled with the ‘struggle 
against reaction’. The programme also was silent on which methods 
the party would employ to reach independence and build a single 
democratic Yemeni state. 

The PSP did not conceal its negative attitude to the violent, armed 
method of struggle for independence. Already after that struggle 
started, the PSP continued to denounce violence and expressed hope 
that South Yemen might wait until the parent country grant it inde- 
pendence in a favourable international situation. Later, when the 
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armed rebellion began to enjoy mass support, they began to say (so as 
not to lose face) that they had from the outset taken armed action as 
one of the illegal means of struggle and even secretly took part in 
therein.” 

Right until the armed revolt of 14 October 1963, the PSP had 
remained the most prominent and influential patriotic organisation. 
The PSP’s important role has been noted by the greater part of Arab 
researchers. Thus ‘A. Rida, who calls the Aden Association and the 
parties formed on its basis ‘regionalist and separatist’ and the LSSA a 
‘traditional party’, attributes the PSP, along with the UPF, the ATUC, 
the student and women’s organisations, to ‘patriotic organisations’."” 

The growth of the PSP was favoured by the party’s successful polit- 
ical work in certain fields. In particular, as early as July 1962 (that is, 
until its official proclamation) the PSP actively opposed the incorpo- 
ration of Aden into the Federation of South Arabia. On 23 July 1962 it 
led a general strike against negotiations with the FSA, and also, joint- 
ly with the ATUC, organised a demonstration of protest against that 
plan.*} On 24 September 1963, PSP members went to the Legislative 
Council in order to declare that the ‘people reject the colonialist con- 
spiracy. 

The party’s animated activity entailed repressions on the part of 
the colonial authorities. In September 1963, a number of leaders of the 
party were arrested, while on 16 September a ban was imposed on the 
publication of the PSP organ — the newspaper a/-Hagigah."4 

The PSP enthusiastically supported the revolution of 26 Septem- 
ber, since ‘it put an end to one of the most serious obstacles in the way 
towards the Yemen’s unity — the feudal, theocratic imam’s regime’. 
But the PSP’s unionist conceptions were subjected to fierce attacks 
on the part of the separatist parties and the LSSA, which held that 
this might hinder the establishment of an independent state in the 
South. Petroleum exploration in Hadramawt enhanced separatist ten- 
dencies there, and Yemeni patriots were sure that the British were 
encouraging the idea of separating Hadramawt from the rest of South 
Arabia. ‘Voice of the Arabs’ from Cairo in January 1960 attacked 
British policy in Hadramawt: «The importance of the Arab South to 
the British imperialists cannopt be overemphasised. The area has 
strategic importance and abounding mineral resources. That is why 
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we find the British imperialists trying to consolidate their foothold in 
the area. They are stepping up the immigration of British subjects and 
the pro-British elements to the Hadramawt».”® 

In the face of numerous obstacles and attacks by opponents, the 
PSP changed its former opinion and expressed accord with the idea of 
independence for Aden and the Protectorates.° Moreover, as report- 
ed by the Kuwaiti weekly a/-Talzab in March 1964, the PSP arranged 
with the Labour Party that in case of its accession to power, Labour 
would accord the South Yemeni people the right to self-determina- 
tion, and in return the PSP would agree to the ‘retention of the mili- 
tary base in Aden for a certain period after the granting of independ- 
ence’.”” Such an arrangement reflected the PSP’s special relationship 
with Labour and the moderate conciliatory character of its political 
tactics. 

The PSP took serious care of expanding its influence in the region 
and with this end in view it consented to a rapprochement with the 
LSSA, agreeing to forge a joint front of action with it®*. Enjoying 
broad support in Aden, first and foremost in the person of the work- 
ers’ movement, the PSP, as had already been indicated earlier, badly 
needed allies in the hinterland regions, and therefore an armistice 
with the League suited its interests. 

The party indignantly rejected accusations that it ‘shared certain 
views of the Communists’.”? For their part, the Aden Marxists replied 
to the PSP leaders in kind. As their leader Abdallah Badhib wrote, 24 
September 1962 was the only time when the ATUC and PSP leader- 
ship consciously sanctioned a strike against Aden’s incorporation into 
the FSA on considerations of ‘narrow-minded Adenism’, whereas ear- 
lier, on 11 February 1959, they rejected the idea of holding a strike in 
protest against the creation of the Federation out of six amirates, as 
the ‘affairs of the inner regions of South Yemen were of no concern to 
them’.’”® 

On the whole until 1963 the PSP furthered the entrenchment of 
anti-colonialist views in the minds of the population and pursued the 
political struggle against the plans to create puppet pseudo-state enti- 
ties in South Arabia. 

The PSP activity led to a situation whereby the organisations of 
Aden separatists lost the support they had before. The journal a/-Raid 
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published in Hadramawt reported that at the end of 1962 90 per cent 
of Aden residents supported radical parties, 7 per cent the National 
Unionist Party and only 3 per cent the Popular Congress.” 

In the early 1960s, the increasingly active Arab nationalists were 
beginning to crowd out the ATUC and the PSP. 


CS 


CHAPTER 5 


New Actors: Arab Nationalists and Marxists 


In the second half of the 1950s, new national-patriotic organisations 
active in South Yemen, despite their small number, were destined to 
play a special role in the fate of the country in the future. These were, 
first of all, the branches of pan-Arab nationalist movements that gath- 
ered momentum in Mashriq (Arab countries in Asia), namely, the 
Arab Socialist Renaissance Party (Ba‘th) and the Movement of Arab 
Nationalists (MAN), as well as the grouping of Yemeni Marxists, the 
People’s Democratic Union (PDU)””’ that made their first steps in the 
political life of Aden Colony as early as 1953-1956. 

Under the influence of internal and external factors, even in that 
period conditions were created for the formation of radical leftist 
groups within all these organisations in South Yemen, a fact that sub- 
sequently predetermined their evolution. 


The Peoples Democratic Union 


Marxist ideas began to penetrate into Aden Colony in the first half of 
the 1950s. They were promoted by a general consolidation of political 
positions of the Communist parties in the Arab countries, the growth 
of sympathies to the Soviet Union that had won the war against fas- 
cism and proclaimed support for anti-colonial struggle, the weakening 
of the British colonial system, and other factors. At that time a group 
of Yemeni revolutionary-minded intellectuals, first of all writers and 
journalists, began to study Marxism and propagandise in Aden some 
of its ideas in newspaper and journal articles, at lectures and in public 
speeches. The problems of patriotic activity were also examined from 
that standpoint in these articles. The first Marxists cooperated in 
such periodicals as the newspaper a/-Nahdah for the entire period of 
its existence, and also in the newspapers al-fanub al-Arabi, al-Ba'th, al- 
Fajr and al-Fikr. Their articles exerted a great impact on certain cir- 
cles of intellectuals, students and a section of workers. 

As the leader of the Marxist grouping, writer and journalist 
‘Abdallah ‘Abd al-Razzaq Badhib, related to the author, the first meet- 
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ings of a group of Marxists were illegal, but members of the nascent 
grouping understood that the exclusive focus on clandestine activity 
was too dangerous and would hardly ensure the inflow of new adepts 
into it, and therefore the grouping needed a legal channel for an open 
dissemination of its ideas. It was impossible to create their own legal 
organisation, and the group decided to join the LSSA and act through 
that association. However, the Marxists did not limit the field of their 
activity to the League, were later able to win certain positions in a 
number of workers’ trade unions and set up several independent pub- 
lic organisations spreading left ideas, for example the Society of the 
Lovers of New Literature, to which they succeeded in attracting some 
outstanding men of letters.’”? Around 1958 the Marxists also managed 
to set up their group in North Yemen.”* 

In the second half of 1955, the colonial authorities organised the 
trial of Abdallah Badhib in Aden. Badhib was later proud of the fact 
that, as he said to the author, it was the first political trial in the 
Colony. He was accused of ‘spreading hostility to the government and 
sowing hatred and discord among the classes and strata of the popu- 
lation.”® The true reason for the trial was furnished by the article 
‘The New English-Speaking Christ’, published by ‘A. Badhib in the 
newspaper a/-Nahdah, where the author derided appeals to love and 
peace ‘between the masses of oppressed people and the colonialists’. 
At the trial, attended by the US consul and the representative of the 
British Petroleum Co. in Aden, Badhib made an accusing speech 
addressed to the British colonial authorities and acquired a certain 
popularity, although Marxist ideas were alien to the bulk of the popu- 
lation. The Marxists managed to expand their social base in 1956, 
when the industrial workers turned into an organised force, and the 
years 1956-1957 were a period of their growing influence. In the work- 
ing-class movement they opposed the moderate elements with a sin- 
gular vigour. According to Sultan Ahmad ‘Umar, Badhib was ‘the first 
to voice criticism of the opportunistic positions of the al-Asnaj 
party.”®° At the end of 1957 the Marxists finally broke with the LSSA 
and began to work mainly through the Front of Free Writers, as well 
as through some short-lived patriotic associations which the Marxists, 
proceeding from their conviction of the need for ‘the unity of the 
patriotic forces’ at that stage, sought to develop into a patriotic front. 
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However, the anti-Communist campaign that swept the Arab world in 
1958-1959 shattered their positions. As a counter to the Front of Free 
Writers, the nationalists founded the National League of Arab 
Writers, which urged men of letters not to cooperate with the Com- 
munists.’’? Undaunted, the Marxists continued to act. 

In 1960 the Marxists were partly able to retrieve their lost posi- 
tions. Having taken advantage of the opportunity of legalisation 
accorded by the colonial authorities to the political parties, they set 
up their legal political organisation — the People’s Democratic Union 
(PDU — Ittihad al-Sha‘b al-Dimugqratiyy). The founding congress of 
the PDU was held on 22 October 1961. Its leaders, having decided that 
‘colonialism is the main enemy of all patriots’, did not enter into col- 
lateral conflicts with other parties, but called for the unity of the 
patriotic forces. Badhib said that ‘the bitter experience of other Arab 
countries should in this respect serve a lesson for Yemen.’ Believing 
that there were no lasting party traditions in the region and that they 
could not hope to gain mass support, the Marxists, being a small 
group, decided to work together with other organisations ‘as one of 
the cohorts of the national-patriotic movement’ and did not wish to 
regard themselves as a Communist Party.’ 

Nevertheless, the greater part of the much more influential patri- 
otic organisations of South Yemen, including the LSSA, the ATUC, 
the PSP, Ba‘th and the MAN, continued to campaign against the 
Marxists. In particular, in the publication of the MAN branch in 
Yemen al-Thawrah of 1 January 1962, the future leader of the National 
Front Qahtan al-Sha‘bi wrote that for the creation of a ‘bloc of patri- 
otic forces’ a number of factors were necessary, the main of which 
were the following: ‘First, the interests of the Arab people of Yemen 
and the Arab nation should be put above the party or selfish interests; 
second, this bloc should include ideologically-minded Arab elements; 
third, the negative, opportunistic and Communist elements must be 
expelled from it.””? In his book, al-Sha‘bi also appealed ‘not to coop- 
erate with the Communists.”°° Therefore, as the Egyptian research- 
ers of the anti-colonial movement in South Yemen (A. Misri, A. Rida) 
believed, prejudices against the Marxists deprived the PDU of an 
opportunity to play a more effective role in the patriotic movement. 
The Marxists were unable to attract members from the Protectorates, 
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especially rural areas and tribes, to the party. 

The founding congress of the PDU in 1961 adopted a programmat- 
ic document, the National Charter (ater the Charter of the Union 
was also adopted). The Charter put forward the main slogan: ‘For a 
United Democratic Yemen’ 

It declared that the PDU ‘carries on a struggle for national libera- 
tion, for Yemen’s democratic unity and for contributing to the achiev- 
ement of the pan-Arab unity on the proper foundations.’ 

The movement, the resolution of whose tasks the PDU advocated, 
was called a ‘national democratic patriotic movement acting against 
colonialism, feudalism and local reaction, as well as against the parti- 
tion imposed on our people.” 

The Charter also stressed that colonialism was ‘the main and the 
most dangerous enemy that occupies the South, threatens the inde- 
pendence of the North, acts as a patron to all the forces of backward- 
ness’, and prevents the unification of both Yemens, and ‘it is against 
this enemy that one should enhance the struggle and direct the main 
thrust.’ ‘Certain forces, the sultans and feudal rulers’ were a prop for 
colonialism in the South. But in the North the people were deprived 
of the ‘most basic democratic freedoms’, while behind the formal 
political independence lurked various forms of ‘utter economic 
dependence on colonialist companies and foreign monopolies.” 

The Charter condemned colonialist plans to grant Aden self-gov- 
ernment in the FSA framework. It expressed anxiety in connection 
with the fact that the USA would gain certain economic positions in 
the North, reminding of the need for Yemen’s people to be ‘vigilant’ 
in the face of the new danger. The Charter confirmed support of the 
struggle for the overthrow of the autocratic regime, the institution of 
democratic freedoms and the creation of a ‘just national-democratic 
regime in the North’.*° 

Obviously borrowing the Soviet rhetoric of that period, the 
Charter called for a persistent struggle against ‘opportunism and the 
splitting tendencies, against erroneous ideas and the right-wing cur- 
rents in the ranks of the patriotic and the working-class movement — 
the vanguard of the people’s struggle, that is to say, those ideas and 
currents that have led to the departure of the trade-union movement 
from the right course, concealment of the original aims of the people, 
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confusion and retreat of the patriotic movement, and have prevented 
the achievement of patriotic unity.” 

It further denounced the project for the creation of a ‘united 
nationalist organisation’, which was unveiled by some forces in res- 
ponse to the Marxists’ appeal towards the creation of ‘the national- 
democratic front’ with the aim of excluding any unification between 
the Marxists and the other ‘patriotic forces’. 

The Charter appealed for ‘full cooperation’ with the socialist coun- 
tries, and particularly the Soviet Union.” 

Despite the verbiage that alienated from the PDU even many of 
the left intellectuals who sympathised with it, the Charter nonethe- 
less sought to take account of the objective reality in the region and 
perceived the need for a stage-by-stage solution of the tasks of 
decolonisation. A. Misri remarks that the programmatic aims of the 
PDU were moderate and devoid of ‘tendencies to jump over a partic- 
ular stage’.”°° 

At the end of 1961, besides the PDU, the Yemeni Marxists also set 
up in Aden a Bureau for the Boycott of Israeli Goods and very soon 
transformed it into its cadre reserve — the United Organisation of 
Yemeni Youth (UOYY) representing a ‘cultural public democratic 
youth organisation’”’ and headed by ‘Abdallah Abd al-Majid al-Salaft, 
which started to bear his name after his death. 

The UOYY carried on cultural and educational work among the 
youth, unifying it and linking it with the patriotic movement, gave 
lectures and organised political disputes. In Aden’s suburb Shaykh 
‘Uthman free courses for adults were organised to combat illiteracy. 
The UOYY was the first to represent the South Yemeni youth at 
international forums. The UOYY also sent young Yemenis for study 
to the Soviet Union.” It was through the medium of that youth that 
Moscow received a first-ever opportunity to exert a direct, though 
limited, influence on the situation in the country. 

The PDU welcomed the revolution of 26 September 1962 in North 
Yemen and called on the population of the South to strain every nerve 
to support the republic. Young volunteers from the PDU along with 
other South Yemenis were sent to the North to take part in the repub- 
licans’ fight against the royalists. 
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The Ba'th Organisation 


Sources do not allow us to name the exact date of the emergence of 
the South Yemeni organisation of the pan-Arab Arab Socialist Renais- 
sance Party (Ba‘th).*°? The Ba‘thists themselves say that the South 
Yemeni Ba‘th organisation emerged in 1956 and the North Yemeni in 
1958.”° The first Ba‘thist circles had originated in the milieu of South 
Yemeni youth that in the middle of the 1950s studied in Syria, Egypt 
and Iraq. A report of the Central Committee of the People’s Vanguard 
Party (PVP) (so the South Yemeni Ba‘th organisation began to be 
called from April 1974, when it embraced Marxist positions), submit- 
ted to its National Council in April 1974, noted that ‘the first party 
Ba‘thist circles abroad among students and inside the country (both in 
the South and North) among students, employees, petty officials, 
workers and junior officers started to be formed at a time when the 
revolutionary activity of the Arab Communist movement reached a 
high level in various areas in the fight against colonialism and its 
allies... when it began to enter into patriotic blocs of various strength 
and firmness with progressive groups of the national movement.” 
The leaders of the PVP, which in 1975 merged into a single organisa- 
tion with the National Front and the PDU, pointed out that already 
among the first Ba‘thists of South and North Yemen there were peo- 
ple who were influenced by the Arab radical left and allied to Ba‘thism 
precisely in the period of the rising Arab liberation movement. 
According to Anis Hasan Yahya,’ the literature with which the 
Yemeni Ba‘thist students were getting acquainted while studying in 
Cairo, included the Communist one.” 

By the end of the 1950s, branches of the Ba'th Party had already 
been functioning in both Yemens. A. Rida, naming 1959 as the date of 
the creation of the Ba‘th organisation in the South, writes: “The Ba'th 
Party had since then started to act as an illegal organisation in Aden 
and Hadramawt. It paid attention to the workers’ movement in Aden, 
where it managed to draw into the party many trade-union activists, 
then subdue that movement. However, Ba‘th could not constantly 
direct it within the framework of its party general line because of the 
collision with Secretary-General ‘Abdallah al-Asnaj who flirted with 


Ba'th and pretended to believe in its principles. Thus he sometimes 
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succeeded in winning its trust and enjoying the favour of the National 
Leadership** in Damascus.”” 

The closest cooperation between the South Yemeni Ba'thists and 
the ATUC, and then the PSP, continued even after the start of armed 
struggle in 1963. PSP leaders believed that their alliance with Ba‘th 
was necessary ‘at that stage of the struggle for national liberation.’ 
Thanks to the alliance with the ATUC and the PSP, the Ba‘thists were 
able from time to time to expand their positions in the working class 
movement. However, other Arab authors well familiar with the situa- 
tion from within do not share ‘A. Rida’s thesis on ‘the subjugation of 
the workers movement’ by the party. A. Misri remarked that the Ba‘th 
positions in the workers’ movement were limited and that the party 
remained a predominantly small ‘petty-bourgeois’ organisation.”” 
Nayif Hawatimah stresses that, owing to its ‘class composition’, the 
organisation was unable to overstep the limits of politics pursued by 
the ATUC and the PSP, which reflected ‘the interests and expecta- 
tions of the Aden petty bourgeoisie and the Aden trade-union aris- 
tocracy.””” Striving to gain positions among the masses, which was far 
from being an easy task, given the backwardness of the region and the 
power of the colonial machine, Ba‘thists saw in the alliance with the 
ATUC and the PSP an expedient for the fulfilment of that task, hop- 
ing to put them under their political control. However, in the expres- 
sion of N. Hawatimah, this was a played-out card, and the Ba'thists 
actually fell into dependence on the ATUC and the PSP, which were 
considerably more influential organisations. Therefore Ba‘th 
remained an insignificant force in the patriotic movement both 
before and after 14 October 1963." 

The Ba‘th organisation also held certain positions in the student 
movement, which it retained even in the future. By the beginning of 
1962, the party’s influence in Aden increased somewhat, and it man- 
aged to subdue a number of student-, worker-, and public organisa- 
tions. However, just as some other Aden political parties, Ba‘th did 
not manage to spread its influence to the rural areas.” Certainly, in 
conditions of the rise of anti-colonial, emancipatory sentiments, the 
party’s slogan ‘Unity, freedom, socialism”*° and its unionist ideas held 
an attractive power, but even earlier they had been borrowed by the 
PSP. 
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In the Ba‘th organisation there were members of the youth, among 
whom a critical attitude to the ideology and political practice of 
Ba‘thism was slowly maturing. In collision with the sentiment of these 
forces started the Arab anti-Communist campaign of the end of the 
19508, in which the three largest organisations of Arab nationalists — 
the Nasirists, the MAN and the Ba'thists — all took part, and during 
which the Communists were accused of a ‘wrong attitude to Arab 
unity and the Palestinian problem.” An even greater confusion in the 
ranks of the Yemeni Ba‘thists was caused by the events of 1960-1961, 
when relations between the Nasirists and the Ba‘thists became aggra- 
vated (in September 1961 Syria withdrew from the UAR), and espe- 
cially in 1963, when Ba‘th found itself on hostile terms with the Arab 
Communists on the one hand and with the nationalist movements — 
Nasirism and the MAN — on the other.” However, until 1963 the 
Ba‘thists even made an attempt to create a united front with the 
MAN branch in the South. After the UAR and North Yemen broke 
off their alliance in the framework of the Federation of Arab States in 
December 1961, four organisations — the ATUC, the Yemeni Union, 
the MAN and Ba‘th — decided to create a ‘broad front’ of struggle 
with the imam’s regime, reaction and British colonialism.” In A. 
Misri’s opinion, this meant that Ba‘th remained an established force 
in the national-patriotic movement.”* 

The fact that the Ba‘thists in their trade-union activity were pursu- 
ing a policy of al-Asnaj implied that the left-wing progressivists of 
both nationalist and Marxist orientation would constantly accuse 
them of ‘opportunism and conciliation’. A. Rida notes that the 
Ba‘thists sometimes criticised al-Asnaj, but only for show, and as they 
lacked a sufficiently trained and conscious leadership, they were afraid 
that there would be nothing to fill the void that would be formed in 
the patriotic and workers’ movement as a result of the departure of al- 
Asnaj.’” 

Nonetheless, the South Yemeni Ba‘th organisation also tried to 
work independently: for example, to participate in meetings and 
demonstrations, as well as disseminate literature in Aden propagating 
the ideas of national liberation. 

One of the main reasons for a further fall in Ba'th prestige was its 
attitude to armed struggle. Following the PSP, the Ba'thists argued 
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against its unfolding under the leadership of the National Front, and, 
moreover, they, following the more conservative (pan-Arab) National 
Leadership of the Ba‘th Party, which sharply opposed Néasirism, 
claimed that the armed revolution had been ‘imported from Egypt’ 
and was a way of extending Egyptian influence in the region, of which 
the National Leadership was especially afraid.””° The party was in fact 
unable to offer the patriotic movement either new ideas or attractive 
methods of struggle.*” 


The Movement of Arab Nationalists 


The roots of the MAN (Harakat al-Qawmiyyin al-Arab) can be traced 
back to the unorganised movement of the Palestinian and other Arab 
students in Lebanon in 1948-1949, which emerged as a reaction to the 
defeat of Arab countries in the Palestine war. Soon this movement 
went beyond its student origins and in the early 1950s took on the 
character of a political organisation, which at first put forward the slo- 
gan ‘Unity, liberation, revenge (the return of Palestine).’ The MAN 
emerged at a period when elements representing primarily the middle 
class, particularly the Nasirists and the Ba‘thists, came to the fore- 
ground in the leadership of the national forces.”* However, Nasirism 
as a political current was just being formed with the victory of the rev- 
olution of 23 July 1952 in Egypt, while the founders of the MAN were 
feeling a certain disillusionment in the Ba'thists. One of the founders 
of the MAN and the future leader of the Popular Front for the 
Liberation of Palestine, George Habash, stressed that the movement 
appeared first of all as a reaction to the Arab defeat. “The position of 
the Ba‘th Party differed from ours, as it had emerged before the 
defeat, although it represented an attempt to make a revolution 
against the existing parties. But since Ba‘th had existed during the 
Palestine defeat in 1948, it bears part of the responsibility for it. 
Besides that, in mingling with the rank-and-file masses — members of 
the Ba‘th Party — we had a feeling that it is not an organisation capa- 
ble of offering a historic response to the Zionist and colonialist chal- 
lenge.” 

The nationalistically-minded founders of the MAN, who had 
painfully experienced the Palestinian tragedy, were hostile to the Arab 
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Communists, something which was conditioned not only by the emo- 
tions of its members but also by the theoretical contentions of the 
movement’s ideologists. On the assumption that the unity of the Arab 
nation was the main task, they had a sharply negative view of the slo- 
gan of ‘class struggle’ put forward by the Communists, as it ‘leads to 
the dispersion of the unity of the nation and undermines its national 
battle.’ This ‘battle’, in the opinion of the MAN’s ideologists, passes 
two stages — that of political struggle for the unity of the nation, 
against colonialism and ‘the Jewish institution’; and that of the 
socioeconomic struggle for the solution of development tasks in the 
interests of the nation, instead of the interests of any classes, since 
nationalism does not believe in their existence.”° Thus the MAN at 
the first stages of its existence set the task of achieving Arab unity at 
any price. 

The understanding of these precepts of the movement is extreme- 
ly important for grasping the character of development of the South 
Yemeni anti-colonial movement and the organisation that came to 
lead the armed struggle — the National Front, which was created on 
the initiative and under the leadership of members of the MAN 
branch. It is also necessary, at least in outline, to allude to the path tra- 
versed by the MAN in the Arab world in the 1950s. 

At the end of the first half of the 1950s, the movement began to 
develop in Jordan, Lebanon, Kuwait, and also to a lesser degree in 
Syria, Egypt and Iraq. The Palestinians played a particularly conspic- 
uous role in it. By 1953-1954 the MAN had already become an organ- 
ised force; its ideologists regularly appeared in the press and published 
their theoretical works. The movement acquired a certain popularity 
in 1954-1957 with its statements against the ‘imperialist military blocs’ 
in the Middle East.** 

In 1956 the MAN greeted the nationalisation of the Suez canal with 
enthusiasm, and in 1958 it warmly supported the unification of Egypt 
and Syria. The MAN leaders believed the July revolution in Egypt to 
be the main national Arab revolution and Nasirism the main revolu- 
tionary current in the Arab world. But considering that Nasirism had 
no organisations in other Arab countries, they deemed it necessary to 
maintain organisational independence, strengthen internal discipline, 
and win support among the masses. George Habash said: “When we 
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thought of creating the MAN, we imagined that the movement would 
be a pan-Arab organisation present in all parts of the Arab homeland 
but based on one key country where we would be able to bring about revolu- 
tionary change in the sense of coming to power (italics ours — V. N.), and 
then continue the struggle for the achievement of the objectives of 
Arab nationalism with the help of this revolutionary power and the 
revolutionary movement in other Arab countries supporting it and 
organically linked to it.’ The idea of being based on one country as 
an object of revolutionary nationalist experience has here a particular 
significance, since in the early 1960s the MAN viewed South Yemen 
precisely as such an object. In a conversation with the author, George 
Habash related that the upsurge of anti-colonial struggle in South 
Yemen was regarded by the MAN leadership as a ‘golden opportuni- 
ty’ 

In the second half of the 1950s, the MAN succeeded in somewhat 
expanding its branches in the aforementioned Arab countries, mostly 
by appealing to students, intellectuals and petty business men, and 
also in a lesser degree to workers (in Kuwait and Iraq). Organisation- 
ally these branches were definitely formed in 1958.” 

At the end of the 1950s, activists of the MAN’s Lebanese branch 
first set the tasks of struggle against ‘the exploiting classes’ and for a 
‘revolutionary transformation of society’, due to which they began to 
conflict with the movement’s traditional leadership. 

In these conditions a MAN branch was formed in South Yemen. 
South Yemeni students studying in Cairo became the first adepts of 
the movement’s ideology, while in 1959 the first MAN cell was set up 
in Shaykh ‘Uthman, consisting mainly of employees, teachers and stu- 
dents. In particular, it was joined by the teacher Ali Ahmad al- 
Sallami**, employee Taha Mugqbil, employee Saif al-Dali‘i, and stu- 
dent Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif al-Sha‘br. At first, the MAN branch figured 
behind the front of the Aden Cultural Club, spreading the move- 
ment’s ideas among students, intellectuals, employees and workers.” 
‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll, then working at the oil refinery, was among the 
first MAN members in South Yemen. Soon a MAN cell also emerged 
in North Yemen. 

The period that saw the founding of the MAN branch in South 


Yemen was filled with turbulent events. These were, on the one hand, 
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the creation of the FAAS and then the incorporation of Aden into it, 
various constitutional manoeuvres of Great Britain, the passing of the 
anti-labour law and other restrictions of freedoms, the growth of the 
strike movement, the rise of patriotic sentiments, and the emergence 
of political organisations with new, clandestine methods of struggle 
on the other. 

In the first years of its existence, the MAN’s South Yemeni branch 
was Closely linked to the central leadership and strictly followed its 
orders. But it goes without saying that its programme of action was 
aimed at the solution of the tasks of the region. It deemed it its duty 
to struggle, first of all, against British colonialism; second, against the 
local rulers, whose interests, they believed, totally coincided with 
those of the colonial power; third, against the organisations that were 
hostile to Arab nationalism, for instance, the Aden Association, or the 
Arab Communists, and, fourth, against ‘the reactionary situation’, 
that is, the general backwardness of the region which decreased the 
effectiveness of the liberation movement.”” The movement set itself 
the task of relying on ‘the masses’, whom it viewed as the driving force 
of the revolution, reserving for itself the necessity of active political 
agitation.”° The MAN’s desire to encompass and win over to its side 
the broad strata of the people by advancing a concrete solution to 
their pressing problems compared that organisation favourably as 
opposed to the many other patriotic groupings, which was to a certain 
extent also explained by its social makeup. At this juncture, it was rep- 
resented mostly by young patriotic intellectuals, disillusioned by other 
patriotic organisations, who came mostly from the middle-class and, 
in part, working-class families. In addition, and this is the main dif- 
rerence between the MAN and all the other national patriotic organ- 
isations, and one that largely predetermined its success in the future, 
the movement managed not simply to reach beyond Aden, but also to 
penetrate deeply into the rural hinterland. 

The leadership of the MAN’s South Yemeni branch conceived the 
struggle for the liberation of the South in an inseparable bond with 
the struggle against the disunity in the region, for Yemen’s unity; the 
latter, in its turn, being viewed as a constituent of ‘the pan-Arab 
national struggle for the unity of the nation.’ Owing to geographi- 
cal reasons, the victory of the liberation movement in the South, 
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MAN members believed, could be only ensured with the support 
from the North. 

The MAN’s South Yemeni branch viewed the UAR as a ‘distinctive 
natural nucleus of a single pan-Arab state stretching from the 
(Atlantic) ocean to the Gulf’’*° and believed that the leading role in 
the Arab national-liberation movement belonged to it. In this con- 
nection, it may be remarked that the MAN’s closeness to Nasirism 
played a decisive role in its future success. 

Although the MAN’s South Yemeni branch pursued an independ- 
ent activity without taking a real part in the patriotic groupings, it 
‘called for the creation of a “nationalist front”, to comprise all the 
patriotic forces struggling against colonialism save the Marxists, as a 
counter to the slogan of a “patriotic front” whose formation was advo- 
cated by the PDU"”" 

However, it may be assumed that even in the 1959-1963 period the 
views of MAN members were not uniform and the organisation could 
not but be influenced by the processes under way in the pan-Arab 
MAN. Unrest in its ranks resulted in a situation where movement 
activists began to talk about socialism and ‘socialism’ was added as one 
more component to the triune slogan of ‘unity, liberation, return of 
Palestine’. This was greatly stimulated by Nasir’s anticapitalist decrees 
of 1961 and the adoption of the Charter of National Action in Egypt 
in 1962. According to G. Habash, the 1961 reforms showed the social 
content of Nasirism, as well as the absence of organisations that might 
implement its principles. 

The MAN’s leaders subordinated the conception of socialism to 
the national idea, and the conviction of the priority of the national 
over the social was unshakeble. 

At the same time a left wing consisting of radically-minded Leban- 
ese and Palestinian public figures was gradually being formed within 
the MAN. Syria’s secession from the UAR shook the left wing’s faith 
in the pan-Arab MAN, prompting it to advert to the ideas of social 
transformation acquiring an ever greater vogue at the time, and even 
to cooperation with the Marxists, but to a greater extent — to try and 
seize the initiative from the latter and gain the support of the strata 
discontented with their social standing. Gaining momentum in the 
MAN was a new tendency whose activists wrote of an Arab socialist 
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revolution that was to be an ‘upheaval in institutions, economic and 
social forces, made by a resolute action for the purpose of changing 
the structure of society and relations existing therein; it would 
inevitably collide with the reactionary class bloc which would not lay 
down its arms so easily and would not be slow to join the struggle 
which it would wage to its last gasp.”* 

The MAN had an efficient organisational structure that justified 
itself in conditions of clandestinity and, having been later bequeathed 
to the National Front and perfected, helped to keep the organisation 
intact at times difficult for it. This structure displays a great similari- 
ty to the organisational structure of the Ba‘th party. The lowest level 
of the movement was the circle (ehalagah) where the candidate was 
tested, where he studied the ideas of the movement and carried out 
assignments (in South Yemen the trial period for joining the MAN 
equalled six months). After that, he became a member of a cell 
(khaliyyah), where he enjoyed all the rights of membership and ful- 
filled all the duties. The khalzyyah was, in effect, the primary organi- 
sation of the movement. The cells were subdivided by sectors, among 
which there was, for example, a student sector, a workers’ sector, and 
so on. The cells in one sector were managed by the 7a@bitah — a lead- 
ing body of lower rank, responsible for ideological and organisational 
work in the sector. A shu‘bab directed the activity of the rabitahs in 
various sectors in a certain locality.’*’ Above the shu‘ab stood the local 
leadership (g¢yadat mintagab) that headed MAN work in a large region 
(at the level of a province). The next came the regional leadership 
(giyadat iqlim) (e. g. the country leadership of Syria, Iraq, Lebanon, 
etc.). Finally, the entire MAN activity on a pan-Arab scale was head- 
ed by the Executive Committee (al-Lajnah al-[anfidhiyyah) which was 
elected at a national conference. The committees — organisational, 
ideological, financial, and so forth — functioned within the Executive 
Committee, as well as within regional leaderships.*** The principle of 
electivity of governing bodies was combined in the MAN with their 
direct appointment. 

The MAN had a whole series of organisational principles devised 
by its ideologists. Iron discipline and unquestioned execution of the 
orders of the high-ranking bodies were demanded of members of the 
movement. ‘Execute, then discuss’, the MAN’s statutory principles 
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required.” The movement activists were forbidden to engage in fac- 
tional activity. The statutes declared the subordination of the minor- 
ity to the majority, of the lower ranks to the higher ones, as well as the 
responsibility of the higher ranks for the lower.**° To preserve the 
organisation in clandestine conditions, the observance of the strictest 
secrecy in its work was called for.“*” Each member of the movement 
had the right to know only what concerned the activity of his organi- 
sational level. Members of one khalagah knew nothing about other 
khalaqabs, while their head formed part of the khalagah but knew only 
the heads of other khalagahs, and so on. 

A MAN member was obliged to undergo ideological training, to 
study theoretical works and the so-called syntheses, as the guiding 
documents were called in the movement, and instructions on partic- 
ular questions distributed to all levels of the organisation. They con- 
tained an appeal to proceed in all party work only from Arab experi- 
ence and Arab reality. 

The MAN’s organisational principles, just like the Ba'thist ones, 
were in part borrowed from the experience of other parties, including 
the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, from the experience of the 
first nationalist movements and some other organisations in the Arab 
East. In order to prove this point, let us refer to a number of exam- 
ples. 

The tenet ‘execute, then discuss’ was the MAN’s foremost organi- 
sational principle. One of the MAN’s leaders, Abdallah al-Khamiri, 
called this principle Masonic.” If one is to recall that at the turn of 
the twentieth century the Masonic lodges played a major role in pub- 
lic opposition precisely in the Syrian-Lebanese-Palestinian wilayats 
of the Ottoman Empire,”®° then such a continuity will not appear 
strange. At the same time, such principles as strict discipline, the sub- 
ordination of the minority to the majority, and of the lower levels to 
the higher ones, were clearly borrowed from the experience of the 
Communist parties. Here it is rather useful once again to address the 
testimony of one of the outstanding participants in the patriotic 
movement. In 1972 al-Khamiri published, for the first time in the 
open press, a series of articles on the MAN and the NF documents, 
his analysis being attended by excerpts from them. In one of them” 
he emphasised both the negative value of the strict centralism in the 
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MAN that denied ‘democracy’, and the positive value of discipline, 
day-to-day work, the subordination of the minority to the majority 
and some other principles. Al-Khamiri told the author that the prac- 
tice of the strictest secrecy had even at that time, in his opinion, pre- 
determined the success of the National Front in the period of armed 
struggle in 1963-1967. 

The Movement of Arab Nationalists in South Yemen in 1959-1963 
played an outstanding role in the national-patriotic movement. It car- 
ried on strenuous propaganda work, spreading the ideas of liberation 
among the broad strata of the population, taking part in various forms 
of labour struggles. As early as 1959, the book The False Federation of 
Amirates was published,’ followed by others written by members of 
the South Yemeni MAN. 

‘A. al-Khamiri points out that at first the organisational structure 
of the South Yemeni MAN was not completed. Up to 1962 there 
existed only circles, cells, rzbitabs and shu‘bas in the region. A similar 
situation developed in the North, with the North and South Yemeni 
branches of the MAN in fact having a single leadership (gyadat iqlim) 
in that period. From 1962 the organisational structure was brought to 
a higher level, which was connected to the consolidation of the move- 
ment’s positions, and ‘the upsurges’ in its activity always ‘coincided 
with the periods of the rise of Nasirism.”” 

The movement managed to consolidate its positions among work- 
ers. In particular, it won over to its side the trade union of the refin- 
ery workers, which caused an outbreak of hostility towards the MAN 
on the part of the ATUC and the PSP. 

At the end of the 1950s and the beginning of the 1960s, the MAN 
took an extremely negative stand towards the Ba'th Party because of 
the latter’s disagreements with Nasir and its critical attitude towards 
the Nasirist experience. This hostility particularly increased after 
Syria’s exit from the UAR in 1961. 

As already mentioned, a major distinctive feature of the MAN in 
South Yemen was that the organisation succeeded in creating an oper- 
ational base in the heartland of the country. Sometimes it is asserted 
that the MAN was seemingly a village organisation or, anyway, 
enjoyed its main support among the peasantry. This is not so. The 
movement sought support in the Protectorates and tried to advance 
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slogans that would help it to enlist the local population. But the enrol- 
ment of the peasantry took place later, when the MAN (to be more 
exact, it was the NF it formed) began to promise land for it. At that 
stage the movement penetrated the tribes, using the tribal structure 
existing amid amazing backwardness of the Protectorates, antago- 
nisms among various tribes in their struggle for power, as well as the 
discontent with the British that was aggravated by the colonial 
authorities’ policy of installing pliant rulers in power to the detriment 
of the established tribal policy. 

Creating a MAN support base among the tribes was facilitated by 
the fact that the movement exerted a great influence at the oil refin- 
ery, at the Aden high boarding school, whose students were mostly the 
children of the tribal leaders, and among the emigré Yemenis. 

The workers at the oil refinery mostly came from the North and 
from inner areas, and through them the MAN managed to extend its 
influence to certain tribes. This was carried out with the help of the 
institutions of political emissaries, when the most highly trained, mil- 
itant workers, authoritative in the tribes, were sent for work in those 
areas where they created cells of the MAN and propagandised its 
ideas. The use of this institution subsequently helped the MAN, 
which created the National Front, to organise armed struggle. Having 
created cells in the boarding school, the MAN managed to ensure 
supporters not only among ‘the aggrieved’ tribes, but also among the 
governing bodies.”** The students of the boarding school would pro- 
duce such MAN leaders as Muhammad ‘Ali Haytham and Ali Salim al- 
Bid. 

The MAN exerted a strong influence on the emigré Yemeni work- 
ers. In particular, the cells of the movement were set up among the 
South Yemeni workers in Kuwait. It was from this milieu that origi- 
nated the future commander of the Liberation Army in the period of 
armed struggle ‘Alt Ahmad ‘Antar al-Bishi, who belonged to the sec- 
ond ranking tribe in the region of Dali‘, which rivalled the tribe to 
which the Dali‘ ruler, Amir Sha‘fal, belonged. 

It was the MAN’s South Yemeni branch that gave the national-lib- 
eration movement in South Yemen a new method of struggle — the 
armed one. The Movement of Arab Nationalists succeeded in mobil- 
ising the South Yemenis for an armed struggle and creating an organ- 
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isation for its leadership, the National Front. From that time, that is, 


from the fall of 1963,” the stage of armed struggle of the South 
Yemenis for independence starts. 
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PART IT 


The National Front Wins the 
War for Independence 
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CHAPTER 1 


The Beginning of Armed Revolt in Radfan (1963) 


The patriotic organisations aligned with the ruling elites of the Pro- 
tectorates and the Aden bourgeoisie were gradually losing face amid 
an ever greater diffusion of anti-British sentiments among the popu- 
lation of South Yemen, as they could not offer an effective programme 
of decolonisation. The Arab nationalists, who represented mainly the 
middle classes, having received a strong impulse from abroad, 
declared that the combination of all methods of struggle including the 
armed one was the only promising way towards decolonisation. 


The Formation of the National Front 


The National Front’ was born as a mass political organisation to lead 
the anti-colonial struggle with the use of violent methods. By the 
1960s, the years of the rapid breakdown of the world colonial system 
and the stepping-up of the international and Arab national-liberation 
movement, the anti-colonial patriotic movement in South Yemen had 
reached a high pitch. The national consciousness that had long since 
been formed under the influence of many factors, worked through the 
minds of representatives of many classes and social strata of South 
Yemeni society. Suffice it to say that the ideas that underlay the 
national-liberation struggle of the people of South Yemen — the con- 
viction of the need to do away with the colonial presence and change 
over to independent development, the conscience of one’s national 
unity and national identity, and self-identification as a people — had 
already been widespread in various social groups of the population. 

The colonial policy of trampling the rights of the local population, 
infringement of the interests of tribes, ‘anti-Arabism’ of the colonial 
authorities and their Aden clients, which wounded nationalistic feel- 
ings — all of that also played a major role in the turbulent growth of 
discontent with colonial regime. 

The processes that occurred in South Yemen’s social life facilitated 
the maturation of national consciousness and the making of the patri- 
otic movement: the development of wage labour, the deepening of 
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social differentiation in town and country, the growth of discontent of 
the people, peasantry above all, with oppression on the part of the 
rulers of the Protectorates, local feudal lords, trade bourgeoisie and 
other groups whose existence was associated with the colonial system, 
as well as the appearance of a streak of new intelligentsia, students, 
the formation of whose national patriotic consciousness was fostered 
by their study in Arab countries and the influence of Arab nationalist 
movements, particularly in Egypt and the YAR, and also in Algeria. 
The existence in South Yemen of a MAN branch that prioritised 
the tasks of liberation in its policy was a factor of no small importance 
in the ripening of the national-liberation movement in the region. 
The advancement of the'slogan of armed struggle as the main instru- 
ment for reaching independence was furthered by the disenchant- 
ment of South Yemeni nationalists about the political methods of 
struggle and the reformist conceptions of the LSSA, PSP, ATUC and 
other organisations. This disenchantment swept not only MAN 
members and representatives of the poor sections of the population, 
but also many members of the PSP, LSSA and other patriotic organi- 
sations. As noted by one of the top leaders of the guerrilla war ‘Abd al- 
Fattah Ismail, the claim that armed struggle was the only means of 
expelling the British colonialism had been put forward by the MAN 
at the end of the 1950s’ in one of its publications entitled Our Postion 
with Respect to the False Federation. He writes: ‘In relation to this prob- 
lem we believed that we cannot start armed struggle until the Imam’s 
theocratic regime in Sanaa is overthrown... This regime constituted 
the most vulnerable and unreliable element in the Yemen region along 
with the colonial and feudal regime in the South of our homeland’.’ 
This observation unveils one of the most important immutable 
traits of the whole process of the revolution in the South — its close 
interrelation with the processes under way in North Yemen. The pri- 
mary factor of the unfolding of armed national-liberation struggle in 
the South was the victory of the 26 September revolution in the 
North and the establishment of a republican regime in the YAR. 
While saying that this factor ensured the practical materialisation 
of the slogan of armed struggle, Isma‘ll identifies its two main aspects: 
first, the republican regime in Sanaa, besides attacks from the Saudi 
borders, suffered attacks by the mercenaries grouped on the territory 
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of South Yemen, ‘whom the British supplied with arms and for whom 
they set up military training camps’; second, the YAR republican 
regime became a support base for the armed struggle against the 
British colonialism in the South. In addition to the Yemenis’ contri- 
bution to the defence of the September revolution in the North, 
defence of the republican regime had become for them a symbol of 
the liberating upheaval of the Yemeni people. Representatives of the 
workers, peasants and students of both North and South streamed in 
their thousands into the ranks of the National Guard to defend the 
‘Republic of September’.* 

It was from these premises that the MAN South Yemeni branch 
proceeded when, right after the victory of the September revolution 
in the North, it began an active propaganda of the idea of forming a 
broad patriotic front that would unleash the armed struggle with the 
direct support of the YAR republican regime. For this purpose the 
MAN was trying to make arrangements with the PSP and the Ba'th 
South Yemeni branch, but attempts to create such a front brought no 
result. 

A certain experience acquired by the people of South Yemen in the 
first armed collisions with the colonial authorities in the 1950s, as well 
as military training the South Yemenis received during their service in 
the National Guard in the North, were two of the premises for the 
start of the armed struggle. Subjective conditions should also be 
noted: the universal arming of the South Yemeni tribes, their perfect 
mastery of arms, traditional bravery and martial arts. It is not by 
chance that the organisation that had already had experience of clash- 
ing with the British troops, namely Formation of Tribes (Tashkil al- 
Qaba’il), had become one of the creators of the National Front. 

Finally, the South Yemeni patriots saw in the UAR and the contin- 
gents of Egyptian forces present in the North a single power that 
could lend them support. This was favoured both by the MAN’s 
enthusiastic attitude to the Nasirist experience at the time and the 
closeness of the MAN and the Nasirists, and by the aid the UAR was 
rendering to the republican regime in the North along with Niasir’s 
desire to have a single independent state in Yemen — a possible ally 
and partner in Arab unity. Furthermore, as the PDU analytical docu- 
ment on armed revolution stressed, it substantially ‘reduced the pres- 
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sure being exerted upon the Egyptian forces in the North’’ 

It cannot also be forgotten that the upsurge of the national-libera- 
tion movement in South Arabia was facilitated by the support of all 
such movements in the Arab Mashrig by the Soviet Union and its 
allies in Eastern Europe. 

Thus at that juncture the leaders of the MAN South Yemeni 
branch and other patriotic organisations of South Yemen developed a 
conviction of the need to undertake practical steps for the creation of 
an organisation that would declare that the only road that could lead 
to the victory over British colonial rule was a combination of all kinds 
of struggle, armed struggle included, which would translate it into 
reality. 

On 3 July 1960 Sanaa Radio transmitted a statement (in a pro- 
gramme by Muhammad ‘Abd al-Muti‘), which mentioned steps that 
had been undertaken in order to establish ‘a liberation organisation 
which would represent all the Southern Provinces and which all free 
persons would join under a wise and unified command’. It also read: 
‘..We have begun to form a nucleus for this organisation, represent- 
ing six South Yemeni provinces...’ The initiating group expressed its 
hope that in the future this nucleus will be joined by other ‘free com- 
rades of South Yemen’. This broadcast appeared on the last day of the 
visit of the Governor of Aden to North Yemen. The Foreign Office 
reacted by sending a telegram to the British representative in Ta‘izz, 
recommending him ‘to mention to Abu Talib our regret’, but “more in 
sorrow than in anger’.° 

It is pertinent to note, however, that in the literature that belongs 
to the National Front leaders it is pointed out that far from all MAN 
leaders believed in the need of a guerrilla war or felt convinced that it 
would be crowned with success. Thus ‘Umar writes that Faysal Abd al- 
Latif al-Sha‘bi, then the head of the MAN South Yemeni branch and 
secretary to the President of the Board of Trade in the FSA govern- 
ment, was seemingly ‘inclined to laud political struggle as a means of 
reaching independence under the pretext that the people of South 
Arabia were nothing but mercenary tribes who are only concerned 
about arms and money. Qahtan al-Sha‘bi was of the same mind’.’ 

Starting from the end of 1962, MAN activists campaigning for 
armed struggle had begun to assemble in the YAR. These were South 
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Yemeni patriots who had earlier taken an active part in the defence of 
the 26 September revolution and served in the National Guard 
(among them there were sons of the peasants, workers, students, intel- 
ligentsia, and petty bourgeoisie), representatives of tribes and service- 
men of the federal army. Some of these activists fled to the North 
after the isolated armed rebellions against the British and their min- 
ions in the 1950s had failed. Many South Yemenis, who were working 
in Kuwait and joined local MAN cells there, in 1963 were ordered to 
leave for the North in order to participate in the preparations for the 
revolution in the South. Some of them later became prominent fig- 
ures of the liberation struggle: Ali Ahmad Nasir (Antar), Qasim al- 
Zawmahi, Muhammad al-Bishi, Salim Askar, Ahmad Jawdah, Taha 
‘Ali, Ahmad Salih, Husayn Qumatah, Muhammad Salim Akkish. Prior 
to the beginning of revolt in Radfan on 14 October Ali ‘Antar and al- 
Zawmahi went to the tribes of Radfan and Dali‘ to propagate recon- 
ciliation to provoke their enrolment in the armed struggle, then Ali 
‘Antar was put in charge of front of Dali‘, and al-Zawmahi the front of 
Radfan.* 

At their call, a conference of patriotic forces was held on 24 
February 1963 in Dar al-Sa‘adah, Sanaa, which gathered more than a 
hundred representatives of independent patriots, ‘free officers” and 
MAN activists. At the conference an agreement was reached on the 
unification of all the patriotic forces into a united front and the estab- 
lishment of a bureau to prepare a draft of a provisional charter of the 
organisation in the making in the form of an appeal to all the patriot- 
ic forces who believed in the need for revolutionary struggle. It was 
decided to call that front the Front for the Liberation of Occupied 
South Yemen or FLOSY (Jabhat al-Jahrir li-l-Janib al-Yamani al- 
Muhtall). 

Activists of the MAN South Yemeni and North Yemeni branches, 
as well as some figures of the YAR who vigorously assisted the cre- 
ation of the organisation of fighters for the liberation of the South, 
played a decisive role in the unification of the patriotic forces of 
South Yemen in the North and in the preparation of the conference. 

The Political Bureau formed at the conference comprised eleven 
persons — Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, Nasir al-Thaqqaf, Abdallah al-Maj‘ali, 
Muhammad Ali al-Sumati, Thabit ‘Ali al-Manstri, Muhammad 
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Ahmad al-Daqn, Bakhit Malit, Ahmad ‘Abdallah al-Awlaqi, Aydaris 
Husayn al-Qadi, ‘Ali Muhammad al-Kazimi, and Abdallah Muhammad 
al-Salahi. Among those named above, along with the MAN activists 
there were also other patriotic elements: officers, soldiers, intellectu- 
als, political figures and representatives of tribes. Shaykh ‘Abdallah al- 
Maj‘ali was later expelled from the Front and then became one of the 
military chiefs of the Liberation Front set up in 1966. Aydarts al-Qadi 
belonged to the PSP and later also withdrew from the NF.*° 

After several sessions, the Bureau finally approved the text of the 
National Charter. 

The National Charter (al-Mithaq al-Qawmiyy — the title under- 
scores its association with the ideology of the MAN — Harakat al- 
Qawmiyyin al-Arab, with the term ‘national’ later being added to the 
title of the Front itself) consisted of a Memorandum and a Charter 
proper, which contained a few programmatic items. The Memorand- 
um emphasised the need to fight for the unity of Yemen as the final 
objective of the patriots, this having to be the ‘unity free from any 
colonial presence whatsoever’. It contained a call for the unity of the 
‘Arab socialist homeland’, thus paying a tribute to the ideology of the 
MAN and Nasirism. The establishment of the Front was conditioned 
by the need not only for a fight against colonialism but also for the 
defence of the revolution in the YAR, ‘so as to guard it against any 
kind of regression that may be caused by reaction, colonialism, oppor- 
tunism and local Communism that stalk it’. The latter phrase gives a 
clear idea that at that period the Front was not a pro-Communist 
organisation; from its leaders’ standpoint, the Arab Communists, who 
were considered ‘enemies of the Arab nation’, were denied even the 
right to take part in the liberation struggle. The Memorandum 
announced the creation of the Political Bureau comprising delegates 
from all supporters of the armed struggle. The Charter stressed 
Yemen’s unity and came out against the FSA, declaring that the fight 
against ‘colonialist entities, for the liquidation of bases and the cessa- 
tion of the colonial presence is the main task of the Front for the 
Liberation of Occupied South Yemen’. It stressed the unity between 
‘South Yemeni fighters’, the YAR, which was to become a ‘base for 
struggle on the Arabian Peninsula’, and the UAR.” 

The unfinished character of the Charter was manifest; it virtually 
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did not contain a programme of action, formally reiterating the MAN 
slogans — ‘liberation’, ‘unity’, ‘socialism’. 

Nonetheless, the Charter was the first document of the national- 
liberation forces of South Yemen, which were in a few months able to 
unleash an armed anti-colonial struggle. 

The Front organisers wrote a letter to YAR president, Marshal al- 
Sallal, asking him to allow the opening of a Front bureau in Sanaa. 
Having studied the letter handed by a delegation consisting of repre- 
sentatives of the MAN, ‘free officers’, tribes and soldiers, al-Sallal 
agreed, simultaneously issuing an order to close the bureau of the PSP. 
However, at first this order was not carried into effect, as among the 
North Yemeni ministers there were PSP adherents who feared an 
armed rebellion against the British; besides, as some researchers point 
out, certain officials in the YAR were afraid of the unification of all 
South Yemeni patriots in a single organisation and did not want such 
an organisation to exist side by side with the PSP.” The Front bureau 
was not opened. However, National Front leaders, with the support of 
a number of leading YAR political figures, managed to gather once 
again on 19 August 1963, when the creation of the Front was con- 
firmed; now it received the final name of National Front for the 
Liberation of Occupied South Yemen (National Front, NFLOSY, NF 
for short, its name in Arabic being al-Jabhah al-Qawmiyyah li-[ahrir 
al-Janib al-Yamani al-Muhtall). At a new conference the NFLOSY 
leadership was formed, consisting of twelve persons — six MAN rep- 
resentatives and six representatives of the tribal circles.* This time 
the NFLOSY founders were pressured by certain officers of the 
North Yemen army and some of the ministers of the YAR govern- 
ment ‘owing to their personal ties with the PSP’."* 

The National Front, who had become a real political force, faced 
the need to extend its base. Naturally, all the MAN cadres and influ- 
ence effectively passed into its hands, and this was quite a lot, since 
the Movement of Arab Nationalists had a definite, though limited, 
base among the tribes and the peasant population.” That said, 
account should be made of the fact that some Arab nationalist figures 
regarded the NF, which due to its vigorous anti-colonial and patriotic 
orientation, and also visible ‘non-party character could win broad 
support, primarily as a means of expanding the MAN influence and 
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turning it into the leading political party of the region. It is this that 
generated a conflict during which many patriots, even MAN mem- 
bers, accused the Arab nationalist leadership that entered the NF 
leadership of ‘party bias and inobjectivity’. 

Starting from August 1963, another six patriotic organisations, not 
counting the MAN, declared that they joined armed struggle, merg- 
ing with the NF. The greater part of these organisations had begun to 
operate in the South after the September 1962 revolution in North 
Yemen and stepped up their activity early in 1963. One of such organ- 
isations was the Yafi‘ Front of Reconciliation (Jabhat al-Islah al- 
Yafi‘iyyah)"®, which came to be headed by MAN members. Another 
organisation was the Patriotic Front (PF, al-Jabhah al-Wataniyyah), 
which united some members of the MAN, the PSP and the inde- 
pendents, and had called for it even before the start of the armed 
struggle.” From the outset a struggle for the seizure of power was 
going on in that organisation between MAN members headed by Abd 
al-Qadir Amin and those of the PSP headed by Abdallah ‘Ali ‘Ubayd. 
MAN members succeeded in gaining power in the PF", and in 
December 1963 the latter merged with the NF. The Formation of 
Tribes (Tashkil al-Qaba’il) also entered the National Front. In addi- 
tion, it was joined by the Néasirist Front (al-Jabhah al-Nasiriyyah), 
which was in the hands of MAN members, but besides them includ- 
ed a whole number of independent elements. Two more organisations 
— the Revolutionary Organisation of Occupied South Yemen and the 
Secret Organisation of Free Officers and Soldiers operating in the 
Army’ — were in fact MAN branches. It should be borne in mind 
that the MAN, just like other inter-Arab nationalist parties, was set- 
ting up its own affiliates in the guise of independent organisations in 
order to expand its influence without scaring off patriots on account 
of its members’ belonging to the movement and without exposing 
cards to political opponents. 

One of the leaders of the anti-colonial movement in Yafi', Salim 
‘Abdallah ‘Abd Rabbuh, recollects*’, without naming an exact date, 
that an Organisation of South Yemen (Munazzamat Janub al-Yaman) 
was earlier set up in Aden, led by Abdallah Mutlagq, the legal cover for 
which was the Yafi‘ Youth League (Jam‘iyyat Shabab Yafi‘). It played a 
role in supporting the 26 September revolution in the North and 
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wanted to launch an anti-colonial struggle in Yafi‘, but tribal strife, 
especially vehement in that part of South Yemen, discouraged the 
mobilising activity. It was in order to overcome tribalism and recon- 
cile the tribes, writes the author, that the Yafi‘ Front of Reconciliation 
(Jabhat al-Islah al-Yafi‘iyyah) was established. Its representatives were 
dispatched to Sanaa for contacts with the Front for the Liberation of 
Occupied South Yemen (Jabhat Tahrir Janib al-Yaman al-Muhtall), 
whose formation was announced in May by Radio Cairo. 

From the very outset, the National Front declared that it was not a 
party organisation, that it was not guided by any political force and 
that it was open to ‘any patriot believing in armed struggle’ and to any 
organisation wishing to take part therein, under one condition — self- 
disbandment and dilution in the NF.” 

Laying stress on the ‘non-party character’ of the National Front was 
calculated both on winning mass support of the population of South 
Yemen, and on making the Front more attractive in the eyes of the 
Egyptian and North Yemeni leaders. Hizbzyyah (stemming from hizb 
— party) — literally ‘partisanship’, or, to be more precise, the princi- 
ple of party narrow-mindedness, the pursuance of partisan interests, 
the extension and strengthening of one’s influence to the detriment of 
patriotic objectives — was a dangerous accusation, and the PSP and 
the LSSA were not slow to make use of it. They launched an attack 
against both the MAN and the slogan of armed struggle, arguing that 
the movement of its supporters included only members of the MAN, 
which sought to impose its ‘party presence” on the region. Therefore 
the entry into the NF of other patriotic organisations besides the 
MAN made it easy for the NF leadership to repel the attacks of polit- 
ical parties against the slogan of armed struggle. 

Officially the MAN branch in South Yemen was disbanded after 
the creation of the National Front (this was announced later); howev- 
er, it is beyond doubt that in fact it continued to exist in secret for a 
rather long time. This was also later confirmed by the leading NF fig- 
ures in their private meetings with the author. 

MAN members occupied a leading position in the Front and 
directed it. The NF’s organisational, ideological and practical links 
with the pan-Arab MAN as a matter of fact continued until the IV 
NF congress in March 1968.% Some NF members actively opposed 
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the MAN’s domination in the Front, saying that although the MAN 
had been formed out of several patriotic organisations, all of them 
proved to be MAN affiliates serving the movement’s private aims, 
while in reality until 1965 the National Front leadership was repre- 
sented by the leadership of the MAN South Yemeni branch.” 

In the first months of its existence up to the middle of October 
1963, the NF was unable to initiate a practical implementation of the 
slogan of armed struggle against the colonial regime. However, the 
Front managed to gain a footing and declare itself as a really existing 
organisation, which was immediately noted by the world and Arab 
public opinion. Later, to the seven organisations that entered the NF, 
three added themselves: the Aden Organisation of the Revolutionary 
Vanguard, the Mahrah Youth Organisation” and the Revolutionary 
Organisation of the Youth of Occupied South Yemen. 

One of the leaders of the pan-Arab Movement of Arab 
Nationalists, well acquainted with the South Yemeni experience, 
Nayif Hawatimah, noted the following traits of the NF, which mani- 
fested themselves in the initial period: all the organisations merged 
into it, with the exception of the Formation of Tribes, had a ‘petty- 
bourgeois make-up’; the Charter reflected the ‘ideological petty-bour- 
geois character of these organisations’, which dovetailed with the ide- 
ology that dominated in the Arab national-liberation movement (the 
UAR Charter of National Action — Mithaq al-Amal al-Wataniyy — 
of 1962, the documents of the MAN National Conference of 1963); all 
the constituent NF organisations were convinced of the futility of 
peaceful tactics in the struggle against colonialism and feudal system, 
viewed the PSP experience negatively and stood for violent methods 
of struggle. 

The last, in the author’s opinion, was aided by the fact that all seven 
organisations had roots and presence in the countryside, where the 
population had already had experience of armed rebellions and pos- 
sessed weapons in all places. Further on Hawatimah draws the fol- 
lowing conclusion: “The NF stood on the same class and ideological 
foundation as the PSP headed by al-Asnaj. The main watershed 
between the NF and the PSP at that time was the “problem of the 
political line of national liberation in the region”. The NF insisted on 
the “genuine way” that was to force the old-time capitalism to leave, 
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and forcibly compel it to hand over power to the patriotic movement, 
not to the feudal sultan’s regime under the slogan of the “Federation 
of South Arabia”’.”° 

Hawatimah’s overly ideological assessment was characteristic of 
the time he wrote his work on the South Yemeni revolution (see more 
detail in Part III). According to the views of the leaders of the MAN’s 
left wing, who proclaimed their switch to Marxist positions, the 
movement at that period was ‘petty-bourgeois’, which for the left 
sounded like a swear-word. This label could hardly characterise the 
complex conglomerate of at times not yet fully shaped social forces on 
which the movement was based. In this connection, one may refer to 
the fact that direct witnesses of South Yemeni experience recognised 
the complexity and heterogeneity of the NF’s social base. Misri says 
that the organisation consisted not only of intelligentsia, peasants, 
workers and petty bourgeoisie, but also of grand shaykhs of the tribes. 
‘A struggle between the two sides broke out inside the Front. The first 
side was represented by grand shaykhs who wished to profit by the 
occasion in 1963 and 1964 to take hold of a lion’s share of money and 
arms belonging to the National Front to shore up their positions and 
for personal gain, which virtually compared them to mercenaries in 
the patriotic movement. The second side was represented by workers, 
peasants and the patriotic intelligentsia who wished to support the 
revolution while avoiding all the deviations that might impede its 
development’.”” 

As a result of internal struggle at the first stage, the shaykhs were 
expelled from the NF leadership and in fact never again engaged in 
the organisation’s political activity. Among the shaykhs who initially 
took part in the Front, one should mention Salih b. Awwas al- 
Hawshabi and Abdallah al-Maj‘ali. S. ‘Umar calls the expulsion of 
shaykhs who ‘strove to make out of struggle a source of enrichment’ 
from the NF the ‘first corrective move’.”® 

As assessed by Fred Halliday, the initial statements of the NF, 
despite the fact that it was divided along several lines from the start, 
‘demonstrate nevertheless the two positions on which the NFL (NF 
— V.N.) differed from previous groups and which were the basis of 
its victory: armed struggle and mobilisation in the hinterland’.”” 
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The 14 October Revolt in Radfan. The Beginning of Armed Struggle 


Of great importance for the National Front leaders was the support of 
the idea of armed struggle by Jamal Abd al-Niasir. ‘Owing to good rela- 
tions between the Movement (of Arab Nationalists — V. N.) and Abd 
al-Nasir and on account of danger threatening the 26 September rev- 
olution, not to speak of the maturity of internal conditions for the 
start of armed struggle, the MAN was able to detect the first signs of 
the liberation struggle in the region and convert them into steps for- 
ward. The collision between the Egyptian and British armies at the 
‘borders’ between the republican ‘North’ and colonial ‘South’ Yemen 
facilitated good relations between the MAN and Abd al-Nasir and 
arms support for the armed struggle in the South. Thus Nasir sup- 
ported the espousal by the Movement of Arab Nationalists of the idea 
of armed struggle and expressed readiness to supply the National 
Front with weapons by way of Egyptian troops stationed in Sanaa and 
Ta‘izz.° 

The taking of that position by Nasir was certainly assisted by the 
fact that the British and the rulers of the quasi-states of South Arabia 
actively backed the monarchists in North Yemen, who fought against 
the Egyptian forces. 

Nasir’s position meant for the NF full support on the part of the 
YAR leadership. An NF bureau was at last opened in Ta‘izz, and the 
Front was given the possibility to broadcast to the South. Camps for 
military training of the National Front guerrillas. Besides that, having 
received arms, NF leaders secretly carried it over to the South. Radio 
stations of Sanaa, Ta‘izz and “The Voice of the Arabs’ from Cairo 
broadcast programmes carrying propaganda of the idea of armed 
struggle among the population of South Yemen.” 

Nevertheless, ‘so little did the British know about what was going 
on that they did not even ban the organisation until June 1965’.” 

By the middle of 1963, a situation had arisen in the Western 
Protectorate that was propitious for the unfolding of a guerrilla war by 
the National Front. In July there was fighting in Upper Yafi‘ led by the 
pro-YAR shaykhs, and British troops were sent in there; at the end of 
August in Hawshabi a second revolt occurred.” 

An accident helped the National Front to set about the practical 
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implementation of its strategy. Among the South Yemenis who were 
fighting in the North as part of the the National Guard there were 
many people coming from the tribes of the mountain region of 
Radfan situated in the north-western part of South Yemen, near the 
borders of the YAR. After the ceasefire in the North, the beginning 
of discord, a series of betrayals and the disorganisation of the National 
Guard’s activity they came back home, bringing their arms along. The 
Radfan tribes were known for their anti-British sentiments. The 
British authorities, fearing possible actions hostile to them on the 
part of the Radfan insurgents’ armed contingent, ordered all of them 
to hand in their weapons and transmitted Radfan, whose tribes had 
earlier been independent, under the administration of Amir Sha’fal of 
Dali‘, one of the most ardent supporters of the colonial authorities. 
This caused wild discontent among the Radfan tribes, who flatly 
refused to obey the order. On 14 October 1963, the Radfan people, 
headed by Shaykh Rajih b. Ghalib Lab‘tza®** excited an armed anti- 
colonial rebellion. This day is marked in Yemen as the day of the start 
of the armed revolution of liberation. Although the order to lay down 
their arms and submit to the venal amir of Dali‘ was the proximate 
cause of the Radfan revolt’, wrote subsequently Abdallah Badhib in 
evaluating the experience of armed struggle, ‘its genuine cause was the 
exploitation and oppression of colonialism and the sultans’.” 

J. Paget, who had headed the security forces in the Colony, esti- 
mated the total membership of the five main tribes of Radfan at 
35-40,000, of which 6-7,000 made up a battle-worthy force®’, 
although there is reason to consider this estimate to be exaggerated. 
As admitted by him, ‘the Radfan tribesmen made excellent guerrillas. 
They had been born to warfare, and had been brought up to regard 
possession of a rifle as a normal sign of maturity. They were usually 
good natural shots with wonderful powers of observation; they thus 
made fine snipers, for they knew just where to look for targets. They 
could conceal themselves perfectly, and also used to place marks in the 
ground. Being accustomed to carrying out lightning raids and ambush- 
es, they could move far and fast across the mountains and were thus 
an elusive enemy. They were also extremely courageous, as was shown 
by their capacity to fight on in the face of heavy artillery and air 
attack’.°’ 
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For exceptional bravery and skill in battle the Radfan fighters 
earned from the British a nickname of the ‘Radfan red wolves’. 

The colonialists and their puppets took great pains to belittle the 
significance of the revolt that broke out in Radfan as the first major 
and successful rebellion of the people of South Arabia against them. 
Noteworthy in this sense are the reasonings of Muhammad Hasan 
Awbali who wrote that the reason for the Radfan revolt was the loss 
by them of a part of customs receipts after the abolition of customs 
duties and the creation of the FSA common market.® 

Immediately after the start of the armed uprising, the colonial 
authorities embarked on punitive actions against the Radfan insur- 
gents, which did not work well. At Christmas before the new year of 
1964, the British authorities, daunted by failures, planned the prose- 
cution in Radfan of a far-reaching military operation under the code 
name of ‘Operation Nutcracker’. 

Taking part in the operation initially were the 24, 3"¢ and 4* bat- 
talions of the Federal Regular Army, the Federal Motorised Squadron, 
the 16tk platoon of the 5 Lancer Detachment (using Centurion tanks), 
the 3 battery of Royal Mounted Artillery, and two platoons of the 12 
Field Squadron of Royal Engineers. Thus against the rebels operated 
3-4,000 military men. In addition, the RAF in Khormaksar sent 
Hunter airplanes for making air raids against the territory of Radfan, 
Shackleton airplanes for bombing and Belvedere helicopters for air 
supply. The Royal Navy detailed at the disposal of the operation com- 
mand 6 Wessex helicopters based on the Centaur helicopter carrier.” 

T. Little mentioned that, when the Radfan revolt started, Britain 
had to put 2,000 more troops into Aden to suppress it. The clandes- 
tine organisation of the National Front “was so good that it was not 
outlawed until 1965; indeed, it was regarded by the High Commission 
simply as a gang of assassins until late in 1966”.*° 

However, the cruelty with which the colonial authorities tried to 
suppress the revolt did not lead to victory over the rebels, but, on the 
contrary, strengthened their determination to continue the struggle. 
Nor did the demolition of villages and the destruction of the Radfan 
peasant crops help matters. The murder of Shaykh Rajih Lab‘uza, who 
had become a national hero for the South Yemenis, aroused anger 
among the Radfan population. If the aims of the rebels were to ‘harass 
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the enemy, overextend him and weaken him politically, they were 
indeed achieved.” 

An analytical document of the PSP of 31 January 1968 stressed: “The 
sons of Radfan had alone for months staunchly confronted the British 
troops, despite the demolition of their houses and the destruction of 
harvests. The fortitude and heroism of the sons of Radfan had largely 
inspired our people in the North and South, all its revolutionary 
forces, as well as Sanaa and Cairo, to direct and support the sustained 
and organised revolutionary armed movement in the South, which is 
possible on condition of material and moral support of the forces of 
revolution and progress in the Arab countries and the world over’. 

For the South Yemenis Radfan became a symbol of freedom-loving 
spirit and national pride. 

The use of tanks, artillery and aviation by the British to fight the 
rebels drew a storm of resentment among the population of the region 
and in other Arab countries, fostering the spill-over of armed struggle 
to other regions of the South. 

In the opinion of Awbali himself, the British High Commissioner 
Trevaskis ‘demonstrated madness’ in sending to Radfan a great mili- 
tary strength and subjecting the region to constant bombardments 
(Awbali believes that satisfying the material demands of the tribes 
might have put an end to the outbreak of liberation war). As admitted 
by him, the British aircraft and tanks were powerless, just like the spe- 
cial forces that came to replace them, whose soldiers in Radfan were 
‘quickly losing their heads’. Wishing to represent the rebels as savages, 
the British authorities claimed that the rebels had allegedly cut off the 
heads of the British soldiers, and even demanded that the YAR should 
prohibit the ‘exhibition of British heads’ which ostensibly existed 
there. The US ambassador to the YAR, who investigated the incident, 
reported that according to his information there had never been such 
an exhibition in the country.* 

The orgy of punitive actions was supported only by puppets from 
the feudal and tribal aristocracy. The amir of Dali‘ even presented a 
sword engraved “To the Hero of Radfan’ to Brigadier James Lunt who 
headed the operation, for his ‘exploits’ in the Radfan mountains. 

The staunchness of the Radfan fighters inspired the YAR leader- 
ship to lend them immediate aid. In early 1964, the first caravans with 
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arms from there began to come through to Radfan. Simultaneously, 
the North Yemeni radio stations in Sanaa and Ta‘izz, as well as those 
of Egypt, stepped up a wide-ranging propaganda campaign condemn- 
ing ‘the terror of the occupiers’ and calling on the population of South 
Yemen ‘to arise for battle’. 

In March 1964, the British bombarded the North Yemeni town of 
Harib in order to show the governments of the YAR and the UAR 
that they would not stop at the escalation of warfare. But the Nasir 
government did not back down from supporting the liberation strug- 
gle. In April 1964, Jamal Abd al-Nasir on a visit to the YAR, in a 
speech addressed to the British, declared: “If they kill one, we shall kill 
ten, if they kill ten, we shall kill one hundred, if they open a front 
against us, we shall open ten against them!’*4 

Although the initiators of the punitive operation tried to pretend 
that in spring 1964 it was crowned with military success, even they 
were compelled to admit that ‘as soon as the Federal Army left the 
occupied territories, the rebels reoccupied the road to Rabwah and 
destroyed it’. The falseness of the statements of the British military 
on the military progress they had ostensibly achieved is refuted by the 
testimony of the colonial authorities themselves. 

In June 1964, Awbali was present at a session of the British House 
of Commons, at which the situation in Radfan was being discussed. 
Significantly, at the end of the session the ninety-year-old Winston 
Churchill attended it. Awbali relates: “When Prime-Minister A. 
Douglas-Home was talking about the situation, opposition leader H. 
Wilson asked: Prime Minister, how many air attacks have the British 
planes made from the beginning of the war in Radfan?” Douglas- 
Home replied: “1700”. To this Wilson remarked: “And Radfan still 
persists, despite all attacks?” The Prime Minister, according to 
‘Awbali, answered in the affirmative, and all those present laughed, 
including House members’.*° 

At meetings with the secretaries of the Conservative and Liberal 
parties, Awbali, in his words, instilled in the British the point that the 
war would continue, since the British invest more and more money 
into it and it is profitable to them, whereas the right thing would be 
to satisfy the demands of the tribes, and this would cost them less. 
Showing himself as a champion of the people, Awbali accuses the 
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British that their policy ‘has led to the fact that the Radfan war 
pushed others to “armed struggle” — a principle strange and alien to 
the region’.*’ 

It goes without saying that the outbreak of revolt in Radfan was not 
the result of a strategy planned by the National Front. However, the 
NF leaders saw in the clash between the colonial authorities and the 
Radfan tribes a ‘golden opportunity’, and in their statement not only 
declared the start of a liberating armed revolution, but also pro- 
claimed that they bore the responsibility for it, and then began to 
render direct aid to the uprising. The NF sent to Radfan its members 
who had passed combat training in camps, and also helped the rebels 
with arms. 

Recalling the first steps of the National Front, A. F. Isma‘ll writes: 
‘After the decision was taken to unleash a popular armed revolution by 
means of the Radfan uprising, we had to carry on the training of mil- 
itary personnel and drill them in a correct manner. Due to the condi- 
tions of clandestinity we selected people who had the greatest 
strength of mind, possessing the most mature political consciousness 
and long-standing organisational experience’.** 

Thus the role of the NF consisted in rendering the revolt material 
and moral assistance and, having picked up the spark of resistance, it 
began to fan the flame from it, which soon spilled to other areas of the 
South. 

After the death of Shaykh Rajih Lab‘iza, a conflict flared up among 
the Radfan tribes on the question of the leadership of armed resist- 
ance. Then the NF sent its representative Abdallah al-Maj‘ali to head 
the Radfan front. The tribes of Radfan recognised the NF represen- 
tative as the leader of the Front, which, in A. Rida’s opinion, was a 
very important new phenomenon — the renunciation of tribal preju- 
dices in the name of the liberating revolution.” 

The other political parties of Southern Yemen, except for the PSP, 
took a hostile position with respect to the armed revolution. The 
leaders of the LSSA, the PSP and the ATUC refused to take part in 
the struggle and support it, considering it as unnecessary bloodshed. 
The Ba‘thists occupied a similar position. However, the success of the 
Radfan uprising and the expansion of struggle strengthened the NF 
positions in its conflict with the LSSA, the PSP, the ATUC, certain 
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ministers and other leading YAR figures*® linked to these organisa- 
tions, as well as the chieftains of some tribes. But as far as the South 
Yemeni Marxists are concerned, they played a definite role in ‘expos- 
ing the bankruptcy of the reformist and conciliatory methods’ of 
these organisations and, according to their leader ‘Abdallah Badhib, 
even expressed willingness to join the Front, ‘having renounced the 
party bias and without any reservations’.” However, due to a whole 
series of objective and subjective circumstances, a major role in which 
was played by strong anti-Communism of the traditional MAN fig- 
ures, this could not be done. Nonetheless, many PSP members took a 
direct part in the struggle, and some activists of the organisation per- 
ished, including Abdallah Abd al-Majid al-Salafi, one of the PSP lead- 
ers, secretary-general of the union of bank workers and employees and 
secretary-general of the ‘A. Salaft Organisation of the Yemeni Dem- 
ocratic Youth. Abdallah Badhib later obtained a licence to publish the 
daily newspaper a/-Amal that virtually became a mouthpiece of the 
National Front.” 

Having scored first victories, the liberating revolution under the 
National Front leadership was gradually gaining momentum. 


oS 


CHAPTER 2 


The National Front Leads the Popular Struggle (1963-1964) 


In the period from the autumn of 1963 and up to early 1965, the scale 
of the South Yemenis’ armed struggle against the colonial regime and 
its local clientele gradually escalated. Having started with the Radfan 
rebellion, guerrilla war spread to the greater part of the country. The 
National Front, which came to head the struggle, managed to open 
several fronts in the country’s hinterland and to bring the guerrilla war 
to Aden Colony itself, as well as to draw various strata of the popula- 
tion of the Colony and the hinterland into it. In this period the NF 
acquired a great military and political experience. 


Military Actions in Radfan 


The armed revolt in Radfan was taken up by the NF, which succeed- 
ed in putting it under its control and ensuring regular assistance to it 
in arms, finances and trained fighters. As the colonial authorities 
enhanced the punitive campaign against the insurgents, anti-British 
sentiment quickly spread in the country, while the revolt itself met 
with sympathy not only among the people of Yemen, but also abroad. 

Air and rocket bombardment of the border town of Harib in 
North Yemen drew condemnation on the part of the Arab and inter- 
national public opinion. Justifying its action, the British authorities 
referred to the fact that on 19 March 1964 the FSA Government 
asked Britain to ‘observe its commitments according to the Defence 
Treaty’ and to ‘defend’ the FSA from the YAR which allowed raids to 
be made against South Yemeni territory. As admitted by J. Paget, “the 
action also produced an unexpectedly hostile reaction in the British 
Press’. Denis Healey, later to become Minister of Defence, once told 
Kennedy Trevaskis that ‘the attack on Harib was our biggest mis- 
take’. 

The bombings did not lead to the desired result. Both the YAR and 
Egypt continued to aid the rebels. NF fighters, having passed training 
in camps on YAR territory, joined the ranks of the Radfanis and pur- 
sued vigorous combat against the colonial authorities. In April 1964 
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British intelligence reported that the number of ‘mutineers’ in the 
area of the Dali‘ road leading to the North rose to five hundred, all of 
them trained, armed and uniformed. As a result of Operation ‘Nut- 
cracker’, the colonial authorities and FSA rulers came to the conclu- 
sion that the ‘Federal forces were themselves unable to stand fast’, 
while the ‘Federal Government, after consulting with the High Com- 
missioner, decided that further military ground operations were nec- 
essary So as not to let the insurgents come out of control’. The Federal 
Government’s decision was just a formal pretext for the British, which 
enabled them to start the new operation planned long before. The 
matter was described as if the Federal Government ‘called for help, 
this time by British forces, in accordance with the current Defence 
Treaty. This was agreed’. 

At that period the British did not quite trust the Federal Army, hav- 
ing become assured that it was not very active in fighting against the 
rebels, and the new operation mostly depended on the British forces. 
The decision to prosecute a large-scale ground operation excited 
fears, even among the local British clients, that it might lead to the 
spread of the rebellion. In particular, the Federal Ministers of Def- 
ence and Internal Security took serious exception to the operation, as 
mentioned by Kennedy Trevaskis. As he writes, the Ministers argued 
that ‘ground action would be less effective, more wasteful and proba- 
bly more dangerous than air action, that the presence of British 
troops in Radfan could well excite far greater opposition than would 
otherwise be the case, that the casualties which they would most cer- 
tainly incur would delight our enemies and cause doubt and dismay in 
Britain’. 

Taking part in the operation called Radfan Force, or Radforce for 
short, were initially forces roughly equal to a brigade strength: D 
Squadron, 4h Tank Regiment (armoured cars); J Battery, 3°4 Royal 
Horse Artillery (105 mm. howitzers), etc.; and also the 1st and 2"4 bat- 
talions of the Federal Regular Army. Air support was provided by the 
RAF units from Khormaksar.”’ 

The British Command set out the military aim of the operation as 
follows: “To end the operations of dissidents in the defined area’. As 
for the political aim, it was set out by the Political Adviser appointed 
to Radforce, in a directive of 19 April 1964, where he wrote that it was 
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necessary: ‘(a) to prevent the tribal revolt from spreading; (b) to 
reassert our authority; and (c) to stop attacks on the Dhala (Dali — 
V. N,) Road’.® 

But from the very outset of the operation the British Command 
felt that it was hard to reestablish control over the situation. On 25 
April, a jeep with senior officers commanding the operation was 
blown up by a mine. Brigadier Hargroves, who had accidentally got 
into the wrong car, miraculously survived. Major Lintott was killed, 
Major Monk wounded to death, with one British officer and two 
Yemenis wounded.” 

The incident went a long way towards boosting the rebels’ morale. 
As admitted by J. Paget, it was ‘an unhappy start to the operation’.°° 

The operation, that started at full tilt on 30 April, was according to 
the initial plan subdivided into four phases; as a result of its imple- 
mentation the British expected by May to do away with the ‘tribal 
revolt’, as they still imagined the escalating mass liberation struggle to 
be. However, the failures that beset the colonial authorities in the 
very beginning forced them to make constant adjustments in their 
military plans and reinforce the troop contingents that took part in 
the operation. The second half of the Operation Radforce, which 
comprised three phases scheduled until 11 June 1964, began on 11 May. 
The intensity and duration of the operation, and its being saturated 
with materiel and manpower, showed the difficulties facing the colo- 
nial forces in Radfan. 

Measures were taken to impose tighter control by the colonial 
authorities over the FSA Government. The paradox was that the sit- 
uation required from the British the imposition of such control 
which, in its turn, discredited the Federation rulers in the eyes of the 
population still more. 

As Sir Kennedy Trevaskis admitted, ‘Because those of us who exer- 
cised British control were answerable to Parliament we had, indirect- 
ly, made the Federation answerable to it as well and not to its own 
people. As a consequence we had made it appear to be a British pup- 
pet’. The former High Commissioner also spoke about ‘the harm 
being done by over-much British control’. 

In 1964 the British also undertook certain measures to develop the 
Federal Regular Army (FRA). The salaries of servicemen were raised, 
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the provision of weapons to the army made better, the so-called 
Arabisation’ carried out, whereby the British officers, who had earlier 
commanded all the FRA battalions, were replaced by the Yemenis who 
had received their education in Britain, and the structure of the army 
improved. All this was aimed at enabling the army better to combat 
insurgents. Naturally, despite conditions of Arabisation’ the effective 
command of the army was still in British hands. The so-called FRA 
zones of action — special military bodies created so that ‘the troops’ 
command should not suffer from Arabisation’ — were dominated by 
the British, with the Yemenis filling only the posts of chiefs of staffs 
and chiefs of intelligence. Immediately after the start of the Radfan 
revolt the British intensified combat training of the FRA.” 

In November 1963, manoeuvres of the RAF were held in Aden, 
which included beaching with the participation of the FRA. However, 
the efficiency of the measures undertaken was not high. As related in 
conversations with the author of NF commanders responsible for 
recruiting work, it was already then that NF supporters appeared in 
the Federal Army. Reports published in 1964 in the newspaper a/- 
Jambiyyab (the FRA organ) give a sufficiently clear idea of the guerril- 
las’ activity. Thus in the fifth issue it was reported: 

“On 17 January a patrol comprising 17 men under the command of 
Lieutenant Colonel Awdhali was ambushed in the area of the Abtar 
mountain. Two servicemen were killed and four wounded. The 4 
company of the 3°4 battalion hastened to the rescue and went over 
into a counter-attack against the mutineers. The patrol arrived at the 
village of Danab, having learned that about 250 mutineers clothed in 
military uniform were found there, but discovered nobody. However, 
on leaving the village it ran into a dense zone of machine-gun fire, the 
source of which was the area above the village as well as the outlying 
houses. Fire was opened when the patrol was found on the open 
stretch of land. As a result, the patrol suffered heavy losses. The patrol 
commander on a portable radio asked for reinforcements from his 
company that was about 2.8 miles removed from them, as well as 
artillery and aviation support. Only after an artillery and air bom- 
bardment of the village, the 9tt company performed a successful 
counter-attack, forcing the mutineers to leave it. The company cap- 
tured two villagers on suspicion of assistance to the mutineers.” 
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On 24 February, in the course of a battle with 20 mutineers in 
ambush, the commander of the 5th company of the 24 battalion was 
killed near a village five miles south of Dali‘ where his company was 
performing a reconnaissance task. After his soldiers dropped leaflets 
offering women and children to leave it, they attacked the village with 
the support of artillery and aviation...”. 

Thus FRA units dared to attack villages supporting the rebels only 
with the help of British artillery and aviation. 

The British forces and the FRA did not succeed in quelling the 
Radfan revolt; on the contrary, in early 1964 it spilled over to other 
regions of South Arabia. 


British Constitutional Reforms and the Feuds of Sultans and Aden Politicians 


In this period Britain, feeling a serious threat to its interests in South 
Arabia, conducted an active political game. After Aden was joined to 
the FSA in January 1963, the first Aden Government headed by Hasan 
‘Ali al-Bayimi, former Minister of Labour, was formed in the Colony. 
By means of the Aden trade bourgeoisie, sultans and shaykhs the 
British hoped to establish such a local force in South Arabia, that 
would guarantee the maintenance of British interests, above all the 
military base in Aden. A so-called constitutional conference arranged 
by the colonial authorities was due to be held in London in December 
1963. However, just before the delegation flew from Aden, at a 
moment when High Commissioner Kennedy ‘Trevaskis with a group 
of persons was making his way across the airfield to the plane, a 
grenade was thrown at him from the airport building. The explosion 
killed Deputy Commissioner George Henderson, wounding another 
53, including the High Commissioner himself and several federal min- 
isters. This act was attributed to a PSP cell within Aden Airways, 
including Khalifah Abdallah Hasan al-Khalifah.© In the wake of the 
incident, the Federal Government announced the closure of the bor- 
der with the YAR. 280 ‘undesirable elements’ from among the North 
Yemenis were expelled from Aden, and 57 PSP members were arrest- 
ed on suspicion of complicity in the attempt on the Commissioner’s 
life. A state of emergency was imposed in Aden and the entire South 
Arabia. 
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Following these steps, the Aden Police made a series of arrests in 
the Colony among the leaders of the PSP, the ATUC, the PDU, the 
PPCC, Ba‘th and the MAN. Abdallah al-Asnaj, Abdallah Badhib, 
Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, Taha Ahmad al-Sallami, Abu Bakr Shafig, Fartq 
Makkawi and other prominent leaders of the national-patriotic move- 
ment were jailed. 

Strikes were held in protest against the mass arrests in Aden. More 
than 7,000 persons took part in a strike organised by the trade unions 
in December 1963.” In response to a three-day strike of Aden pupils 
and students in January 1964, the colonial authorities closed the 
schools and colleges.” 

The conference, dubbed ‘anticonstitutional’ by NF supporters, was 
held as late as June 1964, presided over by the British Colonial 
Secretary Duncan Sandys. It was attended by wilayat (cantons’) rulers 
of South Arabia (the Sharif of Bayhan alone was represented by his 
scion) and a delegation of Aden headed by the Prime Minister of the 
Aden Government, the big Aden merchant, Sayyid Zayn Baharin, 
who replaced al-Baytimi after his death in June 1963. Even at the time 
of the preparation of the conference there were differences among 
the three parties — Britain, the wilayat rulers and Aden politicians — 
since both the sultans and the Aden merchants wanted to snatch a fat 
morsel for themselves. 

The Aden delegation at first refused to attend the sessions at all, 
having submitted its demands through an intermediary. 

‘Awbali, loyal to the British and performing the role of a mediator, 
quite clearly reveals the intentions of each side: “Britain sought to cre- 
ate a favourable atmosphere and form a responsible government 
which would be able to sign a defence treaty that would ensure for 
Britain a continued existence of a powerful military base it had built 
in Aden.® It appeared that missiles with nuclear warheads were to be 
stored at the base.°? Since the base was stationed in the territory of 
Aden Government, it demanded an annual rent payment of 12 million 
pounds, with the disbursements to be made directly to the Aden 
Exchequer. In addition, Aden Government wished to impose restric- 
tions on the use of the military base and British forces... The wilayat 
rulers, for their part, demanded that the rent be paid to the Federal 
Government, since the functions of defence minister were a preroga- 
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tive of the Federal Minister of Defence’.” 

The wilayat rulers believed that Britain would never abandon them 
without help and would certainly take their side, and evinced dogged- 
ness. In reply, the Bahariin government lodged a whole series of 
demands, among which, in particular, were the follows: 


- the growth of Federal Army strength will be frozen, and it must 
be stationed at bases removed from Aden; 

- the British Government will immediately allocate 10 million 
pounds for the creation of armed forces out of Adenis, including 
the purchase of up-to-date military equipment, with Adeni offi- 
cers to take control over the entire equipment’; 

- a date will be set for the granting of full independence after the 
expiry of a transition period.” 


The British said that the Commonwealth Secretary would be ready 
to discuss new terms for the rent of the base and accept the item of 
setting the date for granting full independence for the Colony. 
However, he disagreed with the theory of military balance between 
Aden and the wilayats, nor did he agree with the demand to deprive 
the rulers of their capacities and titles. 

Despite the fact that the conference continued for about one 
month, the parties could never reach an agreement on the future of 
the so-called ‘South Arabian State’. At the same time, the wilayat 
rulers also quarrelled with each other, fearing that Britain would in the 
future place one of them above the rest by making him the president 
of the state. A ‘political bomb’ exploded at the conference was the 
unexpected departure during its work of the Minister of Information 
of the Federal Government Sultan Ahmad al-Fadli for Cairo, where 
the next day he declared that he was joining the armed struggle. At 
the same time Zayn Bahariin announced that he was willing to con- 
tinue negotiations only after the elections scheduled for 14 October 
1964. 

Thus the London conference met with failure, as evidenced by the 
lengthy document it passed. The Conservative Government, fearing 
that Labour, which was not going to continue their orientation 
towards the sultans and shaykhs, would take office at the elections 
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forthcoming in autumn, took a decision to announce the granting of 
full independence to South Arabia in the future even before the elec- 
tions. The Defence White Paper of July 1964 read that Britain would 
keep its base in Aden, while South Arabia would receive independence 
not later than 1968. The Conservatives hoped that this promise would 
allow to ensure the transfer of power in South Yemen to a loyal gov- 
ernment in the future and conclude a defence treaty with it, while 
keeping the military base.” 

However, the Federal Government disagreed with the British plan, 
fearing that it meant a concession to Aden politicians at the expense 
of the sultans. The squabble among the two continued. 

It should be noted that the NF in that period had two fundamen- 
tal aims: to force the British to withdraw and abandon the base, and 
to undermine the new Federal State.” Thus London’s plans to main- 
tain the base were in sharp collision with the aims of the leaders of the 
liberation war. 

In October 1964 elections in Britain brought a Labour government 
to power that was more greatly oriented to the Aden bourgeoisie and 
moderate politicians than to the wilayat rulers. However, the British 
policy remained mostly unchanged. A representative of the Labour 
government in the UN declared that Britain rejected the resolutions 
of the UN Special Committee on the Situation with Regard to the 
Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples, which demanded the granting of 
independence to the people of South Arabia and the liquidation of 
the military base. Simultaneously, the XVIII session of the UN 
General Assembly on 11 December 1963 adopted a declaration con- 
firming the right of the population of Aden and the Protectorates to 
freedom and self-determination. Striving to ensure the fulfilment of 
the strategic tasks of its Middle Eastern policy, the British 
Government went on with its constitutional manoeuvres. 


The Course of Armed Struggle in the Hinterland 


In the first year of armed struggle, the NF managed to open five 
fronts besides Radfan,” situated mostly in the northwestern and the 
so-called Middle Region (al-Mintaqah al-Wusta) of South Yemen. 
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Fighting broke out in Dathinah, al-‘Awadhil, al-Fadli,” Dali‘, and 
Hawshabi. By the beginning of 1955, eleven fronts had already been 
active in South Yemen, including in Wahidi (west of the Middle 
Region), Yafi‘, and al-‘Awaliq.”° By that time virtually the entire coun- 
try except Hadramawt had already been swept by the armed rising led 
by the National Front. An important feature of this struggle was its 
close link with the broad masses of the hinterland. Peasants and 
beduins, workers and artisans all took an active part in it. The escala- 
tion of armed resistance in the wilayats was aided by the NF’s good 
organisational and conspiratorial skills. A combination of anti-colo- 
nial and anti-feudal tasks was a significant element in the liberation 
struggle of the South Yemeni people. In the course of it peasants set 
the tasks of redistribution of lands and expropriation of the feudal 
and tribal aristocracy. Initially the NF fighters operated secretly, in 
small groups, guided by the ‘hit-and-hide’ principle;”” as the combat 
fronts widened, their actions acquired features of well-planned mili- 
tary operations. The Dali‘ Front,” led by the popular commander ‘Ali 
‘Antar, was of the greatest significance of all the fronts in the wilayats. 

In January 1964, the partisans exploded a grenade in al-Husn in 
Lower Yafi‘ east of Aden, where British troops were stationed.” In 
Bayhan an attack was made at the home of an associate of a British 
adviser.”° 

The British organised one campaign against insurgents after the 
other. Already in November 1963 they cracked down heavily on the al- 
Hawshabi and al-Subayhi tribes. Taking part in one of the punitive 
operations in al-Subayhi were fifty tanks and fifty armoured troop- 
carriers with heavy guns and machine-guns, supported by five planes.” 
As reported by Sanaa Radio, the British allegedly opened a total of six 
‘fronts’ against the al-Hawshabi tribe, i. e. operated in six directions.” 
But, despite this, the battle went on. Even the PSP, which had until 
then rejected the method of armed struggle, condemned the British 
repression against al-Hawshabti. 

A NF report on the military actions for eight days of 1964 alone, 
from August 26 till September 2 — cited in the NF newspaper a/- 
Tabrir®} — gives the idea of the scope of operations against the colo- 
nial authorities and their local clients in the wilayats: 
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26.VIII.1964 


27.VIII.1964 


28.VIII.1964 


29. VITI.1964 


30. VITI.1964 


31. VITI.1964 


Place of Battle 


Attack on enemy positions in Qarn, 
Ra’s Naqil al-Zahir and Habil ‘Abtar in 
Dali’ 


Explosion of a military vehicle on its 
way from Sanah in Dali‘ near Bi’r al- 
Wadgah: four officers among the wound- 


ed 


Ambush of enemy patrol protecting the 
transport of foodstuffs from Dali‘ to 
Sanah and the blowing up by a mine of 
a military vehicle, which caused losses 
in manpower, ammunition and food- 
stuffs 


A British Hawker Hunter plane shot 
down in the Middle Region. Attack on 
enemy positions in Mudya and Amsar 


Attack on the Headquarters of the 
British Command in Dali‘ (three British 
seamen and two guards of a Political 
Adviser) 


Blowing up an enemy vehicle near an 
airfield in Dali‘. Attack on the 
Headquarters of the British Command 
in Dali‘: losses in manpower and demo- 
lition of buildings 


Attack on Markaz Habil al-Jabr in 
Radfan and an ambush of patrol in Silat 
Khardabah: one British officer in the 
rank of first lieutenant among those 


killed 
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Losses of the Col- 
onial Authorities 


Killed Wounded 
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Actions of the partisans of the National Front were becoming 
known to the Arab world thanks to the information activity of the NF 
and broadcasts of the radio stations of Cairo, Sanaa and Ta‘izz. Thus 
the Sawt al-Arab station was reporting on the young guerrilla Muhsin 
Naji, who, ‘despite the fact that in the summer of 1964 the amir’s 
henchmen destroyed his family, continued to perform feats of arms.’ 
Women were taking an active part in the struggle. They often per- 
formed the functions of messengers and nurses. Sawt al-Arab related 
about the famous guerrilla woman Da‘rah who had participated in the 
tribal uprisings as far back as 1956 and 1957. Afterwards she fought in 
the North, defending the republican regime. For six months the fear- 
less woman was fighting in the mountains in men’s clothing, and later 
took an active part in the Radfan revolt. The British Command prom- 
ised to pay 100,000 shillings to anyone who would take the ‘danger- 
ous terrorist’ prisoner. Wounded in the leg, Da‘rah was taken prison- 
er and committed to an Aden jail. During interrogations she kept 
silent. The broadcasting stations of London and Aden were transmit- 
ting the news of the capture of the ‘terrorist Da‘rah’, and leaflets were 
posted in many places of the city, informing about this. But after sev- 
eral days her cell was discovered to be empty, and beside it five killed 
prison guards were found. Soon Da'rah was again in the ranks of the 
rebels.”4 

The insurgents also successfully operated in those towns of South 
Yemen which were considered the British fortified posts. In Mukayras 
in October 1964 they made an attempt to blast the house of the RAF 
liaison officer.” 

The NF also carried on strenuous mass political work. In addition 
to the method of armed struggle, the NF in full measure employed 
other ones without calling in question the utility and necessity of ral- 
lies, demonstrations, the use of the mass media and work in legal 
organisations — trade unions, youth, cultural and sporting, women’s 
associations, and so forth. Abd al-Fattah Isma‘il, in particular, 
recalled: “We did not ignore other kinds of political struggle, natural- 
ly: those of them that served the cause of the national liberation of 
our people’.*’ The same idea was stressed in one of NF documents 
related to the end of 1964, which said that the NF sought to pursue in 
parallel all forms of popular struggle.*’ This, in the opinion of the 
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guerrilla leaders, disproved the assertions of the colonial authorities 
and the other nationalist organisations hostile to the NF that the lat- 
ter allegedly was a ‘terrorist organisation’ that absolutised armed strug- 
gle and did not recognise other types thereof. 

NF leaders understood perfectly that the tribal consciousness that, 
as has been mentioned earlier, dominated among the population of 
South Yemen, was a serious obstacle in the way of the circulation of 
national-patriotic ideas. Therefore they set themselves the task of liq- 
uidating tribal discord, and the substitution of national-patriotic ideas 
for tribal psychology. In this the National Front, which had a great 
influence on the tribes due to its tribal origins, managed to score a 
great success, which was a major achievement of the organisation. In 
the second half of 1964 the ‘committees of tribal reconciliation’ were 
established across the country (to a certain degree the Yafi‘ Front for 
Reconciliation served as an example for them). Taha Mugqbil, member 
of the NF Executive Council and chief of the Military Bureau, was 
responsible for these committees. The committees played an impor- 
tant role in the national-patriotic education of tribes, cessation of 
tribal feuds (in particular, the inter-tribal wars in Radfan were extin- 
guished with their help), urging the tribes to turn their arms against 
the colonial authorities. As will be shown later, these committees were 
the precursors of the ‘revolutionary organisations’ of NF power in the 
hinterland regions, which would be set up in the succeeding periods. 

The success of NF actions in the rural area was stimulated by both 
the support of broad masses of the population and the region’s geo- 
graphical conditions. In this connection, Abd al-Fattah Isma‘tl 
emphasises the following: “The armed actions in rural areas did not 
bother us, as the conditions favoured their course — due to geo- 
graphical conditions, the presence of mountains — especially in Dali’, 
Mukayras, Yafi‘, and so on.’ At the same time the partisans began to 
think of opening one more front of armed struggle, which was to 
become the most important — in Aden, the citadel of the colonial 
regime: ‘We believed that if guerrilla actions were transferred to Aden 
Colony, this would change the balance of forces in favour of the revo- 
lution. Britain did not consider armed struggle in rural area too dan- 
gerous, being ready to withstand it for years, if it did not spill over into 
Aden — the “mermaid of the Red Sea”, eternally still and quiet.” 
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The Extension of the Guerrilla War to Aden 


Having taken the decision to extend guerrilla actions to Aden, the NF 
was aware of all the complexity of that task. The city was under con- 
trol of the British and Federal authorities, not to speak of the fact that 
a giant British military base was stationed there. The unfolding of 
guerrilla struggle was not facilitated by geographical conditions, 
either. As told by Ismail, who had for a long time directed one of the 
most difficult components of struggle, the urban guerrilla war in 
Aden, the city constituted a ‘small peninsula linked with the mainland 
by a semblance of bottleneck that could be easily blocked, thereby 
enabling one to get hold of the city in no time’. In spite of this, the 
patriots were able successfully to secure the first indispensable condi- 
tion for waging the struggle — the hoarding of weapons in the city. 
‘Despite the checkpoints and dozens of miles of barbed wire,’ he con- 
tinues, ‘we managed to bring the arms into Aden. Sometimes this was 
done in a risky manner — on cars, at times on camels that carried 
brushwood, feeding stuff and vegetables from the country to the Aden 
market. In the city we made plastic bombs with chemical filling’. 

At first, the NF fighters who were assigned to carry on guerrilla 
warfare in Aden — they were called fida’iyyiin — had no experience, 
although they had passed training in special camps and studied the 
war experience of urban guerrillas of Algeria, Cuba and some other 
countries, and they also, as told the author by the participants in the 
guerrilla war themselves, read books about the struggle of Soviet guer- 
rillas in the period of the Great Patriotic War. The first operations of 
NF urban guerrillas bore a limited character and were a kind of trial 
of strength. ‘In early 1964, on the expiry of several months after the 
birth of the revolution, we carried over guerrilla actions into the 
Colony, where the fida’iyyin executed operations with the use of 
grenades and bazookas, attacking the homes of British officers and 
their clubs. They resulted in casualties among the British officers and 
men — dozens of them killed and wounded’. During that period, the 
NF fid@iyyin acquired the experience of waging urban guerrilla war, 
acting more boldly with each passing day. 

On 4 June 1964, an explosion rocked the residence of the Federal 
Council in the FSA capital, Aden’s suburb al-Ittihad (Madinat al- 
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Ittihad). And on 21 June, an explosion sounded in the home of a 
British adviser residing in Aden.”° 

At the end of summer 1964, fighting in the Colony flared up anew. 
Between 20 and 23 August alone three grenades were blasted near 
Aden station-houses.”* During the explosion near the station-house in 
November, six British servicemen were wounded.” 

Three days before the start of the elections to the Aden Legislative 
Council in October 1964, NF fida’iyyun (urban partisans) managed to 
blow up the premises of two Aden newspapers that backed the elec- 
tions — al-Yagzab and al-Kifab. This operation was carried out with 
exceptional bravery, and, as admitted by one of the fida’iyyin leaders, 
with its success the ‘fear complex’ that had for several months beset 
the fida’iyyan who were operating in the very heart of the Colony was 
finally overcome. 

The extension of the national-liberation war to Aden shocked the 
British. According to one of one of the NF leaders, Abdallah al- 
Khamiri, this event had a dual significance. First, the ‘transfer of the 
armed struggle to Aden in August 1964 was a practical proof of the 
fruitlessness of the British policy in all its attempts to isolate Aden, to 
encircle it with a belt of puppet feudal and tribal regimes in the hin- 
terland regions’. Second, this event had a propaganda significance. 
‘The Yemen revolution was able to assert itself at the pan-Arab and 
international level only after it went over from the village to the city, 
as the British colonialism could keep secret and conceal the risings in 
rural areas, but could not hide operations that were taking place to its 
view and were directed against British military targets’.” 

The colonial authorities applied their utmost efforts to put an end 
to guerrilla activity in Aden. A state of emergency was time and again 
imposed in the city, with mass searches and arrests taking place. 
However, the fida’iyyiin were elusive. The British had to bring to Aden 
special units to combat the urban guerrillas. 

The only way the British could get information, Fred Halliday 
noted, ‘was through interrogation, which from 1964 was carried out at 
the Joint Interrogation Centre’ at Fort Marbut at the Tawahi military 
complex.” Halliday characterised the British response to the armed 
struggle as ‘stubborn and short-sighted’.”” Brutality, to which the 
Special Forces resorted, became modified: ‘traditional’ police tech- 
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niques (beatings) were replaced by ‘more precise instruments’ (most 
noticeably electrodes and the injection of drugs) and the use of psy- 
chological disorientation techniques.”° 

Isma‘il recalls: ‘Naturally, at that time we resorted to various meth- 
ods of camouflage: put on masks, changed the motorcars’ numbers, 
imitated officials... We, for example, trained people who were carry- 
ing out an operation, prepared cars by putting false licence plates and 
set meeting points after the fulfilment of the assignment... Then we 
hid everything, put back the genuine licence plates and mixed with 
people, feeling their pulse and reaction to the operation’.”’ 

It is pertinent to note that the growing NF military activity was 
attended by the process of the making of its organisational structure, 
of which one should say a few words. However, it is extremely diffi- 
cult to elucidate this question, since the sources available are very 
scarce; besides, they contain certain discrepancies. Thus, for instance, 
according to al-Khamiri, the Liberation Army that united NF fight- 
ers and was active in the hinterland had existed as far back as 1964.” 
On some other evidence, the creation of that army as a unified system 
of armed formations took place somewhat later; in any event, we find 
a mention of it in the beginning of 1965. Nonetheless, the armed for- 
mations did operate at other battlefronts opening up one after the 
other, and they laid the groundwork for the Liberation Army. 

It was a notable feature of the NF’s development in that period 
that each of the battlefronts had its own charter, acting upon it in 
accordance with local conditions, whereas there was no single charter 
binding for all fighters.” The Executive Council of seven members, 
which was the supreme NF governing body, directed its entire work. 
Under the Council in Ta‘izz, where the organisation’s leadership was 
based, several bureaux were set up, in charge of various avenues of 
work, among others a bureau on military questions, a bureau on ques- 
tions of information and propaganda, a bureau on political questions, 
a bureau on financial questions, and a bureau on security questions. 
Political and information NF representative offices were opened in 
Cairo. In addition, ‘support committees’ staffed by the the South 
Yemeni emigrés were created in various Arab countries. In 1964 it was 
officially announced that the South Yemeni MAN entered the NF, 
i. e. ceased to exist. The NF’s organisational construction assisted the 
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escalation of the armed struggle. 

In November 1964, Anthony Greenwood, a prominent leader of 
the Labour Party, former Chairman of the British Trades Union 
Congress and a new Colonial Secretary, came on an official visit to 
Aden. Hoping to attract to his side Aden trade unions, with which 
they had long-standing ties, Labour politicians planned to put an end 
to ‘terrorism’ and take a step along the road towards the implementa- 
tion of their plans to establish a puppet ‘independent’ state in South 
Arabia and keep the military base there. At a meeting with the lead- 
ers of the Aden Trades Union Congress that stood against the armed 
struggle, Greenwood explained to them the British policy: the han- 
dover of power in Aden and the entire South Arabia to an Aden trade- 
union government formed by the ATUC, with the demand that the 
Congress should draw some experienced Aden politicians into partic- 
ipating in it. He assured ATUC leaders that his government would bar 
the traditional wilayat rulers from power with their possible banish- 
ment from the region. Greenwood brought to the notice of High 
Commissioner Richard Turnbull three directives: 


- to lessen the weight of the Federal Government and limit the 
power of traditional rulers in the wilayats with the help of British 
advisers and officers; 

- to lend support to the Aden Government in its struggle with the 
FSA Government; 

- to lend every kind of aid to the trade-union movement in Aden 
for the purpose of preparing it for coming to power.'”” 


The High Commissioner gave a party in honour of Greenwood, 
inviting Aden politicians and members of the Aden Government. 
However, the festivities were darkened: explosions started to sound in 
the main street where British officers lived — the fida@’iyyin opened 
fire from bazookas and mortars. Several vehicles were blown up and a 
bar was fired upon, where British officers and officials were killed. 
Beside himself with wrath, Greenwood declared: ‘I did not expect 
this, but we shall stop them’."”’ A campaign of arrests and random 
searches started in Aden. A few NF members were arrested. However, 
the incident had wide repercussions. Patriots specially timed active 
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combat operations to the visit of the Colonial Secretary. In six weeks 
that elapsed from the day when the visit was announced, in Aden, as 
admitted by the British authorities themselves, 11 incidents took 
place, during which two Britons were killed and 34 wounded.” 
Altogether in 1964, on British evidence, 36 guerrilla operations were 
held in Aden, which resulted in the fid@iyyan killing and wounding 
39.7 

The arrests of a number of active partisans tracked down by local 
Special Branch, suggested to the NF that it was necessary to deal a 
retaliatory blow against members of the British and local Special 
Branches, as the fate of the urban guerrilla war was in danger. The NF 
first distributed an ultimatum to all agents of these services from 
among Adenis, warning them not to undertake any actions against 
patriots. When the ultimatum did not take effect, the fid@iyyun of 
the National Front carried out a bold action — organising the murder 
of the prominent officer of the secret service Fad! Khalil — in the 
daytime, with the confluence of people in the central district of Aden, 
Crater, on Christmas Eve 1965. Isma‘ll describes this operation as fol- 
lows: ‘A car with false licence number approached him; the fida’tyytin 
with their faces covered by masks were in the car. They discharged 
their automatic weapons into him. People were seized with panic. But 
curiosity induced them to scrutinise the partisans’ faces, who in con- 
nection with this were compelled to explode a smoke block to cover 
their retreat. Subsequently, operations for the liquidation of secret 
service agents continued — one followed the other’."”* 

The British called Christmas 1964 ‘Black Christmas’. Besides the 
killing of Khalil, on that day guerrillas performed one more action: a 
grenade was blown up in one of the houses of British officers in 
Khormaksar during a party. Although the colonial authorities offered 
1,000 pounds for any information on those who liquidated the British 
agent, no reports were forthcoming. 

The NF used the Khalil action for propaganda purposes. Sanaa 
Radio reported that Khalil had been warned not to cooperate with 
the occupation forces, but since he had not heeded the warning, he 
had been liquidated. The same fate awaited other traitors, said the 
broadcasting station. ‘Nor was it an idle threat,’ J. Paget commented 
on the broadcast, ‘for during the next 18 months, the British and Arab 
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officers of Special Branch were to be almost eliminated, one by one, 
until the original team had virtually ceased to exist’."” 

Operations for the liquidation of Special Branch agents, along with 
the gunning of military targets, vehicles, homes and resting-places of 
British Army servicemen, attacks on officers and men, demonstra- 
tions and rallies, strikes and sabotage, active information and propa- 
ganda work in Aden brought the liberating revolution in South Yemen 
to a new stage. Only now the colonial authorities realised in earnest 
the scope of the guerrilla war that engulfed the centre of the colonial 
Arabian empire. They had to admit the effectiveness of the urban 
guerrilla war and the battlecraft of the NF fida@’iyytn. J. Paget writes 
that the actions of the guerrillas ‘bore the mark of cold-blooded pro- 
fessionals’, which comes as a commendation from the chief of a secu- 
rity service. He identifies four features that distinguished the activity 
of Aden’s urban guerrillas: ‘intimidation of the population’, as a result 
of which ‘the Security Forces were placed at a serious disadvantage, 
particularly in the gaining of information’ (in other words, cooperat- 
ing with the colonial regime became an insecure matter and, conse- 
quently the NF scored a success in the fight against collaborationism), 
the neutralisation of the Government’s sources of intelligence by 
means of attacks on Special Branch personnel; terrorisation of the 
police; and the skilful use of strikes, sabotage and go-slow campaigns, 
as well as active propaganda.” 

Thus the first year of the NF shooting war became a year of gain- 
ing experience and successful expansion. 


The Creation of the Organisation for the Liberation of Occupied South 
Yemen 


The progress of the armed struggle of the National Front was the pri- 
mary factor which induced the traditional and moderate patriotic par- 
ties and organisations of South Yemen toward new action. To do this 
they were also prompted by the circumstance that Britain, in conven- 
ing the first constitutional conference in London, ignored these par- 
ties, though during this period they, too, did not lose hope of coming 
to an agreement peacefully with the parent country’s government. ‘To 
these factors it should be added that in the middle of 1964 the Arab 
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League pursued a policy aimed at bringing closer all the parties in the 
Arab world, hoping thereby to achieve at least a minimum of nation- 
al political unity. Besides, ‘the UAR’s wish to settle the problem of 
North Yemen within the framework of the Jiddah Agreement’”’, to 
create in the South a grouping of all forces to oppose Britain in case 
if the Egyptian forces had to leave the YAR”, as well as Nasir’s desire 
to ‘purify the Arab climate’ and unify Arab nationalist forces amid 
confrontation with Israel, also played their role. 

In this setting, a meeting was held of representatives of various par- 
ties and political forces of South Yemen — the PSP, the LSSA, the 
Popular Congress of Hadramawt, the PDU, the disgraced sultans ‘Ali 
‘Abd al-Karim, Ahmad ‘Abdallah al-Fadli, Shaykh Muhammad Abu 
Bakr b. Farid and the independent politicians, members of the Aden 
Legislative Council ‘Abd al-Qawi Makkawi and ‘Umar Shihab. The 
Secretary-General of the Arab League in his speech declared that the 
main aim of those present was ‘joint opposition to colonialism’, the 
adoption of a ‘single plan of support for patriotic struggle’ and the 
elaboration of a common position at the meeting with a delegation of 
the UN Special Committee on the Situation with Regard to the 
Implementation of the Declaration on the Granting of Independence 
to Colonial Countries and Peoples, which was to visit Cairo to meet 
the representatives of South Yemen.’ The participants in the meet- 
ing adopted the following decisions: 


- jointly to confront colonialism and wage a sacred struggle against 
it down to the liquidation of all its consequences; 

- to condemn the London ‘anti-constitutional conference’ of 1964 
and to consider that all its decisions are not binding for the South; 

- to demand the implementation of the UN resolution on South 
Arabia, to insist on the evacuation of the British military base and 
the complete liquidation of the colonial presence, ‘so that the 
people could decide its fate being completely free and under UN 
supervision both in the choice of its polity and in terms of unity 
it may wish to establish at the Arab level’."° 


This meeting constituted the first step on the way towards the 
making of the new organisation. At that stage the organisation was 
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not yet founded; moreover, worthy of note is the extreme vagueness 
of the above-mentioned political platform. In conditions when the 
armed anti-colonial struggle under the NF leadership had already 
been waged in the country, not only did those present fail to express 
their attitude to it, but neither did they breathe a word on what meth- 
ods they were going to employ in the fight against the colonial regime. 
It is not clear what unity was meant in the third item, while the atti- 
tude of those present to Yemen’s unity — the chief problem of all the 
Yemeni patriotic organisations — was not defined at all. Behind this 
step on that stage stood first of all the desire of the Egyptian leader- 
ship to extend its influence to all the political forces of South Yemen 
despite the fact that some of them, for example sultans and shaykhs, 
were closer to the colonial authorities than to the patriotic move- 
ment. 

In the wake of that session, a series of new sessions with the par- 
ticipation of the PSP, the LSSA, the Organisation for the Liberation 
of Occupied South Yemen, three sultans and a shaykh was held, 
resulting in the signing on 30 July 1964 of the National Charter, which 
proclaimed the formation of a ‘coordinating council’ with the aim of 
creating a new patriotic association in the future. The Charter most- 
ly reiterated in an expanded form the tenets that had already been 
agreed upon at the first session. 

In September 1964 the all-Arab political climate underwent certain 
changes that found reflection in the decisions of the III Arab summit 
conference. Nasir and King Faysal agreed on a ceasefire in North 
Yemen in November 1964. The heads of states likewise decided to 
confront British colonialism, to aid the national-liberation movement 
in South Yemen and Oman, and to demand the liquidation of all 
British military bases. On South Yemen three decisions were passed, 
one of them demanding to render effective assistance to the struggle 
of the South Yemeni people, the second approving the UN decisions 
on South Arabia, and supporting the efforts of the Arab League to 
unite all patriotic forces, including those that signed the Charter of 30 
July." This decision practically meant for the National Front a unifi- 
cation with forces that ‘still rejected the method of armed struggle’, 
entering a new organisation, ‘the measure of whose gravity it did not 
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imagine yet’. 
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Right after the conference, a new session of the South Yemeni 
patriotic forces was convened, at which the Organisation for the 
Liberation of the Occupied South (OLOS) was founded and its 21-per- 
son leadership formed. Each of the parties and groupings that entered 
OLOS retained its organisational autonomy, as the LSSA had insisted, 
but they were subordinated to the decisions of the common leader- 
ship. On 1 November, the OLOS constitution’ was adopted. It con- 
tained a mention of the organisations that formed OLOS: the LSSA 
(it delegated Muhammad ‘Ali al-Jifri), the PSP (Abdallah al-Asnaj), the 
Organisation for the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen (Abdu 
Nu‘man) and the independent sultans who had also entered OLOS 
leadership: ‘Ali Abd al-Karim, Ahmad Abdallah al-Fadli, Muhammad 
‘Aydaris al-Yafi‘l and Shaykh Abi Bakr b. Farid al-‘Awlaqi. The consti- 
tution defined the tasks of OLOS: independence, liberation, unity of 
the South, the people’s right to self-determination, the right to choose 
polity and unity ‘at the Arab level’, and the patriotic struggle by all 
means for the implementation of these objectives." 

However, strong contradictions among OLOS members, and their 
position of rejecting armed struggle, made the organisation virtually a 
fiction. It existed only in propaganda, although it was advertised by 
the Egyptians and the PSP. The PSP at first pinned great hopes on 
Labour’s coming to power in the parent country and, although its 
leadership was already beginning to understand the effectiveness of 
violent revolution, believed that owing to a special relationship with 
the British trade unions and Labour it would succeed in negotiating 
independence for South Yemen and accede to power. 

Egyptian and Arab League leaders were aware that, without the 
participation of the National Front, OLOS could not turn into an effi- 
cient political forces. On 11 March 1965, a new meeting with the par- 
ticipation of the LSSA, the PSP, the NF, the ATUC (whose chairman 
attended as an observer) and certain sultans, amirs and shaykhs for the 
purpose of uniting all political forces. However, that meeting was fruit- 
less — too great were the differences among its participants. Further- 
more, the greater part of them feared that the NF, the strongest and 
most influential organisation in the region, would come to head the 
new bloc of forces. The NF, for its part, did not wish to admit sultans 
and shaykhs to the leadership of the patriotic organisation. On the 
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other hand, the bulk of the participants in the meeting did not agree 
with two of the principles proposed by the National Front: first, to 
participate in any conferences with Britain only after it declared its 
recognition of the UN resolutions; second, to support armed struggle 
(instead ‘popular political and armed struggle’ was proposed)."” 

Here it should be noted that not only did the NF not reject the idea 
of patriotic unity in general, but was thinking it over already in that 
period. Thus in late 1964 a document The Concept of Revolutionary 
Front and its Methods of Action was circulated among NF members. One 
of the chapters of the document was called “The Patriotic Cause as 
We Understand It’. It read: “The slogan of patriotic unity is one of the 
main political slogans that are particularly highlighted at the stage of 
national liberation, which urgently requires the rallying of all forces in 
the general broad battle against colonialism’.”° Accordingly, as early as 
the end of 1964 there were forces in the National Front that stood for 
such unity. That said, two conditions were advanced for the cohesion 
of the patriotic forces: ‘that they occupy revolutionary positions 
towards colonialism and the political feudal/bourgeois circles that 
strove to join the front of revolutionary struggle; and that they mas- 
ter scientific theory, using its methods and laws to reveal all social 
contradictions’."” 

The I and II OLOS congresses in May and July 1965 testified only 
to the deepening of differences among their participants. Thus the 
LSSA refused to comply with the decision on the dissolution of the 
parties that joined OLOS and later withdrew from the organisation. 
In August 1965 it took part in the ‘rehearsal’ of another constitution- 
al conference arranged by the colonial authorities. 


os 


CHAPTER 3 


The Military, Organisational and Political 
Development of NF (1965) 


1965 was the year of the maturing of the National Front in its organi- 
sational, military, ideological and political growth as a mass political 
organisation intended to lead the armed struggle for independence. 
During that year, the NF military operations were visibly stepped up 
on all fronts, and a Liberation Army was set up in the hinterland. 
International and Arab public opinion increasingly supported the 
national-liberation struggle. The I NF Congress convened in June 
1965 and the National Charter it adopted were an important landmark 
in the NF’s development. During that period the NF displayed a cer- 
tain independence in relations with the Arab forces that sponsored it. 
With its actions the National Front sought to prove that in conditions 
existing in South Yemen armed struggle was the most efficient 
method of fighting the colonial regime. Some other parties of South 
Yemen, who had hoped to achieve victory by peaceful political means, 
were undoubtedly beginning to reach the same conclusion. 


London’ New Manoeuvres and the National Front’ Struggle Against the 
Enforcement of the Plans of the Colonial Authorities 


Concerned over the burgeoning of the revolution, the colonial author- 
ities, on the one hand, intensified repression, and, on the other, pro- 
ceeded with their political game aimed at modernising the colonial 
regime in South Arabia. In particular, the Harold Wilson Government 
addressed certain Aden political parties and organisations, hoping to 
get them interested in the prospect of a handover of power in the 
future independent South Arabian state. 

After the failure of the first constitutional conference in London, 
contradictions between sultans and Aden politicians became aggra- 
vated. They had been particularly strained with the rise to power of a 
Labour Government, whose favour the sultans feared to lose. Due to 
conflict among the sultans, the Aden Government of Zayn Bahartn 
and the British High Commissioner Sir Richard Turnbull (who took 
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up that post on 20 January 1965, succeeding Kennedy ‘Trevaskis), the 
Aden Government was forced to resign. However, Aden politicians 
managed to take their revenge: it was not the ‘moderate’ but the 
nationalist-minded ‘Abd al-Qawi Makkawi who became Head of 
Government from March 1965. He had a reputation of ‘the arch- 
extremist’ and PSP supporter among the local bourgeois politicians. 
He was backed by the Legislative Council and, in accordance with the 
constitution, the High Commissioner had to charge him with forming 
a government. Paget characterised him as ‘a determined Arab nation- 
alist’."° And Trevaskis noted that ‘he had been a political caterpillar 
and had only begun to emerge from a comfortably bourgeois cocoon 
as a butterfly with ambitions’.””’ But these appreciations were given 
later. That time Makkawi’s very first speech on the radio and televi- 
sion became very unexpected for the British. In it, he allowed himself 
sharp comments to their address. In particular, he declared: “Britain is 
a foreign state, it had conquered our country with fire and iron, it has 
to go, otherwise the Adenis will have to expel it by force of arms. In 
this case I shall undertake it myself.’ Makkawi called for the dissolu- 
tion of the Federal Government, which was ‘illegal and built on decep- 
tion’. He also stood for the amendment of the constitution. On 19 
May 1965, Makkawi demanded a recognition of the YAR Govern- 
ment and putting a stop to the British using Aden as a base for actions 
against the republic.” 

The anti-British speeches of the head of the Colony’s puppet gov- 
ernment strongly baffled the British Labour politicians. The champi- 
ons of the British policy in South Arabia, pursued by the 
Conservatives, acknowledged that, with the appointment of Makkawi 
official hopes of a rapprochement with the PSP proved to be only 
wishful thinking. These hopes stemmed from the Labour Party’s con- 
ception of South Arabia’s troubles which, as Trevaskis remarked, ‘with 
disastrous consequences, influenced the Labour Government’s 
approach to the subject.”” But that was not the point. Makkawi’s 
position was dictated by the change in the situation in the Colony and 
the enfeeblement of Britain’s positions, resulting from the successful 
activity of the National Front. Makkawi further aggravated his rela- 
tions with the British Government by recalling all Adeni ministers 
from the FSA highest body, the Supreme Council. 
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After that Britain or, to be more exact, the new Labour Govern- 
ment’s Colonial Secretary Anthony Greenwood, tried to propose to 
the Aden Government a new constitution that was to be drafted by 
a commission headed by Sir Evelyn Hone, a former Constitutional 
Adviser to the Government of Kenya. However, Makkawi imposed a 
ban on the entry of the constitutional commission into Aden, pro- 
claiming his intention to declare Hone an illegal immigrant. Labour’s 
idea to win al-Asnaj over to their side met with failure, which Trev- 
askis explained by al-Asnaj’s dependence on his master, Nasir. 

In conditions of the continued war of liberation, the growth of 
international support for the anti-colonial movement in South Yemen 
and the demands to grant its people the right to self-determination, 
the stepped-up Egyptian aid to the South Yemenis and the intensified 
friction between Turnbull and the Makkawi’s Cabinet, the British 
Government took a decision to call a new constitutional conference 
on 2 March 1965, also with the participation of representatives of the 
patriotic parties that did not take part in the armed struggle. PSP 
leader ‘Abdallah al-Asnaj and LSSA Secretary-General al-Hibshi were, 
for example, invited to participate. According to Trevaskis, ‘al-Asnaj 
and most other Adenis had always favoured a unitary state... A unitary 
state, they believed, would eliminate the rulers (of the Federation — 
V. N.) and leave them free to take political power.” Having called on 
the South Yemeni political parties and groupings to take part in the 
new conference, London, seeking to ensure its strategic interests, 
intended to raise the question on the lease of the military base in 
Aden in return for being granted formal independence. The prepara- 
tion for the conference was accompanied by intensified police repres- 
sion against the guerrillas. 

Whereas the Federal Government agreed to take part in the 
planned conference, the PSP initially refused to participate in it, as 
the agenda of the conference, in its opinion, ‘did not suit the interests 
of the people of South Yemen.”” The sultans of the two Hadramawt 
states — al-Kathiri and al-Qu‘ayti — acted likewise.”* The wilayat 
rulers who had first consented to participate in the conference recon- 
sidered their decision after them, and it was postponed.” 

Fearing the repetition of the story of the 1964 conference, Anthony 
Greenwood flew to Aden to discuss the conference agenda with Aden 
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politicians, first of all with al-Asnaj and Makkawi. The agenda was 
agreed upon, and the Federal Government was also informed about it. 
After that the British managed to hold a session in London, which was 
a rehearsal for the future constitutional conference, whose convoca- 
tion was scheduled for December 1965. 

On their way to London, al-Asnaj and Makkawi visited Cairo, 
where they had consultations with the Egyptian leadership.”° 

Taking part in the work of the session chaired by Greenwood were 
the wilayat rulers loyal to the parent country, Aden politicians and 
leaders of the PSP and the LSSA. At the conference the British raised 
the question of the creation of a single South Arabian state, and also 
of the lease of the military base, hoping to allure the politicians and 
wilayat rulers with the rental of 12-15 million pounds to be used for 
‘development needs’ after independence. During the work of the ses- 
sion Makkawi declared that a recognition of UN resolutions on South 
Arabia had to be an indispensable condition for the convocation of 
the conference (which meant London’s assent to the liquidation of the 
military base) and the creation of a provisional government by means 
of general elections.” 

The attempt to convene the new conference in South Yemen was 
met by mass protests. The National Front dubbed it ‘a conference of 
treason’ and launched a broad propaganda campaign against it, having 
gained a chance to mobilise the population in its support. In a 
brochure The London Conference of Treason, published in February 1965, 
Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif, in exposing the plans of the colonial authorities, 
set out the main demands of ‘the people and the revolution’: 


- a full, absolute and unconditional evacuation of the colonialists 
from the entire territory of South Yemen and the islands related 
thereto; 

- an absolute and unconditional liquidation of military bases on the 
entire territory of South Yemen, including the islands belonging 
thereto; 

- a liquidation of puppet, reactionary sultan regimes. 


The author stressed that the people would continue its struggle ‘on 


the way towards unity and socialism’.’” 
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In a statement published during Greenwood’s visit to Aden, the NF 
leadership emphasised that in conditions where Britain was refusing 
to recognise UN decisions on the granting of independence to the 
people of South Yemen and the liquidation of military bases, the con- 
vocation of the conference was just ‘a colonialist manoeuvre’. There- 
fore it is not accidental that it appealed to the parties and public fig- 
ures who did not take part in the revolution — a method once already 
used by France in Algeria. The behaviour of these parties, ‘rushing 
headlong... to meet the British Colonial Secretary’, was sharply criti- 
cised.'”” 

The London session in August 1965, just like the first constitution- 
al conference, came to grief. After consultations in Cairo al-Asnaj and 
Makkawi no longer concurred with the plans Greenwood had earlier 
been setting forth to them in Aden. They demanded the abrogation 
of the state of emergency, the release of political prisoners and the 
liquidation of the military base. Sharp contradictions among the par- 
ticipants in the session and anti-British sentiments among them pre- 
vented the taking of decisions needed by the colonial authorities. ‘The 
participants in the session returned to Aden. The second constitu- 
tional conference was never convened. | 

The growth of the National Front’s influence, the nationwide sup- 
port for the anti-colonial revolution, the disappointed PSP hopes of a 
peaceful arrangement with the Labour Government, the pressure of 
the Egyptians who sought to breathe a new life into the Liberation 
Organisation, as well as the gradual loss of positions of the PSP and 
other parties that did not take part in the revolution, the fear that ‘the 
boat would leave without them’ — probably all that pushed al-Asnaj 
to a new resolute step. Having resigned from his trade-union post, he 
left Aden and gave notice that he was starting armed struggle against 
the colonialists. Ali Husayn al-Qadi, Chairman of the ATUC and one 
of active opponents of the armed revolution, announced in the news- 
paper al-‘Ummal that ‘the Congress would not allow itself to be drawn 
into political struggle’,*° but after some time he had to support it, so 
as to avoid complete isolation. 

In search of a way out of the situation, the Labour Government still 
sent to Aden a constitutional commission comprising Sir Ralph Hone 
and Sir Gawain Bell to draft propositions for the elaboration of the 
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new constitution. 

With the escalation of the guerrilla war, the atmosphere in Aden 
itself was becoming more and more charged. Makkawi demanded that 
the colonial authorities register the NF as a political party. In reply to 
a provocative question of an opposition leader in the Legislative 
Council after the killing of the Speaker of the Council Sir Arthur 
Charles by the fida’iyyan, Makkawi said that he ‘supported terror as 
part of armed actions for the salvation of one’s country’; the radio sta- 
tions at once announced that the Prime Minister supported terror.” 
The British could not tolerate this. The game of democracy was 
ended. The Queen issued an official decree on the retirement of the 
Makkawi Government and the freezing of the Aden constitution. 
Thus on 25 September 1965 Aden was left without a government and 
a Legislative Council; from that day on a regime of direct rule of the 
British High Commissioner was in force there. 

On 5 November 1965, the UN General Assembly adopted resolu- 
tion No. 2023 that condemned Britain’s attempts to create a regime in 
the region that did not represent the people, confirmed the right of 
the people of South Arabia to self-determination; denounced the 
British desire to retain their military base, as well as military opera- 
tions of the colonial regime against the people; demanded the abro- 
gation of the state of emergency and other repressive laws and the 
release of political prisoners, drawing attention of the Security 
Council to the danger of the situation which had arisen as a result of 
the punitive actions of the British colonial authorities against the 
South Yemeni people. The UN General Assembly called on all states 
to aid the struggle of the people of South Yemen. 

However, the British Government again refused to comply with 
this resolution and cooperate with the UN Special Committee. The 
NF leader Qahtan al-Sha‘bi declared that ‘now only the fida’iyyan bul- 
let is the decisive path that leads to the natural solution of the prob- 
lem of the occupied South.”” 

Thus attempts by the colonial authorities to impose a reformed 
colonial regime on the South Yemenis, while ignoring the revolution 
that was gaining in strength, again crashed completely. 
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The Course of Armed Struggle 


The NF military actions in 1965 were marked by a better organisation, 
courage, suddenness, conspiracy, excellent use of the terrain, and 
coordination in both rural areas and urban quarters. An attack on the 
buildings of the British and colonial Aden radio stations located near 
each other in the port area, not far from the residence of the High 
Commissioner, was an example of a perfectly well-executed operation. 
In the evening a 25-man-strong band of the fida’iyyin broke up into 
four groups and took up its positions. The first group, armed with 
grenades, which was assigned the task of defence, positioned itself on 
both sides of the road. The second group, armed with bazookas, was 
committed to an assault on the radio stations. The third group 
(machine gunners) took up position at the mountain, controlling both 
radio stations. Its tasks included striking a blow at the security of the 
radio stations and covering the retirement of the attacking group. 
The fourth group, consisting of submachine gunners, was to strike a 
blow at the houses of the British fronting towards the street that led 
to the mountain occupied by the fida’iyyun, and to hold the neigh- 
bouring streets under fire, so as not to let the British patrol teams 
approach the attackers. 

Under cover of darkness the band started the operation. As a result 
of the quickly executed operation, the patriots destroyed some of the 
British security men on the roof of the building and the rest fled. A 
commander of a British squad guarding the entrance to the radio sta- 
tions was killed by the rear group. The defence group, which con- 
trolled the road, managed to block a British patrol driving upon it. 
Three soldiers were killed and the rest pulled back. The buildings of 
the radio stations were demolished. All the partisans managed to 
escape safely.” 

The National Front partisans continued their operations for 
destroying the British agents, Special Branch operatives, British offi- 
cers, soldiers and colonial officials. In his book on the experience of 
the South Yemeni popular revolution, Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll mentions 
among such operations ‘the liquidation’ of the Speaker of the Aden 
Legislative Council Sir Arthur Charles in September 1965.** Trevaskis, 
calling Sir Charles ‘perhaps one of the most amiable and non-political 
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figures in Aden’, remarks that in the Aden Legislative Council ‘his 
death was formally regretted but, under Makawee’s (Makkawi’s — V. 
N.) leadership, his murderers were deliberately not condemned. It was 
an intolerable situation,’ the former High Commissioner concluded.’ 

March 1965 saw the wounding of Showdery, the commandant of the 
Aden prison where 40 inmates accused of belonging to the NF were 
held.?° On 29 August in Crater the fida’iyyan shot Arthur Barrie, a 
British Superintendent of Police. After that some more officers were 
liquidated. Out of the 22 assassination attempts in 1965, ten were 
directed at police and Special Branch officers.’*’ Reprisals by the colo- 
nial authorities could not stop guerrilla action. Arrests, the closures of 
newspapers, the patrolling of city streets — all proved in vain. 

Emergency Regulations were introduced in Aden State on 6 June. 
New laws prescribed imprisonment for up to ten years for participa- 
tion in ‘terrorist activity’, for aiding ‘the terrorists’ or attempting to 
prevent their arrest.° The High Commissioner was given an exclusive 
right to demand the arrest of any person ‘threatening the security of 
the region.’ He could keep people under arrest without trial and 
investigation for up to six months. All suspects were detained in the 
city. But, as J. Paget complained, ‘it was by now virtually impossible to 
find any Adeni who was prepared to testify in court as a witness of any 
act of terrorism.”*° 

As estimated by Fred Halliday, ‘under the state of emergency pro- 
claimed in December 1963 and the imposition of direct rule in 
September 1965 the British were enabled to arrest, hold and mistreat.’ 
He mentioned that the Adeni Minister of Security, Baytm1, ‘admitted 
that he knew of cases of subjects being tortured, and reports of bru- 
tality increased as the months went by.’ The International Red Cross 
observers were refused access in 1965 and 1966 and an observer from 
Amnesty International was equally blocked.”* 

These laws provoked a violent protest of Aden’s political parties, 
who declared that ‘no negotiations on the region’s political future are 
possible under the existing Nazi-type atmosphere’."* 

On evidence of the ATUC, in October 1965 the number of politi- 
cal prisoners in Aden’s jails was 1.5 thousand. The punitive actions 
were becoming more cruel. On 5 October the British authorities used 
teargas against schoolgirls of a secondary school who tried to visit a 
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cemetery. There was buried a pupil who had fallen victim during the 
dispersal of a demonstration of 2 October 1965. 

Simultaneously, the colonial authorities proceeded with the cam- 
paign of ‘muzzling’ public opinion. In October 1965 the Aden week- 
lies al-Anwar and al-Ra’y al-Amm were closed because of their support 
for the NF struggle.'** 

On evidence of the British authorities, a total of 286 attacks against 
the British and their clients was made in Aden in 1965 (36 in 1964), 
resulting in their losses of 239 killed and wounded G9 in 1964). 
Guerrilla grenades were flying into the windows of barrack-rooms, 
officers’ clubs and canteens of the British and FSA units. In the 
Waterloo barracks a grenade was thrown during a cinema perform- 
ance, wounding 14 servicemen.” The Aden fida’iyyiin used various 
methods in their arsenal. Their combat training and ammunition sup- 
ply improved, a fact admitted by the British secret services in their 
memoranda.“ 

Having liquidated nearly the entire Special Branch membership 
and dealt a serious blow at the Aden police, the partisans began to 
operate even more boldly. Operations carried out in Aden during day- 
light hours became more frequent. The NF fida’iyyan made the 
British presence in Aden intolerable. The NF called upon the whole 
population of Aden to assist in this. Thus, for instance, in leaflets dis- 
tributed in Aden a whole array of devices to spite the British was list- 
ed: from damaging air conditioners in blocks of flats and offices down 
to arson against arsenals, fuel reservoirs and ammunition dumps. 

As for the hinterland, here the main event of 1965 was the forma- 
tion of the Liberation Army. Indeed, the question of creating a single 
regular army was discussed at the I NF congress, and from the autumn 
of 1965 its name figures in the NF documents. These were regular 
bands of fighters who were trained, received money allowance and 
clothing, and obeyed the military bureau of the NF leadership. 
However, according to some participants in the armed struggle, the 
formation of the Liberation Army in fact could be attributed to an 
earlier period, namely to the summer of 1964, when regular bands of 
fighters for the first time took part in hostilities on the fronts of the 
wilayats. In particular, the first operation carried out by a regular 
detachment on the Dali‘ front, was an attack against the British gar- 
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rison in Dali‘ on 24 July 1964, in which only nine fighters took part 
(initially the number of fighters was greater, but it could not be sus- 
tained), but which was nonetheless successful. Before that, as men- 
tioned before, the NF in the fight in the wilayats mainly dealt with 
the tribes, which it roused into battle and led with the help of its own 
people in these regions or envoys specially sent there (as the case was 
in Radfan). Such tactics received the name of ‘focal resistance’. As the 
British broadened the scale of their punitive operations, it was 
becoming clear that tribes alone could not effectively oppose the 
colonial troops and the Federal Army. The NF leadership took a deci- 
sion to form a Liberation Army in the hinterland and coordinate all its 
military actions (prior to that, fighters trained in combat training 
camps in the YAR had mainly been sent to Aden, where it was the 
most difficult to pursue underground struggle). The formation of the 
Army signified an important step in the development of armed strug- 
gle against the colonial regime and its clients.'*’ 

The Liberation Army (Jaysh al-Tahrir) consisted of bands (mafariz), 
whose strength ranged from 30 to 50 fighters. The bands were, in 
their turn, divided into groups (wajmi'at), who were, properly speak- 
ing, the principal fighting unit. This was justified, as in conditions of 
the region a small mobile band consisting of people perfectly well 
trained, and having a splendid knowledge of the terrain, was an opti- 
mal form of military organisation. Band commanders in 1965 under- 
went training not only in Ta‘izz, where the NF’s main base was sta- 
tioned, but also in Sanaa and even Cairo."** The total strength of the 
Liberation Army was small and did not exceed an estimated 500 men. 
Its bands operated within the framework of fronts, each of which had 
its own commander, but the army was considered a special organisa- 
tion subordinated to the central leadership, not to the regional lead- 
erships. Several bands were mobile and passed from front to front. 
Later, by 1967, the strength of individual bands had grown, reaching 
75,149 

The number of fronts in the wilayats in 1965 was brought to 12, and 
military operations therein, led by both the Liberation Army and the 
bands of tribes assisting it, were highly successful. British sources say 
that 1,372 incidents were registered in 1965, with the losses of British 
troops amounting to 111 dead and wounded.””” 
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The NF was able to extend its influence also to many remote parts 
of the country from Aden as Hadramawt, dislodging the parties that 
had earlier enjoyed popularity there. According to Paul Dresch, who 
referred to British reports at the time, the LSSA in Hadramawt 
‘remained a force in Wadi Di‘an and Wadi Amd, while the coastal 
towns became dominated by the Arab Socialist Party, soon to be a 
stronghold of the NLF (NF — V.N.); but the Qu‘ayti government, 
under Ahmad al-Attas, had licensed both parties in late 1965, and pol- 
itics still turned in large part on rivalries between the Al al-Attas and 
their fellow sayyids’. 

1965 saw the appearance of a new form of organisation in the hin- 
terland — revolutionary committees who, as we see it, were a sequel 
to the experience of the Committees for the Reconciliation of Tribes. 
Revolutionary committees were first set up in Dali‘ under the leader- 
ship of ‘Ali ‘Antar. They virtually performed certain functions of gov- 
ernment authority and judicial bodies. In particular, the committees 
dealt with conflicts that took place between peasants over land (dis- 
putes over land, trees, crops, and sources of water were the main rea- 
son for all discords in the wilayats). As the NF had already become a 
formidable power, its leaders in Dali‘, so as to prevent the emergence 
of internecine strife, obliged the population to turn to them for advice 
for the settlement of such conflicts. The committees likewise tried 
those who collaborated with the British. Subsequently, the popular 
committees, which became the first bodies of revolutionary power in 
the liberated areas of South Yemen, would be built on the basis of the 
revolutionary committees.” 

The greater frequency of military actions and the enhanced NF 
positions among the region’s population were attended by the inten- 
sification of other forms of combating representatives of the colonial 
authorities and those who collaborated with them. 1965 was the year 
of strike activism. In particular, August saw protracted mass strikes in 
Aden. Despite the fact that direct rule by the High Commissioner was 
imposed on the Colony on 25 September, the strike movement con- 
tinued. 2 October 1965 witnessed a 24-hour general strike against 
Emergency Regulations, with 750 strikers being arrested. The next 
day three thousand oil workers downed tools in protest against the 
arrest of the Secretary-General of their union Muhammad Salih 
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Awlaqi, and on 6 October a mass strike of oil workers started, which 
paralysed the activity of the oil refinery and filling stations.” 

In the Aden trade-union movement, an active struggle was waged 
during 1963-1965 between the reformist and the militant trends, rep- 
resented, on the one hand, by NF supporters and, on the other, by the 
trade unions linked to the PDU and MAN, who also backed the 
armed struggle. As a result of its intensification, six trade unions: 
those of oil workers, teachers, port workers, bank employees, con- 
struction workers, and workers in civil aviation split from the ATUC 
in November 1965. The leadership of these unions expressed non-con- 
fidence to ATUC Chairman Ali Husayn al-Qadi and Secretary- 
General ‘Abdallah al-Asnaj. The unions declared their support for peo- 
ple’s armed struggle under the NF leadership, which marked a great 
victory for the Front, an important step to winning over the Aden 
working-class movement to its side. The leaders of the six break-away 
unions had been playing a prominent role in the South Yemeni nation- 
al-liberation movement and occupied important government and 
party posts after independence (thus, for example, M. S. Awlaqi was 
Secretary-General of the union of oil workers, and Mahmud ‘Ushaysh 
referred to above was its Chairman).'** 

The split in the trade-union movement greatly influenced the 
whole situation in the region. It was often described as a result of col- 
lision between the Ba'thists and the Nasirists. However, its essence lay 
deeper. It was a collision between two concepts of the trade-union 
movement, of which the leader of the South Yemeni Marxists wrote: 
‘This is not a conflict between Ba'thists and Nasirists, as some people 
erroneously imagine it. This is a conflict between two concepts, two 
trends in the trade-union movement: a reactionary and a reformist 
concepts, a fighting and a non-fighting routes, the left-wing, progres- 
sive, vanguard trend and a right-wing, opportunistic one.”” 

The Marxists contributed to the split, proceeding from the 
assumption, customary for the international communist movement, 
of the need for the ‘revolutionaries’ to dissociate themselves from the 
‘opportunists’ and reformists. Actively working in left trade unions, 
the Marxists expected that after their split there would be ‘merger of 
the workers movement with the national-liberation struggle’ (another 
important theoretical postulate of theirs), as a result of which the 
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PDU would strengthen its political positions and influence on the NF. 
The same was the wish of a group inside the NF that gravitated 
towards the Marxists. 

The PDU supported the six break-away unions in every way possi- 
ble. Badhib wrote: “Those who stand on the side of the working-class 
movement with six trade unions at its head and fight in their ranks are 
the true revolutionaries.”* 

From the moment of the split the activity of the six trade unions 
became an important part of the anti-colonial struggle led by the NF- 
Their leaders continued their efforts to win other unions over to their 
side and carried out work with them. In early December these unions 
supported the demands of the trade union of workers and employees 
of the bus fleet, declaring that although they ‘bore responsibility for 
cleansing the trade-union movement of opportunistic and careerist 
elements’, this did not mean that they would stand ‘apart from the just 
struggle of other unions.”*” The NF leaders received a serious chance 
to achieve the weakening of the influence of their rivals, al-Asnaj 
above all. 

In late November 1965, the six unions sent a telegram to the 
International Confederation of Arab Trade Unions, informing it that 
al-Qadi and al-Asnaj ‘no longer have any official and legal relation to 
the ATUC’ and, consequently, lost their posts. Non-confidence was 
expressed to them for their ‘role in the breakdown of the workers 
movement in the region, actions against trade-union figures and keep- 
ing themselves aloof from the basic trade-union duties.’ In the 
telegram it was proposed not to send funds to Aden and keep them in 
Cairo until the Chairman, Secretary-General and Executive Council 
of the ATUC were freshly elected.’ In December the General Trade- 
Union Confederation of the YAR declared its support for these 
unions ‘in their heroic struggle’.”” 

The six unions pursued an active trade-union and political struggle, 
and their delegates were also among the Aden fida’iyyin. Among the 
forms trade-union solidarity with the urban guerrilla war were such 
methods as fund-raising for the benefit of the families of political 
prisoners."°° 
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The Development of the Organisational Structure of the National Front 


In 1965 the National Front also changed organisationally. Its [ con- 
gress held from 22 till 25 June in the North Yemeni town of Jiblah was 
an important landmark in its organisational development. The dele- 
gates were nominated by the NF leadership from among the most 
active fighters, but no norms of representation from the various 
fronts were established. 

The NF found it hard to coordinate the actions of all the fronts 
operating within its framework. The Egyptian authors of the Nasirist 
tinge explain this by ‘party bias’ (bzzbzyyah), in other words, by prefer- 
ring the partisan interests of the MAN to those of the revolution. In 
the process, the main responsibility for this is conferred on the Q. al- 
Sha‘bi grouping then in power in the NF. The greatest difficulties, 
according to ‘A. Rida, were felt in late 1965 by guerrillas in the hinter- 
land of South Yemen. He asserted that at that period Radfan and Dali’ 
remained the only living, truly active fronts besides Aden — in the 
remaining ones the struggle was on the wane due to: a) preference 
accorded to MAN members over NF fighters who were non-members 
of the Movement of Arab Nationalists; b) attempts of certain leaders 
to impose the MAN criteria not only to NF members, but even to 
tribes, which caused contradictions in the ranks of the National 
Front; c) an ideological split in the leadership itself, which led to the 
appearance of two groupings in it.. 

Besides, another factor in that process was that the Liberation 
Organisation ‘used any breach in the NF’ to win over to its side those 
sections of tribes which had withdrawn from it. When the LSSA 
withdrew from OLOS, only the PSP, sultans and shaykhs remained in 
it. OLOS began to compete with the NF in the field of propaganda, 
as many North Yemeni statesmen, including ministers, were support- 
ing the Popular Socialist Party. All that negatively affected the posi- 
tion of the National Front.’* Such an author as A. Misri believes 
bizbiyyab to be the drawback of the NF at that period. 

These reproaches are in part justified. The MAN, which then 
adhered to its traditional conceptions with a strong taint of sectari- 
anism, continued to play the leading role in the NF, while its organi- 
sational criteria remained the basis of the Front. ‘True, the very NF 
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practice, its need for the expansion of its power base, also fostered the 
MAN’s evolution. But the Egyptian authors, who took part in spon- 
soring the National Front themselves, being Nasirists, while rejecting 
partisanship, deliberately or sincerely distorted the real picture. As 
shown by the author’s numerous conversations with Salim Rubayya’ 
‘Ali, ‘Ali Antar and other leaders of the internal fronts,’ the Egypt- 
ians ignored the MAN’s role in the NF and sought to belittle its sig- 
nificance both in South Yemen and in the whole Arab world, espe- 
cially in Palestine. However, despite the paucity of MAN members in 
South Yemen, they managed to penetrate into the mass organisations, 
the army and the tribes, where there were not only MAN cells, but 
also groupings of people sympathising with the movement and help- 
ing it. As distinct from the NF, the PSP had never had any backing 
either in the army or among the tribes. A great role in this was played 
by the circumstance that, among workers and trade-union activists, 
there were friends of the MAN who believed in armed struggle and 
had been helping the NF from the its very founding. Among such 
‘friends’ there was, for example, the representative of Aden trade 
unions in Cairo Abdallah Husayn. Jamal Abd al-Niasir, as has already 
been said earlier, sympathised with the South Yemeni MAN, sup- 
porting it more than he did the LSSA, the PSP and all the remaining 
organisations. But the Nasirists then generally disbelieved in the prin- 
ciple of bizbiyyah and did not seek to create a party themselves. They 
especially could not stomach the tough party bias of the Ba'thists 
who, in their turn, denounced Nasirism because it did not believe in 
hizbtyyah. 

The tactics of the South Yemeni MAN and the NF differed from 
that of the Ba‘thists who openly stood against the Nasirists, although 
the differences of both organisations from the Egyptians (this will be 
discussed later in greater detail) started from the first days of their 
existence. The MAN-NF leaders agreed to a bloc with the left 
Nasirists, and many champions of the Nasirist course in South Yemen 
would join the NF, including a part of those who had been part of the 
PSP. Egyptian authors, while unjustly accusing the NF that the prin- 
ciple of bizbtyyah was obscuring the tasks of the liberation struggle 
from them,'® seem, however, to stem from their common prejudice 
with regard to the Front. In addition, since the NF managed to win a 
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number of PSP members and Niasirists over to their side, their oppo- 
nents from among these forces tried to drive a wedge between the 
National Front and those who joined it without being MAN mem- 
bers. Therefore it was the PSP and certain Nasirists who began to 
accuse the NF of ‘narrow-minded partisanship’, saying that none of 
the ‘independents’ occupied a prominent position in it whatsoever. 
However, NF leaders in their conversations with the author cited 
examples refuting that statement. Chairman of the union of oil work- 
ers Mahmid ‘Abdallah ‘Ushaysh held a conspicuous position in the 
NF, though he had not been a member of the MAN. Abi Bakr Ali 
Shafig, who had never joined the Movement of Arab Nationalists, was 
one of NF military leaders. Such figures of the moderate wing as 
members of the General Leadership of the National Front Anwar 
Khalid and Khalid ‘Uqbah were also ‘independents’."4 

The MAN’s cohesion and tight organisational procedures helped 
the NF to carry out military operations and to ensure security from 
the penetration of agents of the colonial authorities into the organi- 
sation. Still, it cannot be denied that at the period when traditional 
public figures formed part of the MAN leadership, sectarian tenden- 
cies were characteristic of the movement, for which it was criticised 
by the rank-and-file NF members and some left-wing Front leaders 
who were more open to cooperation with other political forces. Many 
MAN members voiced public protest against the sectarian tendencies 
of al-Sha‘bi. Thus certain activists from the Middle District first 
entered the MAN but later withdrew from it, denouncing its ‘partisan 
activity’. 

The NF’s organisational structure in the 1963-1965 period virtually 
duplicated the MAN structure. Its levels were: the khalagah (circle) — 
khaliyyab (cell) — rabitab (the leading cell) — shu‘bab (local leadership 
by sector) — qgiyadat mintagab (regional leadership) — al-qtyadab al- 
markaziyyab (Central Command, or Leadership), afterwards al-gtyadab 
al-immab (General Command, or Leadership)."° A khalagah carried 
out active work, rallying alternate members. It attracted people from 
among the so-called ‘friends’ who lent assistance to the Front and 
sympathised with it. An alternate member of the NF was subjected to 
a certain number of trials. Propaganda work with circle members was 
also conducted in it; they were summoned to regular meetings and 
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participated in public events, for instance in demonstrations.” A cell 
was considered the main lowest unit of the Front, being in fact its 
grass-roots organisation. In it, work was conducted on the nationalist 
and organisational education of its members. Khaliyyah members 
maintained contacts, set up circles and ran them, were in charge of 
work in legal organisations, held strikes, demonstrations, mass meet- 
ings, and used other forms of struggle.” Particular attention in it was 
paid to work in legal organisations that brought together representa- 
tives of the most different social forces and circles of the population: 
clubs, societies, student unions, committees, trade-union organisa- 
tions, and peasant associations. The MAN instructions recommend- 
ed that work be conducted therein without regard for the traditional 
party methods of the movement, as the MAN leaders of the NF 
deemed it a primary task to build friendly relations with those who 
worked in or numbered among these organisations. NF members 
were recommended not to impose their hegemony over them.”” For 
their part, Front members who worked in legal organisations acquired 
a special experience and became familiar with methods of work that 
differed from the traditional methods used in the MAN, which sub- 
sequently influenced the Front’s internal development. Furthermore, 
many people who worked in these organisations were admitted to the 
NE. 

By 1965, the horizontal organisational structure of the NF had been 
definitely formed. It was divided into fronts, each of which operated 
in a certain region. The leadership of each front included several 
bureaux: administrative, financial, security, mass, military, and infor- 
mation and propaganda work. The Fida’iyyiin Organisation, the 
Liberation Army and the People’s Guard formed later were equated 
with fronts. In Hadramawt and Mahrah no military operations were 
prosecuted until summer 1967, and the NF engaged only in mass 
information and propaganda, financial and administrative work. 

The Fida@iyyin Organisation (Jihaz al-Amal al-Fida’1) was as self- 
supporting as the Liberation Army. It was linked to a NF representa- 
tive responsible for the Aden front — for nearly the entire period of 
armed struggle it was ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘tl, who simultaneously head- 
ed the Fida’iyyin Organisation; at various times he was substituted by 
Ali Salih ‘Ubad (Mugpbil), Sultan Ahmad ‘Umar (Faris) and ‘Abdallah al- 
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Khamiri.””? A bureau for work among the fida’iyyan functioned inside 
the Aden front along with other bureaux. In 1963-1967 it was headed 
by Muhammad Salih Muti‘, Ali Salim al-Bid, and then by Salim 
Rubayya‘ ‘Ali (Salimin).”° Abu Bakr ‘Ali Shafig, Muhammad Ahmad 
Bashammakh, ‘Ali Salih ‘Ubad (Mugbil), ‘Abd al-Rabb Ali, Fadl 
Muhsin were also leading figures between the Aden fida@’iyyin.’”” 

In one of the analytical documents of the end of 1964, NF ideolo- 
gists advanced a conception of a broad popular revolutionary front 
bonding together members of all strata of society who were ready to 
struggle against colonialism. The document stressed the need for such 
front to lead the entire liberation struggle, as well as the need to com- 
bine all its forms. It read: ‘A revolutionary front is a prime mover of 
the popular movement. Inside the country it corresponds to an ideo- 
logical apparatus defining and explaining the aims of struggle, a prop- 
aganda apparatus choosing the right course of political activity, an 
organisational apparatus planning, directing and organising the revo- 
lutionary education and training of participants in the struggle... In 
rural areas it performs the functions of peasant unions uniting the 
peasants and organising their enlightenment in the spirit of revolu- 
tionary and nationalist principles... Abroad, a revolutionary front is a 
union of societies and committees of support for the revolution...” 
These excerpts show what a great significance the NF attached to 
work with the population at that time. Abdallah al-Khamiri, assessing 
this document, wrote in 1972 that at that period the NF already cor- 
responded to a new type of mass political organisation compared to 
all those that had existed before.'” 

At the same time the NF ideologists categorically excluded from 
the social forces that might take part in the Front the representatives 
of the feudal aristocracy, sultans, amirs and shaykhs, as well as the 
Aden bourgeoisie, which, in the NF’s assessment, was exclusively 
‘comprador’. By this circumstance the NF restricted its conception of 
unity of patriotic forces. While appealing for such unity, the National 
Front as early as 1964 stressed that two conditions must be met in the 
process: the union of patriotic forces was to carry on ceaseless and 
active struggle against colonialism; it was also called upon to struggle 
against the feudal and bourgeois circles seeking to penetrate into the 
national-liberation movement.’ 
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The internal NF documents of that period warned Front members 
on the need to avoid the following mistakes: the method of ‘action 
and counteraction’, the discrepancy between idea and action, the lack 
of agreement between Front members, stagnation in work, the strug- 
gle against other parties, weak communication among districts, the 
inadequate attraction of authoritative people, improvisation, the lack 
of planning in work, the excessive caution in investing new leaders 
with responsibility and gaining hegemony in legal organisations.” 

But the MAN organisational structure and principles, in the opin- 
ion of many NF members, contained certain negative features and did 
not always corespond to the conditions in the region.” Misri, in par- 
ticular, draws attention to the impossibility sometimes of implement- 
ing such principles as ‘execute — then discuss’ or the principle of crit- 
icism only by established channels.” Moreover, the MAN leaders 
harmed themselves when they defamed their willing potential allies, 
the South Yemeni Communists, although in practice they already 
cooperated with them.” 6 June 1965 saw the publication of the first 
issue of the PDU newspaper a/-Amal, which played a major role in the 
propaganda of the ideas of national liberation among the Colony’s 
population and in discrediting the actions of the colonial authorities. 
Al-Amal practically became the mouthpiece of the National Front, 
supported it, published statements, appeals and other NF documents, 
and informed the readers about the revolution in progress. 

Along with this, one cannot but note that although the MAN’s 
bureaucratic centralism and methods of rule hindered the NF’s devel- 
opment, to some extent they helped maintain the secrecy of the 
organisation, whose high level was also registered by the colonial 
administration. 

Repeated attempts were made in the NF to improve its organisa- 
tional structure. The Front’s I congress passed a document ‘On the 
Development of the State of Organisation in the NF’. According to 
the document, the congress elected a National Council of 42 persons, 
which became the NF’s supreme leading political body. It comprised 
representatives of all the fronts of struggle and districts of South 
Yemen. The National Council elected from its membership a nine- 
person Executive Council to direct NF activity in periods between 
the sessions of the National Council, headed by a secretary-general, 
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and also the leaders of four bureaux which had already functioned by 
that time: for political work, for information work, the financial 
bureau and the bureau for mass organisation.” The congress repealed 
certain organisational principles that had shackled internal democra- 
cy in the NF. 

Although the NF was basically a radical nationalist front, clearly 
oriented towards waging an armed struggle for liberation, antago- 
nisms between various groupings had begun to intensify in it from the 
very outset. Gradually two wings began to be isolated in the milieu of 
NF’s leading figures. The first of them, the internal one (dakhi/), head- 
ed by A. F. Isma‘l, who directed the most difficult segment of the 
national-liberation revolution, waged a direct struggle against the 
British on all fronts. Its activists largely held subordinate positions in 
the hierarchical structure of the organisation. The internal wing, due 
to its experience, closeness to the masses, as well as origins (most of 
its figures had come from the poor sections of the population), 
advanced new ideas and a new concept of the revolution in the course 
of the liberation struggle. The second wing, the foreign one (Rhérzj), 
headed by Q. al-Sha‘bi, spent most of the time outside the region, 
maintained all external contacts of the NF, with Egypt and the YAR 
above all, directed the propaganda, organisational and party work and 
took no direct part in the armed struggle. This wing remained captive 
to the MAN’s old ideological concepts and notions and, as Isma‘il told 
the author, ‘the experience gained from October 1963 till 1965 taught 
them nothing.’ The differences between dékbil and kharij manifested 
themselves as far back as 1965 in the work of the commission to draft 
the National Charter. As a result of a compromise reached — the two 
sides understood that it would not be in the interests of the national- 
liberation struggle to aggravate the divisions — a variant of the docu- 
ment was adopted, in which one part of provisions reflected the views 
of the internal wing and another the foreign one.” 

The ‘internal’ leaders who entered the NF National Council at the 
congress associated the Front’s future activity with the debureaucrati- 
sation of the organisation, a flat refusal of joint activity with sultans 
and shaykhs, a consent of cooperation with the FRA only for tactical 
purposes, a rejection of patronage by the Egyptian intelligence agen- 
cies, winning greater independence for the NF, and criticised the for- 
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eign leadership for not taking an active part in the struggle. 

In autumn 1965, a few months after the ending of the I NF con- 
gress, there was a flare-up of divisions in the Front between the two 
groupings. The ‘internal’ leaders had by that time taken on a great 
weight in the organisation. Acting under their leadership were both 
the highly conspiratorial military and fida’iyyin sectors, and the 
trade-union, student, women’s and youth sectors. They extended their 
influence to the tribes, the peasantry, and the officers and men of the 
Federal Army. The ‘internal’ leaders directly faced the urgent prob- 
lems of various groups of the population, particularly the peasants, 
pondered over which policy should be pursued in relations to the 
peasants, and studied the experience of other countries in that field, 
Cuba among others. At the same time the foreign leadership walked 
away still more from real participation in the struggle. It put forward 
slogans and took decisions that were never implemented. The leader- 
ship of the foreign wing, as before, did not want to accept any meth- 
ods of work except the traditional MAN methods in conditions of 
illegal activity. In these circumstances, when their alienation from the 
struggle became especially tangible, the foreign wing itself split into 
proponents of the leadership’s continued stay abroad and those who 
decided that one had to operate in the region and join the ‘internal’ 
leaders. Among the supporters of shifting to the region were such 
kharij figures as ‘Ali Nasir Muhammad™ and Muhammad Ali 
Haytham, who later took an active part in the armed struggle in the 
South. Furthermore, in the Executive Council itself, among the for- 
eign leaders, a group of Ali Ahmad al-Sallami was formed, which 
stood against the authoritarian tendencies of Q. al-Sha’bi, his sectari- 
anism and ‘narrow-minded’ nationalism. According to A. al-Khamiri, 
at the I NF congress three groupings in the Front crystallised: the 
‘foreign’ leaders headed by al-Sha‘bi, the ‘internal’ leaders headed by 
A. F, Isma‘tl, and the supporters of al-Sallami, who, although he 
belonged to the foreign leaders, had certain affinity with Abd al- 
Fattah Isma‘il, conditioned by discontent with al-Sha‘bi’s course.” 

One may draw a conclusion that a narrow radical revolutionary ten- 
dency that gravitated towards Marxism and played a mobilising role 
with respect to all leftist elements in the organisation had emerged 
within the ‘internal’ NF leaders from the very early stages of struggle. 
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This nucleus, represented by A. F. Isma‘il and activists supporting 
him, carried on a tactically effective policy and allowed for the objec- 
tive conditions of NF activity. As will be shown in ensuing chapters, 
many twists in the development of the South Yemeni national-libera- 
tion movement dovetailed with the plans of this nucleus, which would 
for tactical reasons join particular blocs and political alliances and 
come out in turn against a particular opponent whom at a certain 
stage it considered the principal one. 

The contradictions between the foreign and the internal wings of 
the NF underlay the infighting that started in the organisation and 
conditioned the succeeding change in its organisational structure. 


The Ideological and Political Evolution of the National Front and the Process 
of Its Internal Dissociation 


The organisational, ideological and political evolution of the NF can- 
not be fully and correctly understood in isolation from the develop- 
ments that were taking place in the pan-Arab MAN, since from the 
start of its existence and up to the IV congress in March 1968 the NF 
was closely linked with the movement’s Central Leadership.” 
Disputes between the traditional MAN Central Leadership and 
activists who headed the Lebanese affiliate of Arab nationalists and 
held leftist positions, took place as early as the MAN Beirut confer- 
ence in 1963, but the traditional leaders managed to impose their 
point of view on the participants in it. The Beirut conference in April- 
May 1964, at which an NF delegation, headed by Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, 
was present, as well as a delegation of the North Yemeni MAN, wit- 
nessed a real struggle between the currents formed in the MAN — 
the traditional, with George Habash at its head, and the radical, 
whose leaders were Muhsin Ibrahim™* and Nayif Hawatimah. In the 
radicals’ report, questions were raised of the need for a ‘class orienta- 
tion’ for the MAN, of defining its place ‘in the class struggle in the 
Arab countries’, of ‘the attitude to the petty bourgeoisie’, and of 
working ‘to create a front of broad masses to wage a popular war for 
the liberation of Palestine’. Demands were advanced on the necessity 
by the organisation to borrow ‘the ideas of scientific socialism’. At the 
conference the exponents of the traditional leadership, after all, had 
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to embrace the viewpoint of the radicals. The traditional wing ‘saw in 
the renewal, against its own will, which swept the organisation, the 
historic way out of the subjective crisis, affording it the only and last 
possibility to remain on the political arena.’ A document of the 
Organisation of Lebanese Socialists that seceded from the MAN in 
Lebanon said that ‘the period between 1962 and 1965 witnessed a gen- 
uine reorganisation of the MAN, along with which the old movement 
collapsed under the pressure of the objective march of political devel- 
opments in the region and internal struggle which broke out in its 
branches, resulting in the emergence of a ‘new movement’ that sided 
with Nasirism ideologically, programmatically and organisationally, 
believing it to be the leading current standing at the head of the 
national-liberation movement.”® In this claim there is a certain con- 
tradiction, objectively flowing from the contradictory relations 
between the MAN and Egypt at that period. 

This question is also important for the setting in which the NF was 
operating in 1965. In this connection one has to dwell on the problem 
of the NF’s relationship with Egypt. As we had already mentioned 
before, the NF was created with a direct support of the Nasir gov- 
ernment and acted with the help of the Egyptian intelligence agen- 
cies, which trained NF fighters, ensured the supply of the National 
Front in arms and ammunition, and helped it in information and 
propaganda activity. One should isolate two aspects of the problem: a) 
the relationship between the NF on the one hand, Nasirism and the 
MAN (pan-Arab and Yemeni) on the other; b) the relationship bet- 
ween the NF and the Egyptian intelligence agencies ‘patronising’ it. 

As for the relations between the NF and Nasirism, they, like those 
between the MAN and Nasir at the early stage of the movement’s 
existence, were good. Nasir’s decrees of 1961 and his anti-imperialist 
course elicited approval among the majority of MAN activists. 
However, even that part of the NF which regarded the ideas of 
Nasirism with sympathy, was critical of certain aspects of his political 
practice. The Central Leadership, for its part, generally followed the 
line pursued by the MAN General Secretariat. 

The NF’s attitude to Nasir and Nasirism should not be confused 
with the Front’s attitude to the Egyptian apparatus in the YAR, which 
it had to contact directly. Here two circumstances should be borne in 
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mind. First, the NF leadership increasingly felt the burden of the tute- 
lage of the Egyptian intelligence, and its growing influence on the 
population of South Yemen offered it the hopes that in the future it 
would be able to act without leaning on the outside factor. Those who 
asserted that the NF at that time seemingly did not lead the armed 
struggle, but was a mere plaything in the hands of the Egyptians and 
that the South Yemeni revolution itself was effectively managed by 
Egypt, were mistaken. Second, the Egyptian intelligence agencies, 
being controlled by a conservative political grouping in the country’s 
leadership, as shown by the materials published in Egypt and other 
Arab countries, were at that time attempting to play an independent 
role in pursuing Arab policy; their actions often ran counter to Nasir’s 
prescriptions. Many people guided above all by their private, careerist 
or parochial interests were working in these agencies. Attempts by 
these people to make the NF an obedient tool in their hands natural- 
ly ran against the resistance of Front commanders and politicians. 

By 1965 it had become apparent that the NF was being transformed 
into a more independent force: the I congress and the documents 
adopted at it showed a rapid growth of the radical leftist current in 
the organisation. The patronage of the Egyptian intelligence stuck in 
the throats of not only the left-wing, ‘internal’ NF figures, but also its 
central leadership, which, however, proceeded in the process from the 
MAN ’s traditional, sectarian precepts. In 1968 members of the NE 
Organisation Committee, which included both right and left figures, 
wrote: “The apparatus of the Egyptian intelligence in Ta‘izz started to 
deceive Cairo after its relations with the NF worsened, and began to 
patronise the PSP and the LSSA, win them over to its side and 
encourage them to restrain the National Front by creating a rival 
organisation that did not exclude even sultans and lead the NF into a 
blind alley in the name of patriotic unity.””° 

The change in Egypt’s position was the result not only of its differ- 
ences with the NF, the Front’s radicalisation or the designs of the 
chiefs of the Egyptian intelligence, but chiefly of the new elements in 
Egypt’s Middle Eastern and Yemeni policy. In August 1965 President 
Nasir met King Faysal, who in the previous autumn had replaced King 
Sa‘id on the throne, in Jiddah, where they reached agreement for an 
immediate ceasefire and the withdrawal of Egyptian troops by 23 
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September, and an interim agreement to hold a plebiscite to deter- 
mine the type of constitution for Yemen’*’. The agreement paved the 
way to a peace conference between republicans and royalists of Yemen 
that was held in the Yemeni village of Harad. 

No doubt, Sadat, who for some time headed a group of Egyptian 
representatives in the YAR, played an active role in implementing 
that policy. NF leaders later emphasised that not only did they fear 
the possible consequences of the Egyptian course towards settlement 
in the North, reaching an understanding with the Saudis and monar- 
chists and the termination of hostilities, but kept in view that Egypt, 
Great Britain and Saudi Arabia in these conditions might reach some 
arrangement on settlement in the South. Fearing this above all, NF 
members expressed open discontent with the Egyptian position 
towards the North. As admitted by the NF leaders, the Front at that 
time led ‘a tactical struggle’ against the apparatus of the Egyptian 
intelligence headed by Salah al-Nasr, being simultaneously well aware 
of the significance of Egyptian aid for it. 

Proceeding from their strategic designs, the Egyptian authorities in 
1965 began to pursue a policy of reconciliation with all the political 
forces of South Yemen that carried weight in the region, including the 
sultans that accepted the national-patriotic slogans. The Egyptian 
strategy at that period, as admitted by the Egyptians themselves, was 
based on the following premises: the NF was not the only revolution- 
ary force of South Arabia; the problem of South Yemen was linked to 
that of the North, and therefore after the withdrawal of Egyptian 
troops from the North a broad patriotic unity was necessary in the 
South; and a number of Arab states supported the idea of a broad 
patriotic unity. This was confirmed later, in 1966, in a conversation 
with the author in Cairo by an Egyptian officer who was serving in the 
YAR at the time. 

1965 saw the worsening of relations between the NF and the MAN 
branch in North Yemen. At a pan-Arab MAN conference in 1965, a 
delegation of North Yemeni Arab nationalists backed the grouping of 
Muhsin Ibrahim—Nayif Hawatimah, whereas the majority of the NF 
delegation with Qahtan al-Sha‘bi at its head backed George Habash.”? 

After the conference, the organisational link between the MAN 
North Yemeni branch and its Central Leadership was broken: it would 
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be definitively severed at the beginning of 1966, when the MAN 
General Secretariat supported the NF’s ‘forced merger’ with the 
Liberation Organisation, brought about according to a plan of the 
Egyptian intelligence agencies."° As a result of the existing differ- 
ences, the organisational links between the MAN branch in North 
Yemen and the NF leadership headed by al-Sha‘bi were likewise rup- 
tured; however, the North Yemeni MAN ‘continued to lend support 
to the rank-and-file Front members and the second-echelon leader- 
ship’ (that is, the ‘internal’ leaders — V. N.)."?" 

In 1965 contradictions sharpened between the Central Leadership 
and the second-echelon NF leaders supported by the rank-and-file 
members of the organisation. Certain members of the Centre did not 
leave Ta‘izz altogether, others travelled back and forth between Ta‘izz 
and Cairo, while the second-echelon leaders at the same time carried 
a heavy burden of leading the armed struggle, solved complex ideo- 
logical, political and organisational problems, as a result of which they 
became critical towards the internal situation in the NF, its external 
ties and behaviour of the Front leaders.” Certain illusions among the 
‘internal’ leaders were sown by the adoption by the I congress of the 
National Charter, which contained loud revolutionary phrases, and a 
number of documents called for the facilitation of the solution of 
many organisational problems of the NF. 

Nonetheless, the decisions of the I congress and the National 
Charter were still a victory for the young ‘internal’ leaders. They 
believed that the congress was ‘a turning-point in the history of the 
patriotic struggle. It took place more than a year and a half after the 
start of the popular armed revolution... The ideas embraced by the 
MAN were derived from the nationalistic culture that had a chauvin- 
istic tint. As for the culture whose roots lie in the theory of scientific 
socialism, it did not penetrate the life of NF members... These ideas 
spread among a greater number of members, the progressive current 
in the NF, contrary to the traditional one, which sought to maintain 
the adherence to the values, ideals and goals that had been embedded 
by the MAN,’ wrote Isma‘ll afterwards.’”? 

Significantly, the leader of the ‘internals’, later dissociating himself 
from the MAN, qualified its ideology as ‘nationalistic with a chauvin- 
istic tint’. He writes of such a factor in the emergence of the two ten- 
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dencies in the NF as the spread of Marxist ideas in the organisation a 
year and a half after its founding. Thus it was the social (origin, sup- 
port of a definite milieu), organisational (different views on the Front’s 
organisational principles and methods of activity), ideological factors, 
as well as factors of experience (direct leadership of armed struggle, 
closeness to the masses) that underpinned the formation of the two 
tendencies in the National Front. 

According to Hawatimah, the change in the composition of the 
Front in favour of the sons of labourers and peasants played an impor- 
tant role in the process of the NF’s internal development: ‘From early 
1965 these objective changes led to the appearance of more progres- 
sive ideological conceptions among the greater part of the second- 
echelon leaders who bore responsibility for leading the Front inside 
the region, whereas the Executive Council lived beyond it, between 
Ta‘izz and Cairo.’ In Hawatimah’s opinion, this was reflected ‘in the 
flow of ideological and political criticism addressed to the Executive 
Council, who refused at that time to convene a new congress at which 
the NF experience could be discussed and subjected to critical exam- 
ination, as the rank-and-file members and the internal leadership 
demanded. The current situation forced the ‘internal’ leaders to gath- 
er in Ta‘izz, holding in October 1965 a special conference, which the 
Executive Council refused to attend. At the conference, critical 
remarks were made regarding the NF experience and especially the 
Executive Council. The Egyptian agencies knew about these contro- 
versies, which allowed them to bring over certain members of the 
Executive Council and try to make use of the internal situation in the 
Front, and also to provoke a split in it.””* 

S. ‘Umar, who belonged to the ‘internal’ leaders, notes the impor- 
tance of the Ta‘izz conference and underscores that ‘the most pro- 
gressive elements among the working people’, who formed part of the 
second-echelon leadership, met in Ta‘izz to subject the Executive 
Council to criticism after they acknowledged that the Charter adopt- 
ed at the I NF congress ‘brought nothing new’. Those present raised 
38 questions before the NF leadership, having decided not to leave 
Ta‘izz until they got answers to them. Under pressure from the sec- 
ond-echelon leaders, the Executive Council was compelled to agree 
with the proposal to hold the II NF congress and fixed the date of its 
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convocation — 23 January 1966. ‘Despite the ideological and political 
limitations of the second-echelon NF leadership and the rank-and-file 
members associated with it, they seriously thought of the need for ide- 
ological, political and organisational changes in the Front. The bitter 
experience of relations with the NF central leadership presented them 
with the only way out — to do away with the backward and reactionary 
elements still within the organisation, all the more so since the most 
progressive second-echelon leaders believed the political settlement 
of the problem of North Yemen expressed in the Alexandria Agree- 
ment of 1964 and the Jiddah Agreement of 11 August 1965 to be dan- 
gerous. An attempt towards such a settlement, in their opinion, entailed 
a threat of not only changing the republican system in the interests of 
the most reactionary forces, but also the liquidation of the YAR and 
the strangling of the NF-led 14 October revolution. These questions 
were also among those which the central leadership refused to answer 
to the second-echelon leadership and the greater part of the rank-and- 
file members, thereby forcing them to arrive at a clearer assessment of 
the character of the situation and a realisation of its danger.”” 

The convocation of the Ta‘izz conference convincingly proves that 
by the end of 1965 the process of ideological and political dissociation 
in the NF had gone rather far. 


The National Charter 


The I NF congress was of great importance for the development of 
the entire organisation as a whole. Speaking of the results of the con- 
gress, one should single out the following: the adoption of the 
National Charter and statutory provisions Vawd 7b dakhiliyyab); the 
approval of measures to improve the organisational work in the NF; 
the reiteration of the course towards the continued armed revolution; 
the definition of OLOS as a non-revolutionary organisation that had 
no right to exist; the adoption of measures to establish an organised, 
single Liberation Army, as well as to improve internal work with the 
masses and raise the effectiveness of the NF leadership; a certain 
development of the NF’s ideological and political conceptions.’”° 
Naturally, the NF’s ideological development was reflected in the 
Charter itself. Therefore, in examining the Front’s ideological devel- 
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opment in 1965, it is necessary, at least in brief, to touch upon the con- 
tent of the National Charter. According to the assessment of the 
leader of the ‘internals’, ‘the I congress hammered out the Charter of 
national action, which contained an appreciation of the people’s patri- 
otic struggle since the time when the colonialists set foot on Aden 
soil. The Charter also included a socioeconomic programme, for 
whose implementation the National Front was to fight after the 
achievement of national independence. It also proclaimed the 
National Front’s belief in scientific socialism. On the whole, despite 
the fact that petty-bourgeois spirit reigned at the I congress that 
worked out the ideological and political line of the revolution, its 
political and ideological balance-sheet, if one looks at it from the posi- 
tions of that time, were progressive. Many political forces that repre- 
sented the petty bourgeoisie, both in Yemen and beyond, and had ties 
with the struggle of the Yemeni patriotic movement, did not hide 
their discontent with that congress and hinted that they were not con- 
tent with the National Charter either.” 

An analysis of the National Charter indeed shows that that docu- 
ment was evidence of the still greater radicalisation of the MAN, as 
well as of the departure from the ideological and theoretical platform 
of the movement and rapprochement with the Marxists. This, no 
doubt, reflected the process of dissociation that took place in the pan- 
Arab MAN, and especially in its Palestinian and Lebanese branches, 
along with the general process of radicalisation of nationalist ideolo- 
gy in the region. Besides, in departing from the ‘traditional’, foreign 
leadership, the ‘internal’ leaders expected that in the future this would 
enable them to impose their total control over the NF and the entire 
revolution. 

The first chapters of the Charter provided an overview of the his- 
tory of the region starting from antiquity, particularly in the period of 
colonial rule. The fact was stressed that the British colonial authori- 
ties patronised ‘backward feudal regimes’ in South Arabia and relied 
on them. Further on, the Charter dealt with the history of ‘popular 
resistance to the colonial regime’, gave an appraisal of the first public 
actions against the colonial authorities, whose main shortcoming was 
‘the absence of a revolutionary organisation having a conceptual pro- 
gramme.” 
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The Charter analysed the patriotic movement in South Arabia until 
1963, giving an appraisal of the forces forming part of it. Significantly, 
the authors of the Charter tried to approach the analysis of various 
sectors of the patriotic movement from new, socially committed posi- 
tions. Thus, for example, when speaking about a certain part of 
ATUC leaders, the Charter underscored that they belonged either to 
Aden bourgeois families or to foreign communities which dominated 
Aden trade. This, as was shown in it, predetermined their cooperation 
with the authorities, as by their interests they ‘were closer to the bour- 
geois class associated with the colonial presence, than to Aden work- 
ers.”””? 

The Charter separately examined the question of the need for rev- 
olutionary armed struggle, revealing the premises and factors facili- 
tating it, including the revolution of 26 September in the North. 

The Charter synthesised the experience of the armed struggle of 
the National Front and evaluated the positions of various political 
parties concerning the revolution in progress. Here it was emphasised 
that the NF from the very beginning came to head the armed revolu- 
tion and that it proposed to all political parties to enter a single revo- 
lutionary organisation, but they first refused and then took a hostile 
position towards this proposal.*°° The Charter noted that the hostile 
attitude to the armed revolution brought the political parties into the 
camp of reactionary feudal and bourgeois comprador forces forming a 
bloc with colonialism. In order to combat them, ‘the cohesion of all 
the forces of the people standing for national liberation’ would be 
necessary. 

The Charter read: “The application of Arab experience in forging 
the unity of revolutionary struggle of the popular masses, who have a 
genuine interest in the revolution, is a national duty, as it is necessary 
not only to put an end to all forms of colonial presence, but also to 
enable these masses to build a healthy society, in which freedom, 
democracy and socialism will reign.””” 

After that the Charter turns to the tasks of struggle in the politi- 
cal, economic, social and military fields, and also on the pan-Arab and 
international scale. 

Defining the period experienced by South Yemen as ‘the stage of 
national liberation’, the Charter spoke of the tasks of later stages, 
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right up to ‘the construction of socialism’. ‘For the development of 
society, its transition from the present backward stage to the con- 
struction of socialism, it is necessary for the forces of the working 
people to fulfil their mission in this process.””°* Workers, peasants, sol- 
diers, the revolutionary intelligentsia, pupils and students were named 
among such forces. The Charter emphasised that the NF had to 
become the organisational framework, in which all the people’s forces 
would unite both at the stage of national liberation and at the suc- 
ceeding stage.’™ At the first stage these forces would not only combat 
directly British colonialism, but also the feudal rulers such as sultans, 
amirs and shaykhs, as well as ‘the exploiting bourgeoisie’, including 
foreign monopolists and local bourgeois linked with the colonial/sul- 
tan regime, and also against the political parties and organisations 
refusing to take part in the struggle against colonialism. 

It is worthy of note that the Charter sharply opposed the Aden 
bourgeoisie, whom the colonial regime ‘did not allow to act on its 
own’, but forced it to satisfy its own needs — ‘to build houses and 
lease them to families of British officers and technical personnel 
working at the base’.*°* Although part of the bourgeoisie tried to 
invest in farming and cattle-breeding, the colonial regime put many 
obstacles in its way, the Charter said; therefore the Aden bourgeoisie 
generally served the interests of the colonial regime. The same point 
of view was also shared by many Egyptians, which was reflected in the 
appraisal of A. Misri, who asserted that the Aden bourgeoisie ‘was at 
the tail-end of foreign monopolies, restricting itself to wholesale and 
retail trade, and construction of houses to satisfy the demands of the 
colonialists; it was also afraid of new, socialist ideas, which ever 
enhanced its organic links with colonialism.”” 

The aversion for the Aden bourgeoisie due to its close links with 
the colonial regime was one of the factors that predetermined the rad- 
ical leftist evolution of the NF, and subsequently the prevalence of 
Marxist conceptions therein. 

The Charter advanced the tasks of Yemeni and Arab socialist unity 
as a more distant goal. A task was set to ensure ideological rap- 
prochement of the Arab revolutionary organisations.”°° The Charter 
had a positive regard of the countries of the socialist system, ‘whose 
achievements help the national-liberation movement’. 
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The socio-economic section of the programme bore a largely ill- 
defined character. It spoke of a future reconstruction of the national 
economy on the basis of ‘social justice’. The economy was to develop 
according to ‘a general plan of economic and social development’, 
while ‘the state sector is called upon’ to play a major role in it. These 
prescriptions were not worked out in the document. The role of the 
private sector was defined more specifically: “The private sector plays 
an important role in the country’s development provided that it will 
be far from exploitation and monopolisation, and its activity restrict- 
ed by certain statutory fields and limits; that said, it will act inde- 
pendently, together with the public sector or in coordination with it 
according to the plan of development and economic organisation.” 
However, in this definition it is still unclear what was meant by the 
private sector ‘far from exploitation and monopolisation’. The con- 
ception of capital was set out in a contradictory way; it was claimed 
that ‘capital is in reality a balance of collective effort, while individual 
exploitation of public efforts is characteristic of its present condi- 
tion.”°° Further on it was said that the revolution ‘may impart a truly 
national colouring to the national capital only by divesting it of its 
exploiting essence, by imparting a public character to it, so that it 
should serve the interests and needs of the people.””’ 

In the section on finances the questions of financial policy were 
practically neglected, as were the principles of trade organisation in 
the section on trade, with only a statement in general form on its 
transfer under popular control. Nothing was said on the attitude to 
private house owning. Many substantial socio-economic problems 
were not at all covered in the Charter (the problem of unemployment, 
transport, and so forth). The character of the future independent 
state was not defined either. 

On the whole, the National Charter was undoubtedly more radical 
than the Egyptian Charter of National Action, which had exerted a 
great impact on the NF. Its adoption marked not the completion of 
the internal struggle, but its enhancement. 

The intensified political struggle inside the NF, as well as between 
the Front and other forces was also assisted by a host of other factors. 
In particular, as reported by A. Misri, the following circumstances fos- 
tered the intensification of that struggle: constant attempts made 
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inside the NF with a view to renovate it ideologically and organisa- 
tionally; a change in the position of other patriotic forces, who feared 
that ‘the boat would leave without them’ due to their weakness and 
increased mass support for the National Front that launched a broad 
armed struggle; the proclamation by these parties of their belief in 
armed struggle ‘irrespective of the scale and extent of that struggle’; 
the change in the position of Britain, the announcement by Britain 
and by the FSA Government of their acceptance of the UN resolution 
of 1963; the link between the problem of the South and the situation 
in the YAR, which sought a solution within the framework of an 
agreement concluded in Jiddah in 1965”° between Egypt and Saudi 
Arabia; the appearance at that time of the idea of the need of reach- 
ing patriotic unity in the South even in case of withdrawal of Egyptian 
troops from the North in order to confront Britain at the talks on 
independence and create a new consolidated state; the support by the 
Arab League of building a broad patriotic unity, aimed against the sole 
NF leadership of the patriotic movement; the difference in ideas 
between the NF, the organiser of armed struggle, and the UAR, the 
leader of the Arab revolution.” 

All these circumstances went a long way to ensure that the course 
of events in South Yemen in 1966 differed from what the leaders and 
rank-and-file members of the National Front had expected. 
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CHAPTER 4 


The Crisis of ‘Forced Merger’ (1966) 


The year 1966 was critical for the National Front and the entire anti- 
colonial movement in South Yemen. Despite the external conditions 
and internal difficulties, the leaders of the National Front managed to 
preserve the organisation, and to resist attempts to impose on them 
a strict custody by external forces and the leadership of elements 
focused on these forces. 


Reasons and Premises for the Creation of the Front for the Liberation of 
Occupied South Yemen (FLOSY) 


By the end of 1965, the situation in the region and the international 
situation as a whole had undergone significant changes which formed 
the basis for the event that exerted a considerable influence on the 
fate of the National Front and the entire liberation movement: the 
creation on 13 January 1966 of the Front for the Liberation of Occ- 
upied South Yemen (FLOSY) by way of ‘nonviolent unification’ of the 
NF and OLOS. 

One may identify. three groups of reasons that resulted in unifica- 
tion: first, the course of internal development of the National Front 
itself, contradictions inside it that became aggravated, and the far- 
gone process of dissociation; second, a new orientation in the policy 
of Egypt towards Yemen, caused by objective and subjective reasons 
(including the position of other Arab states), as well as the activity of 
the Egyptian intelligence apparatus supervising the NF, whose chiefs 
came into conflict with the NF which manifested increasing inde- 
pendence; third, a change in the position of a whole series of reformist 
political figures of South Yemen and certain sultans concerning the 
armed struggle. 

These three groups of reasons were inseparable from each other, 
and actually reflected one common tendency in the evolution of the 
National Front itself, its Egyptian patrons also supervising certain 
political figures of South Yemen and sultans that joined OLOS. 

The process of the NF’s political and organisational development, 
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and the consolidation within it of the positions of the left wing com- 
posed of the ‘internal’ figures supported by rank-and-file members of 
the Front, caused concern among its Egyptian backers. Even those 
Egyptian politicians who on the whole regarded the NF’s activity 
approvingly, criticised it at the time, demanding that it pursue a 
course towards ‘patriotic unity’ and accusing the NF of MAN-like 
‘party bias’. This is well visible from an example of analysis to which 
‘A. Rida subjects the NF first congress. As testified by him, ‘some 
patriotic elements’ voiced a number of remarks concerning the results 
of the congress (the absence of a truly democratic organisation of the 
forces fighting in the NF framework, their selection on the basis of 
party affiliation, the adoption of the charter without democratic dis- 
cussion, and the delegation of representatives of the fronts to the con- 
gress in accordance to their fidelity to the MAN).”” 

These remarks were probably fair from the standpoint of an 
Egyptian opponent of the MAN’s ‘party bias’ and a supporter of that 
understanding of the ‘patriotic unity, which was advocated by the 
Egyptian authorities. Nasir’s Egypt expected that it would fully con- 
trol the South Yemeni revolutionaries and ensure the coming to 
power in the future independent state of a government obedient to it. 
Not without reason, the MAN nucleus of the NF at that time seemed 
to its Egyptian advisers too wilful and too radical. Besides, the 
Egyptians did not believe that the NF would manage to overcome the 
internal disagreements that became aggravated in it and the sharp 
antagonism with other South Yemeni political organisations. 

The author learned from one of the leaders of the left wing, 
‘Abdallah al-Khamiri, that during this period the Egyptians took on 
the task of changing the NF’s organisational principles, rehabilitating 
some Aden political parties in the NF’s eyes and imposing on it their 
own understanding of the so-called ‘patriotic action’. It was not acci- 
dental that ‘A. Rida described the establishment of FLOSY as ‘salva- 
tion’ for the NF, ostensibly already doomed as a result of internal dis- 
agreements. 

The new orientation of the Egyptian authorities was conditioned 
by a number of reasons. In the interpretation Sultan Ahmad ‘Umar 
would give to the events of 13 January, worthy of note is the criticism 
of the Egyptian intelligence agencies headed by al-Nasr, ‘that sought 
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to work in accordance with the Jiddah Agreement’. This shows that in 
the above agreement, which the left-wing NF figures believed to be 
some kind of a turning-point in Egypt’s Yemeni policy, they saw the 
root of the problem. Naturally, the political, military and financial dif- 
ficulties Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir was experiencing in North Yemen, the 
ageravation of the Middle East conflict, Nasir’s desire to leave no 
stone unturned in his effort to rally the Arab world to the struggle 
against his chief antagonist, Israel, and the related compliance with 
more moderate conservative circles in the Yemeni affairs untied the 
hands of the chiefs of the Egyptian special services pursuing, as was 
found later, their mercenary interests contrary to Nasir and frequent- 
ly against him. The NF leaders, as well as some members of other 
political organisations in the region later laid the blame for the aggra- 
vation of conditions in South Yemen upon these leaders. One of the 
Front’s prominent figures, Salim Rubayya‘ ‘Ali (Salimin), told the 
author that at that time the NF leaders carried on a ‘tactical struggle’ 
with the apparatus of al-Nasr, believing that under certain circum- 
stances he could ‘topple Nasir’, and it was dangerous to come into an 
overly acute confrontation with him. 

‘Umar notes still another aspect of this collision, associated with the 
NF’s political and organisational radicalisation: a ‘collision between 
group interests and ideological principles’, and the Egyptian leaders’ 
fear of the appearance of a ‘revolutionary movement’ within the NF.” 
The realistic nature of the coming resolute turnabout inside the NF, 
which the young progressively-minded ‘internal’ leaders intended to 
carry out, was attested by the swift consolidation of their positions, 
and the going over into their party of the most radical part of the for- 
eign leadership, mostly originating from the underprivileged strata of 
the population, who regarded the well-to-do with suspicion. A radical 
turn to the left in the NF organisation, ideology and politics was to 
take place at the II NF congress, whose convocation was scheduled 
for 23 January 1966. Therefore it was far from accidental that the 
‘forced merger’ was set for a period just before the presumed holding 
of the congress. All the NF ‘internal’ leaders and many rank-and-file 
fighters knew well about the changes afoot. The Egyptian special 
services were also aware of them. The significance of the forthcoming 
step, whose main components would become the ouster of the tradi- 
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tional NF leadership, a change in the organisational principles and the 
adoption of a new ideological and political programme of the Nation- 
al Front (in accordance with the principles set forth in the Charter), 
may be assessed even from the fact that ‘Umar calls it the “second cor- 
rective action’ (he considers as the first such action the expulsion of 
shaykhs from the NF at the first stage of the Front’s existence). 

Having executed the ‘coup of 13 January’, the author claims, ‘the 
Egyptian services managed to stave off a second corrective action that 
was to take place at the II NF congress’.“* However, although the 
‘nonviolent unification’ relegated the NF’s internal problems to the 
background, it did not, as will be shown later, discourage the ‘internal’ 
leaders from undertaking certain measures for the development and 
restructuring of the organisation. The main questions were now, nat- 
urally, formulated as follows: whether the National Front is to be or 
not to be; how to handle unification and the problem of ‘patriotic 
unity’ in general; whether one should continue the struggle and, if so, 
how it should be waged — all alone or by fully obeying the new 
FLOSY leadership. ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘il writes: “The decision of 13 
January suspended the internal disputes in the NF. Between January 
and November 1966 these disputes did not proceed and the question 
of solving the tasks facing the NF was not posed. We faced only one 
task: to protect ourselves and our cause of popular armed revolution 
from new dangers engendered by the forced merger and the creation 
of FLOSY. Therefore the disputes and struggles were suspended and 
came to the surface of the Front’s internal life in an extremely acute 
form only after independence, namely at the NF’s IV congress in 
Zinjibar in March 1968’.*” 

Along with that, Isma‘il makes a reservation that this did not mean 
that disputes of ideas among the NF rank-and file definitely came to 
an end. 

In the NF it was well understood that one of the main reasons that 
prompted the Egyptians to prosecute this action was the objective of 
the political settlement of the Yemeni problem. The NF denounced 
the UAR’s new strategy in the North, seeing in it a prototype of the 
future solution to the problem of the South according to the Egyptian 
plan. The NF perceived in it a threat of the coming to power in the 


region of those whom it termed ‘counter-revolutionary forces’.”” 
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The fact that FLOSY was initially focused on the achievement of 
independence by peaceful means is confirmed both by the fact that at 
the beginning it did not attach great significance to waging armed 
struggle, and by the confessions of the Egyptian authors. In particu- 
lar, al-Aqqad writes that, being created, the Liberation Front immedi- 
ately concurred with ‘political settlement in light of the UAR’s aspira- 
tion towards the solution of the Yemeni problem by means of the 
Jiddah Agreement’ and proceeded to armed struggle only after that 
route proved to be ineffective.” 

However, it cannot be overlooked that with all the twists and turns 
in Egyptian foreign-policy strategy and tactics, the course pursued by 
Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir’s government to support the armed struggle of the 
people of South Yemen for liberation remained constant up to the 
achievement of independence. This was also emphasised by ‘Abd al- 
Fattah Isma‘il, when he spoke about the conflict between the NF and 
the Egyptian intelligence agencies. He pays homage to Egypt in that 
NF fighters had an opportunity to undergo training in Egyptian mili- 
tary camps.”* 

Nor do the works by Egyptian authors conceal the fact that it is the 
NF’s firmness and spirit of independence that were one of the reasons 
for the ‘violent merger’. Al-Aqqad writes that FLOSY leaders ‘were 
more obedient to the leadership of the Egyptian bodies in Yemen’.”” 

It was also for the Egyptians’ benefit that many moderate political 
figures of South Yemen, the PSP leaders above all, changed their atti- 
tude to armed struggle. 

As the PDU leadership headed by Abdallah Badhib contended, the 
change of the PSP’s positions relating to the armed struggle was 
caused only by its fear of isolation.”° By then, the PSP had become a 
party representing mostly the interests of Aden bourgeois strata that 
went over to the NF side on their behalf, representatives of the work- 
ers and petty entrepreneurs of Aden, its middle class, who had earlier 
formed part of the PSP or supported it. The creation of OLOSY was 
called upon to regain the positions lost by the PSP, but it was unable 
to become an efficient organisation. 

In principle against armed struggle were also the traditional tribal 
shaykhs, as well as many Northerners: ‘As for certain circles in the 
North represented by traditional political figures (ike Shaykh Ahmad 
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Nu‘man) and some tribal shaykhs, from the very outset they objected 
to armed actions in the South and believed that support for these 
actions would only anger Britain and aggravate the difficulties of the 
regime in the North. They felt it necessary to build relations with 
Britain and assist those political parties of the South that would like 
to settle the problem of South Arabia by peaceful means’.™ 

The PDU also noted the role of the Egyptian factor in this ques- 
tion: ‘The Egyptian intelligence agencies active at the time lacked 
political and revolutionary vision. They were accustomed to deal with 
any political movement on the basis of its complete dependence on 
them: its complete organisational and ideological conformity. They 
wanted the NF to become their obedient tool and fight only on their 
orders. But this was impossible, as the National Front in the course of 
the revolution had grown in terms of both quantity and quality. In the 
school of armed struggle the ideas of many fighters had undergone 
development: they themselves had acquired clear-cut political think- 
ing. From this sprang the contradiction between the aforesaid agen- 
cies and the revolutionary organisation that was on its way towards 
organisational and ideological independence from the former. This 
contradiction gradually increased and in the final account became 
transformed into open conflict’.”” 

The change in the Egyptian position towards the NF was also con- 
ditioned by pressure on the part of other Arab states, first of all the 
conservative Arabian regimes who feared that a radical leftist inde- 
pendent organisation would come to power in a future independent 
South Arabia. This pressure was, in particular, exerted through the 
Arab League. According to Ahmad Atiyyah Misri, one could clearly 
discern the express desire of certain groups of the patriotic move- 
ment, as well as the Arab League, to dissolve the NF in a different 
grouping and create a new patriotic association under a new name.” 

Besides aid by the Arab League, the Egyptians, in effecting the 
establishment of FLOSY, enlisted the support of the central MAN 
leadership, which played its role at the earlier stages of the existence 
of the Liberation Front, helping to keep the NF within its framework. 

The course of events was also influenced by the fact that some 
Egyptian politicians deemed armed struggle first and foremost an 
instrument of putting pressure on Britain, so as to force it more 
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speedily to cede the authority to any party, including the sultans (loyal 
to Egypt and obedient to the will of the agencies supervising South 
Yemen). At the end of 1965 they found that the armed struggle had 
already reached the objective set and that the association of sultans 
and prominent political figures of the South would induce the British 
to hand over power immediately to any of these groups, not to inde- 
pendent radicals that followed the path of armed struggle.” 

The British understood to the full that the NF, as distinct from 
FLOSY, was a self-standing organisation. “They (NF leaders — V. N,), 
not without reason, held that FLOSY was under too strong control 
from Egypt and that this would certainly result in the creation of a 
South Arabia that would be under Nasir’s authority, instead of really 
independent and probably unified with Yemen, which constituted 
their objective’. 

Certainly, even before the establishment of FLOSY, the NF feared 
submission to the Egyptian intelligence agencies. In addition, the NF 
leaders, after directing a war of liberation for more than two years, 
considered the National Front as the only legal representative of the 
people of South Yemen and demanded that any individual or organi- 
sation wishing to join the armed struggle enter its ranks. However, the 
NF’s attitude to the problem of ‘patriotic unity, compounded by 
many external and internal factors, was, as will be shown later, not 
without doubt. 

‘A. Rida, speaking about the crisis in the NF’s internal life, comes 
to the conclusion that the leaders of the organisation had two ways 
out: either to cleanse their ranks of certain figures, unleashing an 
internal struggle that would result in organisational break-up; or, in 
the name of continued revolution, to join hands with other patriotic 
forces for the duration of the struggle for liberation from colonial- 
ism.””° 

Without posing the question of the justice of such a conclusion, it 
should be specified that if the majority of ‘internal leaders’ did 
advance the task of ‘cleansing leadership ranks’, rejecting the slogan of 
‘patriotic unity in its Egyptian interpretation, among the foreign NF 
leaders there were also people who were ready to countenance such a 
unification. A number of NF figures — supporters of dialogue with 
other ‘patriotic forces’ — reproached the Executive Council that the 
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NF did not draw in the struggle the leaders of the PSP and the inde- 
pendent political figures of Aden, although after the NF I congress 
the Executive Council took a decision to enter into contact with the 
PSP leadership, ‘Abd al-Qawi Makkawi and a number of independent 
patriots with a view to their entering the NF, which would be useful, 
considering the authority they carried.” 

In December the NF leaders were invited to Cairo for a meeting on 
questions of patriotic unity. According to those who supported the 
idea of unification, some members of the Executive Council present 
in Ta‘izz agreed that the Chairman of the Executive Council Qahtan 
al-Sha‘bi and along with him Executive Council member Ali al- 
Sallami should go to Cairo to meet al-Asnaj and Makkawi. But the 
meeting did not materialise ‘due to the obstinacy of certain members 
of the Executive Council’, as the proponents of unification claimed, 
and therefore ‘it was necessary to bring about patriotic unity by means 
of separate talks’.””* 

However, what was at stake was not merely democratic dialogue 
with other patriotic forces: the National Front in principle did not 
exclude such a possibility; besides, the road to the NF was not closed 
to anyone except sultans and shaykhs. In reality, certain forces need- 
ed such unity in order to bring the NF to a virtual dissolution in a new 
organisation, to debar from power the new radical NF leaders, and to 
ensure the handover of the revolution’s leadership to moderate lead- 
ers acceptable to all — from Saudi Arabia to Britain. Such a unity was 
acceded to by a narrow grouping in the Executive Council, headed by 
‘Ali al-Sallami who on 13 January 1966 signed an agreement on the 
founding of FLOSY on behalf of the NF, while in fact this was done 
‘behind its back’, as ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll put it.*”” 

In the fact that ‘Ali al-Sallami signed the agreement on the found- 
ing of FLOSY, ‘Umar saw a result of a plot by the Egyptian intelli- 
gence agencies which, having failed in their attempts to fragment the 
NF from within, managed to win over to their side three members of 
the Executive Council, ostensibly ‘carrying no weight’: Ali al-Sallam1, 
Taha Mugbil and Salim Zayn.”° They merged them with al-Asnaj and 
allegedly ‘his group which had totally lost every position’, Makkawi, 
and also a number of sultans ‘who had lost their posts as a result of 
quarrels with their relatives’, and thus placed members of the 
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Executive Council ‘at the head of a grouping of shaykhs whom the NF 
had expelled from its ranks back in the first year of the revolution’. 
These scathing comments demonstrate all the depth of the split that 


took place in the NF. 


The Forced Merger (al-Dam] al-Qasriyy) of 13 fanuary 1966 


On 13 January 1966 the Arab news agencies reported a message that in 
Ta‘izz an agreement had been reached between the National Front 
and the Organisation for the Liberation of Occupied South Yemen on 
their unification into a single organisation entitled the Front for the 
Liberation of Occupied South Yemen (FLOSY). On behalf of OLOSY 
the unification agreement was signed by al-Asnaj and on behalf of the 
NF by Alt al-Sallami. Directly after this news was reported, another 
news came: NF leader Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, then in Cairo, proclaimed al- 
Sallami’s action illegal, noting that no NF member, however high his 
rank in the organisation, had the right to conclude such agreements 
without being authorised by his organisation. Al-Sha‘b1 emphasised 
that the right to decide the fate of the organisation belonged exclu- 
sively to the NF national congress. Al-Sha‘bi also declared that his 
viewpoint was shared by all NF members, and demanded the holding 
of a press conference to explain it to Arab and international public 
opinion. 

However, as reported by the newspaper a/-Amal, ‘for reasons that 
did not depend on him’ the NF leader was unable to hold the press 
conference. Some correspondents were not allowed to see him, 
including the correspondent of the Lebanese journal a/-Hurriyyab 
which expressed the MAN standpoint, and even the correspondents 
of the Soviet mass media — Pravda and TASS. The Egyptians at that 
time were trying to prevent the establishment of direct contacts of 
the Soviet representatives, including those of the intelligence agen- 
cies, with al-Sha‘bi, and sought to persuade the Soviets to support 
FLOSY.*” 

On 14 January 1966, Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, in the name of the NF, 
issued a manifesto that stressed the illegal character of al-Sallami’s 
personal action to which even members of the NF Executive Council 
did not give their consent. The document reiterated the NF position 
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on patriotic unity: each who wishes to take part in the struggle, should 
join ‘the revolution and the NF’. 

The ‘forced merger’ came as a complete surprise to the entire 
National Front. Taking immediate retaliatory action was complicated 
both by discord in the organisation and by other factors, in particular, 
the fact that members of the governing bodies were mostly abroad 
(Qahtan al-Sha‘bi and his cousin Faysal Abd al-Latif al-Sha‘bi in 
Cairo, Sayf al-Dali‘i in Havana at the conference of three continents, 
a number of members of the NF Executive Council in Ta‘izz). Some 
authors, representing the standpoint of a group of left-wing NF politi- 
cians, stress that the NF masses resolutely rejected the ‘forced merg- 
er’. In particular, S. ‘Umar writes that second-echelon leaders and 
rank-and-file NF members rejected an alliance with the al-Asnaj 
organisation and the sultans, fearing that the latter sought only to 
retrieve their positions lost, and then bring about the solution of the 
‘national-patriotic problem’ by peaceful means.” 

Thus, the manifesto published by al-Sha‘bi in such an interpreta- 
tion reflected the standpoint of the absolute majority in the NF. On 
the other hand, Egyptian authors who sympathised with FLOSY 
sought to demonstrate that the split in the NF was mainly one 
between the supporters of the ‘MAN partisanship’ and the non-party 
revolutionaries who saw in the merger a hope for ‘cleansing the of rev- 
olution from the partisan prejudices that stand in its way’. Thus 4. 
Rida writes that, as a result of that split, the NF leadership was ‘divid- 
ed into two wings: that of Qahtan al-Sha‘bi and Faysal Abd al-Latif al- 
Sha‘bi, and that of ‘Ali al-Sallamr’.”* 

How then did matters actually stand? The ‘internal’ NF leaders and 
most of the rank-and-file fighters in fact rejected an alliance with 
an organisation headed by al-Asnaj, a reputed staunch opponent of 
armed struggle, sultans and shaykhs. The ‘forced merger’ could not 
elicit among the Front members, who had for more than two years 
been waging a hard struggle, anything but legitimate indignation. The 
leftist Front figures well understood that the move undertaken by al- 
Asnaj had been caused merely by considerations of the moment. Acc- 
ording to Fathi ‘Abd al-Fattah, ‘the establishment of the Liberation 
Front was largely a result of... the victory of the method of armed 
struggle, the fear of the NF’s ideological evolution and attempts to 
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seize the prey in the last minutes of the battle’.”” 

The only thing concerning which the viewpoints of the ‘internal’ 
NF leaders and the grouping of Q. al-Sha‘bi fully coincided, was that 
the revolution must not cooperate with the sultans and other ‘suspect 
elements’. Here the NF enjoyed a certain backing of the MAN lead- 
ership. In order to explain this point of view to Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir, 
George Habash and Muhsin Ibrahim flew specially to Cairo. Abd al- 
Fattah Isma‘ll relates that during his meeting with Nasir in 1967,”° 
after gaining independence, he seemingly learned that the Egyptian 
president, who at that time supported the NF standpoint, had until 
1967 been regularly receiving misinformation from the intelligence 
agencies. He further recalled how the chiefs of the Egyptian intelli- 
gence were trying to exert direct pressure on the NF leadership.” 

However, the attitude to the problem of patriotic unity was not 
uniform in the NF, and the categorical opinion of S. ‘Umar, that the 
entire Front, with the exception of the al-Sallami group, occupied a 
single position, is very subjective. Far from all ‘internal’ leaders reject- 
ed unity with other patriotic organisations, Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll 
writes that at that time there existed three tendencies in the NF on 
this question. The first tendency was represented by the supporters of 
unity on any terms (Taha Mugbil, ‘Ali al-Sallami and Salim Zayn); the 
second flatly rejected any unity whatsoever (Qahtan al-Sha‘bi and 
Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif al-Sha‘b1); finally, the third tendency was consti- 
tuted by ‘NF revolutionaries and fighters’ who supported the very 
principle of unity and the need to unify all the cohorts of patriotic 
action, provided that elements notorious for their links with the colo- 
nial authorities did not participate in it.2* The NF believed that these 
elements, as they entered FLOSY, were a nuisance for the national- 
liberation movement and a menace for the revolution’s future’.”” 
‘Abdallah al-Khamiri told the author that after the ‘forced merger’ 
infighting broke out between the groupings of ‘Ali al-Sallami, Qahtan 
al-Sha‘bi and ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘rl.**° 

The current situation required resolute action from the NF leaders 
constituting the second tendency. When Q. al-Sha‘bi attempted to fly 
to Ta‘izz, the Egyptian authorities forbade him to leave the country, 
which in fact meant arrest’ of the leader of the organisation. Despite 
this, members of the Executive Council gathered in Ta‘izz confirmed 
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the manifesto published by al-Sha‘bi. They called on the leaders of the 
internal fronts to hold a conference immediately. 

In these conditions the ‘internal’ leaders deemed it necessary to 
take immediate actions. They hastened to come to Ta‘izz in order to 
tell the Egyptian military command that they denounced the ‘forced 
merger’. Finally, they succeeded in implementing their preconceived 
plan: to suspend membership in the organisation of former Executive 
Council members and elect a new leadership composed of second- 
echelon leaders headed by ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘1l.*” 

After these events, when it became clear that the NF definitely 
opposed the ‘forced merger’, the Egyptian statesmen applied for help 
to the MAN General Secretariat, whereupon George Habash, 
Muhsin Ibrahim and Hani al-Hindi came to Ta‘izz. In spite of the fact 
that the majority of the Secretariat members (namely, Habash and 
Hindi) were on the side of the former leadership headed by al-Sha’bi, 
the new leaders of the National Front were adamant, and the MAN 
General Secretariat had to comply with the prerogatives of the lead- 
ership of Abd al-Fattah Ismail. At the same time the views of the 
MAN General Secretariat coincided with the positions of Cairo: the 
journal a/-Hurriyyah expressed approval of the Jiddah Agreement and 
support of FLOSY headed by Asnaj, Makkawi and Sultan al-Fadli.** 

The MAN General Secretariat outlined to the new leadership of 
the NF its analysis of the local, pan-Arab and international situa- 
tion.” Referring in it to certain precepts of scientific socialism, he 
endeavoured to persuade the NF to operate inside FLOSY, to enter 
into negotiations with the Egyptian agencies and other parties on the 
question of how to function in FLOSY, and what place the NF was to 
occupy in it.”4° Nayif Hawatimah writes that the ‘petty-bourgeois’ (as 
he described it) central leadership, not knowing properly the situation 
in South Yemen and failing to understand the counter-revolutionary 
essence of the ‘coup of 13 January’, supported it and limited its assis- 
tance to the NF to attempts to increase its weight inside the new 
organisation.” 

In these circumstances, the new NF leadership faced a choice of 
either repudiating FLOSY, thereby completely losing the material and 
propaganda support of Arab circles, or staying in FLOSY, trying to 
gain positions in it. 
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S. ‘Umar asserted that, although the new leadership was represent- 
ed by members of the toiling, indigent strata of the population, ‘their 
petty-bourgeois, backward culture did not allow them to take a clear 
decision in favour of the former choice’, and for about two months 
ater merger they could not venture upon the former or the lat- 
ter.” 


Nine Months at the Crossroads 


The ‘forced merger’ plunged the National Front into a serious crisis. 
The threat of forfeiting Egypt’s support forced the ‘internal’ leaders 
who rejected the ‘coup’ (as they were calling the 13 January action) to 
be careful and make certain tactical concessions. But the condemna- 
tion of that action, performed from the outside in defiance of the col- 
lective opinion of the organisation, was massive in the NF. 

Hence at the pan-Arab level FLOSY was increasingly consolidating 
its positions. On 18 March 1966, the Arab League recognised it as the 
only legitimate representative of the people of South Arabia. The 
UAR fully switched its assistance to FLOSY. Al-Asnaj, Makkawi and 
the disgraced sultans were gradually becoming the figures who were 
assigned the role of the leaders of the future independent South 
Arabia. The leaders of the PSP, who formed the nucleus of the new 
Front, were again coming to the foreground. As for the LSSA, it 
departed still further from the liberation movement. In August 1965, 
as mentioned earlier, it withdrew from OLOSY and was operating 
independently. With the creation of FLOSY the League became use- 
less for the Egyptians, and the LSSA leadership began to orient itself 
entirely towards Saudi Arabia. On 3 May 1966, its activity was banned 
in the territory of the YAR, where it was proclaimed an ‘undesirable 
organisation’ and, on 15 June 1966, the same was done in the territory 
of Egypt.” 

As the ‘internal’ leaders informed the author, their activity at that 
time proceeded largely in two directions: making preparation for self- 
sustained operation and the search for tactical moves that might help 
the NF to rebuild relations with FLOSY. 

The preparation for self-sustained operation actually meant that 
the ‘internal’ leadership was already thinking of a future withdrawal 
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from FLOSY and a possible cessation of aid on the part of the YAR. 
While carrying on dialogues with other South Yemeni and outside 
forces, it was taking measures to find internal sources of finance 
(among them were collection of donations, as well as acts of expro- 
priation among the Aden bourgeoisie and the tribal upper crust) and 
to ensure an independent direction of all the military, political and 
organisational work in the NF, mostly at the Aden and Dali‘ fronts. 
Work with the the rank-and-file members of the organisation was car- 
ried on with particular vigour in Aden, clearing the way for their total 
refusal to enter FLOSY, with the corresponding political and infor- 
mation materials being drafted. The command of the Dali‘ front was 
raising funds in North Yemen, in the provinces bordering on the 
South.”° 

On the one hand, a search was going on for the ‘right foundations 
of patriotic unity’ all kinds of compromise variants were devised, 
whose purpose seemingly was to gain time. For this purpose the NF 
did not leave FLOSY, maintaining, however, the organisational inde- 
pendence inside it. 

The NF leadership in these conditions put forward a proposal 
whereby FLOSY Command Council was considered a provisional 
governing body until the Front’s National Council would be con- 
vened, the elections to which were supposed to be held not earlier 
than in May-June 1966, with two thirds of seats in that governing body 
accorded to NF representatives and only one third to those of 
OLOSY. However, OLOSY leaders did not agree to this proposal. In 
the beginning of March in Cairo was announced the creation of a 
Command Council comprising 12 members. Six of them represented 
the NF: Sayf al Dali‘l, ‘Ali al-Sallami1, Taha Mugbil, Salim Zayn, Abd 
al-Fattah Isma‘il, Abdallah al-Maj‘ali, and the rest OLOSY: Abd al- 
Qawi Makkawi, Abdallah al-Asnaj, Muhammad Salim Basanduwah, 
Abdallah ‘Ubayd, the sultans Ahmad Abdallah al-Fadli and Ja’bal b. 
Husayn al-Awdhali.”* Makkawi was proclaimed the Front’s general 
secretary. It was agreed that in the future the National Council would 
elect to the Command Council eight more members representing par- 
tisan fronts.” 

In March, the sultans Fadli and al-Awdhali were expelled from 
FLOSY for having held secret meetings with their brothers — FSA 
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ministers, and then with the official delegations of the FSA and the 
LSSA in Beirut and Kirsh (at the border between the YAR and South 
Yemen). Thus in the council ten persons were left. 

The commanders of NF guerrilla units secured the holding in May 
1966 of a special conference to discuss the question of the NF’s fate 
in Aden’s suburb Mansutrah.”* The conference discussed the ‘forced 
merger’, voiced a desire to return to independent activity and step up 
armed struggle. Of special importance for the revolution was the deci- 
sion to broaden the struggle in the Protectorates. A no less important 
task was to carry on work among the soldiers and officers to win over 
the federal army to its side. 

One has to dwell on one of the decisions of the conference: the 
creation of another armed formation, the National Guard. It was 
formed in the summer of 1966 with the approval of all the NF’s ‘inter- 
nal’ leaders in Aden on the basis of the detachments of Haras al- 
Futuwwah (Young Guard), already active in the area of al-Iawahi (the 
port area), consisting largely of young port workers. Later the units of 
the National Guard arose in all the internal areas. The NF leaders 
stressed that its detachments were formed of ‘the most conscious 
patriotic elements’. As distinct from the fida’iyyan and fighters of the 
Liberation Army, who were all NF members, the rank-and file fight- 
ers of the National Guard were not, although the chiefs of the fight- 
ing units were all members of the organisation. 

The National Guard was set up on the initiative and under the 
direction of ‘Ali Salih ‘Ubad (Mugbil) and ‘Abdallah al-Khamiri. 
According to al-Khamiri,”” its establishment pursued the following 
aims. 

The National Guard was made part of the NF organisational sec- 
tor, so as to bridge the gap between the military and the organisational 
sector, strengthen the latter and assist in enlisting all members of the 
organisation in the armed struggle. 

The transformation of the Federal Army into an independent force 
compelled the NF commanders to think of enlarging their armed for- 
mations. Decisions were simultaneously taken on the improvement of 
fida’iyyain activity, the further development of the Liberation Army, 
and the formation of new mobile armed detachments for redeploy- 
ment from one front to another. All these measures dovetailed with 
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the tasks of organising the ‘revolutionary army’ stated in the National 
Charter. 

In connection with the attempt by the colonial authorities in that 
period to isolate the various districts of Aden from each other by 
means of emergency measures, the need arose for the existence in 
each quarter of its own combat unit that would help the centralised 
actions of the of the fida’iyyin to implement a joint programme of 
struggle against British troops and, in case of necessity, to carry out 
lightning operations within a particular neighborhood. 

Having expounded these ideas, as related by ‘Ali Salim ‘Ubad 
(Muqbil) to the author, underlying the idea of creating the National 
Guard, we shall add to them one more circumstance of no small 
importance. The analysis of internal conditions in the NF in that peri- 
od, as well as the study of NF’s internal documents allow us to draw a 
conclusion that some NF military formations were becoming uncon- 
trollable at particular moments, acquiring too great an independence. 
This could not but disturb the political leaders of the organisation, 
that is, the ‘internal’ NF leaders. The events of 1966, although prede- 
termined by the disorder that was caused by the ‘forced merger’, con- 
firm this assumption. Therefore it is not excluded that the NF lead- 
ers, in pursuing the policy of ‘diversification of force’, sought to bal- 
ance the Aden fida’iyyun by another armed organisation, in which the 
most organised and conscious elements would play the main role. At 
the same time among the fida’iyyin, despite their loyalty to the liber- 
ating revolution, there was a streak of people poorly equipped politi- 
cally and ideologically, and their transformation into a force inde- 
pendent of the leadership was obviously dangerous. In any case, 
behind the creation of the National Guard one may discern a strategy 
of the leaders of the leftist nucleus of the organisation nurturing far- 
reaching plans with regard to it. Obviously, the units of the National 
Guard in the wilayats in the same degree precluded the Liberation 
Army, in which illiterate tribesmen were playing the predominant 
role, from turning into a self-sufficing force. According to the plan of 
Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll, the National Guards were later to perform the 
function of keeping order in the liberated territories, and then, after 
reaching independence and a left victory, in 1969, the ‘People’s 
Militia’, which was of great significance ‘for the defence of the gains 
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of the revolution’, was created on its basis. 

The participants in the May conference came to a conclusion that 
by June 1967 the NF could take power in its hands and begin to imple- 
ment a programme of socio-economic transformation. In this con- 
nection it was decided to create in the liberated regions popular com- 
mittees that would become the organs of revolutionary power in the 
wilayats and direct all economic, political, military and other actions. 
In the villages it was contemplated in the future to organise commit- 
tees on agrarian reform. It should be particularly noted that the par- 
ticipants in the conference discussed the guarding by these commit- 
tees of popular property resulting from the confiscation of property 
from the colonialists, sultans and other elements opposed to the rev- 
olutionary movement. It is quite clear that the ‘popular committees’, 
which were indeed set up later, were the heirs to the ‘revolutionary 
committees’ that appeared as early as 196s. 

All the aforesaid allows us to draw some conclusions: first, the NF 
operated and developed independently; second, the complex internal 
conditions did not prevent the left, ‘internal’ leaders from thinking of 
the positive programme of action for the future, also for the period 
after the liberation; third, already in 1966 left-wing politicians envis- 
aged a gradual liberation of inner regions (in 1967 it was not an acci- 
dent conditioned by a concourse of circumstances); fourth, in the 
decisions of ‘internal’ leaders, in spite of disunity among them, one 
can see continuity and regularity (it was not by chance that many of 
the ideas mentioned above formed the basis of the programme of the 
NF left-wingers, which they put forward already after independence 
at the Front’s IV congress). 

However, at that moment the question of the fate of the organisa- 
tion was foremost in the minds of the NF leaders. 

The course towards a transition to self-sufficiency and a way out of 
the crisis by means of compromise underlay the decisions adopted by 
the NF II congress, held from 7 to 11 June in the North Yemeni town 
of Jiblah. ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘il reminisces: “The II and III NF con- 
gresses did not work out the ideological line of the revolution, as they 
were associated with the definition of the problem of the revolution 
in FLOSY framework. The period in which they were held was for the 
national armed revolution a period of crisis connected with a choice: 
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to remain in the Liberation Front or withdraw from it. Then the cir- 
cumstances forced us to accept the merger on conditions we laid 
down to the Egyptian leadership, with our flat rejection of the sultans’ 
entry into the Front’.*° 

As Paul Dresch writes, ‘the meeting was protected, it seems, by 
Muti‘ al-Damm4{j, a shaykh from near Ibb who had fled to Aden in the 
1940s to escape Imam Ahmad, seized Ibb for the republic in 1962, and 
gone on to espouse more radical ideas’.”” 

At the congress, the former NF foreign leadership was sharply chal- 
lenged.”* Second-echelon leaders believed that members of the Exec- 
utive Council, fearing the internal development process in the NF, 
which threatened their interests, allowed the advocates of unification 
with OLOSY to effect ‘forced merger’, while verbally opposing it.” 
The former leaders were denounced for having constantly resided 
abroad and taken no practical part in the struggle. They were also crit- 
icised for non-fulfillment of plans aimed at the strengthening of the 
NF. It was noted that members of the organisation guilty of various 
misdemeanours went unpunished. The foreign leadership was criti- 
cised for ignoring second-echelon leaders, disregard of the organisa- 
tional criteria of membership, non-observance of the decisions of the 
NF I congress, disrespect for the principles of leader selection and its 
enforcement for solely subjective considerations, manifestations of 
dishonesty towards the masses, the use of methods of deceit, perse- 
cution of those young people who demanded the rectification of the 
situation, and the absence of the right evaluation of the armed strug- 
gle and its prospects.”°° 

The congress noted ‘28 mistakes of the former leadership which 
nearly led to the disintegration of the NF’. Among these mistakes 
were cases of expulsion from the NF which were arbitrarily made by 
members of the Executive Council, who surrounded themselves by 
those who were ‘personally loyal’ to them. In particular, it was recog- 
nised that the expulsion of Muhammad Ali Haytham, Nasir al- 
Thaqqaf and others was wrong. Also noted was the discrimination of 
the fighters on grounds of party affiliation. Indicated at the congress 
was the complete absence of contacts between the NF rank-and-file 
members and its Executive Council. It was also admitted to be wrong 
that the former leadership in its time denied entry into the organisa- 
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tion to many patriotic elements who wanted to join its ranks, in par- 
ticular to Makkawi.”™ 

According to N. Hawatimah, by decision of the congress, the NF 
membership of the following Executive Council members was sus- 
pended: Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif al-Sha‘bi, ‘Ali al-Sha‘bi, 
Ja‘far ‘Ali Awad, Salim Zayn, Taha Mugbil, and ‘Ali al-Sallami.”” 

Later, the leaders of Q. al-Sha‘bi’s wing, replying to N. Hawatimah 
in the book How We Understand the PRSY Experience, endeavoured to 
deny that any ‘corrective step’ took place in the NF.® In particular, 
they wrote that ‘talk that NF membership of Executive Council mem- 
bers was suspended, is false and malicious’, justifying this contention 
by the alleged letter of the congress delegates to Jamal Abd al-Nasir 
with a request to release Qahtan al-Sha‘bi and Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif, 
elected to the General Leadership.*** Thus the NF foreign leaders 
were trying to deny that there had been any infighting in the Front, 
seeking to whitewash themselves in the eyes of the rank-and-file NF 
members. 

Despite the complexity of the period under review, the congress 
managed to make a certain contribution to the improvement of the 
NF’s organisational structure. The national congress was assigned the 
prerogatives of deciding upon the main problems of the organisation 
and pass resolutions. A new governing body of the Front — the 
General Leadership — was set up, comprising 15 persons, among 
whom were the ‘internal’ leaders: Abd al-Fattah Isma‘tl, Mahmid 
‘Ushaysh, Ahmad Salih al-Sha‘ir, Ali Salim al-Bid, Muhammad Ahmad 
al-Bishi, ‘Ali ‘Antar, Faysal al-Attas, Alt Salih ‘Ubad (Mugbil), Salim 
Rubayya‘ Ali (Salimin)*®, and Muhammad Ali Haytham, as well as 
‘Abd al-Malik Isma‘il.”°° Out of the 15 members of the General Leader- 
ship, 12 were elected by the congress and three were nominated by 
members elected by the congress. It was also decided to form an 
Executive Committee of the General Command to comprise five per- 
sons. Members of the Executive Committee were obligated to spend 
most of their time in the region and work jointly with the Front’s 
grassroots organisations. It was resolved to render all possible assis- 
tance to the work of legal organisations and focus attention on the 
publication of periodicals, while specifying the need to continue the 
Front’s organisational development.” 
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A delegation of the new General Command comprising A. M. 
Isma‘il, S. al-Dali‘t, A. F. Ismail, A. S. al-Sha‘ir and M. A. Haytham 
was authorised to go to Cairo to discuss the foundations of the 
‘national-patriotic unity of revolutionary forces’, and affirm the ‘belief 
in unity that must be reached with OLOSY on a front principle’. 

The congress adopted the first NF statute, which, in al-Khamiri’s 
opinion, focused the Front entirely on solving the tasks of national 
liberation and entrenched a modified organisational structure imply- 
ing the NF’s dissociation from the pan-Arab MAN, at the same time 
preserving the ‘restrictions of internal democracy’, inevitable for clan- 
destine activity. A provision on the NF party court was passed.” 

The documents of the congress display a somewhat greater latitude 
of thought as compared to NF documents of the preceding period, 
and a partial divergence from the MAN’ initial narrowly nationalistic 
principles. 

Still it should be noted that the ultra-left, neo-Irotskyist ideas 
began to penetrate into the National Front in 1966. This was associ- 
ated with the very radicalisation of the insurgents under the impact of 
the armed anti-colonial uprising itself, with the absolutisation of 
armed struggle as a means of reaching political goals, with the influ- 
ence of leftist, adventurist, neo-Irotskyist groupings, widespread at 
the time both in the Third World and in Europe, seeking to bring the 
entire national-liberation movement into their orbit. 

In 1966, works by F. Fanon, R. Debray, Trotsky, as well as Posadas 
and a number of neo-Irotskyist authors, were being read in the circles 
of NF fighters. Traces of the influence of their ideas, in particular, the 
defence of violence and the unbridled, narrow-minded doctrinairism, 
juggling revolutionary phrases, may be noticed in many NF docu- 
ments of that period. Those figures of the left wing who did not share 
the neo-Irotskyists’ extremist ideas, nonetheless did not consider 
them dangerous, as their task was the mobilisation of NF members 
against the right wing which, in their opinion, then presented the 
main danger. 

In the decisions of the II NF congress one could observe an 
attempt to combine the repudiation of the ‘forced merger’ and the 
demand to maintain the NF’s organisational independence with a 
search for the ‘right foundations of patriotic unity’, involving com- 
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promise. Whereas earlier the NF had maintained the constancy of its 
political strategy, now it was subjected to a certain revision.” That 
strategy was based on the following precepts: 1) the NF is the only 
revolutionary organisation and the only representative of the people 
of South Yemen; 2) Britain must renounce recognition of traditional 
political parties and sultans and enter into direct talks with the NF; 3) 
the National Front is a battle leader, whereas the UAR only aids it 
with finances, arms, advice, etc.; 4) the NF is prepared to admit mem- 
bers of other organisations into its ranks on an individual basis (this 
line ran counter to the strategic principle of Egypt).’” The congress 
challenged the former foundations of NF political strategy, having 
asserted in its decisions the need to recognise Egypt as the leader of 
Arab revolution, keeping in mind the manoeuvres of Britain which 
sought to hand over power in an independent state to its minions.’” 
The II NF congress stated: 


- the aim of the present stage is the ‘establishment of a single Arab 
socialist experience’; 

- it is necessary to continue the escalation of armed struggle and 
step up political action, considering that the NF is the ‘main rev- 
olutionary organisation in the region’, as well as to ensure equi- 
table interaction with Egypt; 

- it is necessary to forge ‘patriotic unity on the right foundations’, 
cooperation with the PSP in terms of a merger in the military, 
political, information, propaganda and financial spheres, while 
organisationally preserving the NF and refusing its total dilution 
in FLOSY. 


Analysing these precepts, A. Misri remarked that the new NF lead- 
ership took an evasive position at the congress. It assented to the 
union with the PSP in FLOSY framework, revised its own strategy, 
recognising the UAR as the leader of the Arab revolution, but at the 
same time proclaimed its repudiation of the ‘forced merger’. These 
decisions did not satisfy the masses and rank-and-file leaders of the 
NF who had come to the foreground after 13 January.’” 

Indeed, the decisions of the congress were rather inconsistent. 
Apparently, the NF leadership, in splitting the difference, proceeded 
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from the main objective: to preserve the NF’s organisational structure 
without breaking with FLOSY, gain time, and retain the UAR’s assis- 
tance for the period necessary to prepare for the NF’s withdrawal 
from FLOSY. Hence, these decisions should, in our view, be regarded 
as a sufficiently effective tactical move. One should also keep in mind 
that among the new leaders there were resolute supporters of nation- 
al-patriotic unity, and the slogan of such unity basically corresponded 
to their point of view. 

After the congress, the dialogue between the NF and OLOSY pro- 
ceeded, but their relations became less tense. Egypt stepped up pres- 
sure on the NF to achieve its complete dilution in FLOSY. Actions of 
FLOSY leadership on the international arena, in particular, in the 
UN, were put in motion. At the same time, the British government, 
whose main task, now as before, was to ensure the coming to power 
of a friendly government in South Yemen, continued its political 
manoeuvres. 

The struggle in FLOSY Command Council continued. On 26 June, 
the National Front representative in the Council Sayf al-Dali‘i, on 
behalf of the NF, disavowed two members of the Council, declaring 
that they did not represent his organisation. Al-Dali‘I communicated 
that al-Sallami was expelled from the NF, while Shaykh al-Maj‘ali had 
lost all connection with the Front since July 1965.’ Thus, the NF in 
the Command Council was represented only by two members — Abd 
al-Fattah Isma‘il and Sayf al-Dali‘T and the PSP by three (A. al-Asnaj, 
M. Basanduwah and 4A. ‘Ubayd). Makkawi, being formally independ- 
ent, was actually a supporter of the PSP, although on some questions 
he differed from al-Asnaj. 

At the end of June 1966, a fierce confrontation broke out between 
the NF and OLOSY on the question of the convocation of FLOSY 
National Council. On 26 June, Basanduwah announced on the Ta‘izz 
radio that the Council would be convened on 30 June, that the elec- 
tions to it had been held and the invitations to its members had 
already been dispatched. After this, Sayf al-Dali‘l in his statement 
sharply condemned that decision. He asserted that it had been adopt- 
ed without consultation with the NF, that the elections had been held 
in contravention of all agreed norms of representation of the military 
and civil sectors and were thereby illegal. A letter of protest to 
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FLOSY general secretary was sent by the chiefs of all the NF battle- 
fronts. Sayf al-Dali‘l sent a telegram to G. ‘Abd al-Niasir, informing him 
that patriotic unity was in danger, and asked the president of Egypt to 
interfere to save the situation. A telegram of a similar content was also 
sent to Nasir by the chiefs of the NF battlefronts. It was signed on 
behalf of the Radfan front by ‘Abd al-Karim Muhsin, of the al-Daili‘ 
front by Muhammad al-Bishi, of the Aden front by Ahmad al-Sha‘ir, 
of the Halimayn front by Haydara Mutlaq, of the Yafi‘ front by ‘Ali 
Mihdar, of the al-Sha‘tb front by Salih Muslih, and of the front of 
the Middle district by Ali Nasir Muhammad.*” The NF fighters 
unleashed a broad campaign of protest. In Aden and Shaykh ‘Uthman, 
massive protest demonstrations were held, in which various groups of 
the population, including students and women, took part. Women 
carried a coffin with an inscription: “The National Council — A 
Stillborn Child’. The protests were backed by the leadership of Aden’s 
six trade unions, which issued a statement. Leaflets in support of the 
NF were disseminated by the Organisation of Socialist Youth. In 
Ta‘izz, NF fighters surrounded the FLOSY residence, demanding that 
the decision be repealed.””° 

On 9 July about a hundred political prisoners in the Manstrah 
prison addressed an appeal to the South Yemeni people, in which they 
condemned the ‘forced merger’ and came in support of the NF posi- 
tion with respect to the convocation of the National Council. Among 
the signatories of the appeal were such prominent NF figures as 
Muhammad Salih Awlaqi and ‘Abd al-Aziz Abd al-Wali.°” 

It is quite obvious that, on the the question of the National 
Council, OLOSY leaders that stood at the head of FLOSY acted in 
the same way as they did on 13 January, wishing to achieve a decisive 
preponderance behind the NF’s back and present the National Front 
with a fait accompli, as it was precisely the NF that demanded that an 
elected National Council representing the battlefronts should 
become the supreme power in FLOSY. 

When this action failed, OLOSY leaders and the Egyptian agencies 
that stood behind them wagered on talks with the NF,” seeking to 
gain advantage in a legal way, by exerting tough pressure on the NF. 
On the other hand, the NF, in pursuing dialogue with the OLOSY 
leadership, had already put forward a compromise formula of unity 
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that allowed it to ensure a repudiation of the ‘forced merger’ and actu- 
alise the desire to preserve organisational independence, but took into 
account the need to retain the alliance with the UAR which support- 
ed it. This formula consisted in changing the character of mutual rela- 
tions between the NF and OLOSY: instead of a single organisation 
that FLOSY was, to set up an organisation built on the front princi- 
ple, i. e. an association of several organisationally independent com- 
ponent parts. 

Simultaneously work proceeded on laying the foundations of a ‘true 
national-patriotic unity’ as the left understood it. Later, in 1967, in the 
newspaper A/-Masir ‘Abdallah al-Khamiri published the Programme 
of National-Patriotic Unity” that reflected the views of these left 
leaders of the Front. As one of the leading NF figures declared, ‘if 
FLOSY took a different position, the unity would be quite a real 
thing’. But OLOSY leaders did not at all want to negotiate with the 
NF without the participation of external forces. The Egyptian auth- 
orities, planning the future of the region in advance, had already 
promised to A. Q. Makkawi the post of president. A seat in the future 
government was also promised to al-Asnaj. To secure the support of 
certain left forces, the Egyptians tried even to secure the participation 
in the future government of ‘Abdallah Badhib. Saudi Arabia and the 
LSSA obedient to it were vigorously trying to to prevent the dialogue 
between OLOSY and the NF. 

In these conditions a conciliatory proposal was reached at the talks 
in Cairo. Taking part in the talks that lasted about two months were 
OLOSY representatives, certain figures of the former NF Executive 
Council (whose membership in the organisation had been suspended), 
members of the new General Leadership and the MAN central lead- 
ership. A conference opened in Alexandria in August 1966, at which 
the final arrangement for the creation of a single organisation based 
on the front principle was worked out instead of the unitary one, as 
was the case as a result of the ‘forced merger’. Taking part in the talks 
in Alexandria on behalf of the NF were S. al-Dali‘l, A. F. Isma‘ll, T. 
Mugbil, S. Zayn, ‘A. al-Sallami, and on behalf of OLOSY A. Q. 
Makkawi, ‘A. Asnaj, ‘A. al-Maj‘ali , M. S. Basanduwah, and 4. ‘Ubayd.”*° 
The agreement signed emphasises that the unitary association does 
not meet the interests of both organisations and instead of it a front 
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1. Colonel J.E.H. Boustead with soldiers from the Beduin Legion. 
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9. The Tribal Guards. 
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11. Members of the Women’s League, the Aden Colony. 
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, the leader of the guerrilla war in Aden. 
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15. ‘Abd al-Fatt 
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16. Ali Antar, Commander-in-Chief, the Liberation Army. 
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18. An ambush. 
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19. The Liberation Army preparing for action. 
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20. Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, the first President of independent South Yemen. 
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22. Al-Sha‘bi celebrating the day of independence. 
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24. The President with ministers in 1969. 
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25. The President distributing land certificates. 
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33. Jabal Ma’ashiq in Aden. In the centre is a house that formerly belonged to the Besse 
The author lived in a house nearby to the right. 
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Company and, after the ‘corrective move’, became the residence of ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll. 
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34. Unification of the NF, the PDU and the PVP at the Unifying Congress 
(October 1975). 
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is created, in whose governing bodies the NF obtains one third of the 
seats. All armed units were to be united under a common command.” 
The conference took decisions on the recognition of FLOSY as the 
only organisation of the people of the South; appointment of mem- 
bers of the Revolutionary Command Council by the National Coun- 
cil; renunciation of attacks on the federal army; non-recognition of 
‘corrupt political parties’; impossibility of separation from the South 
of any area or island, and so on. 

Those present also adopted a Political Programme as a supplement 
to the agreement. The Political Programme contained the demands of 
liquidating the FSA and ousting the sultans and other puppet rulers 
from office; closing the British military base; recognition by Britain of 
UN resolutions of 5 November 1965 (as a minimal demand); and its 
entry into negotiations with FLOSY with a view towards the creation 
of a transitional government, etc. 

Assessing the agreement, NF leaders told the author that it was 
both a serious concession on the part of the NF and a kind of partial 
victory for it. On the one hand, the terms of the agreement were dis- 
advantageous for the NF: it received just one third of the seats in the 
governing bodies and recognised the Liberation Front as the only rep- 
resentative of the people of South Arabia, which meant that in case of 
the NF’s withdrawal from FLOSY it could not be recognised by other 
parties. According to NF representatives, their delegation was com- 
pelled to acquiesce in the adoption of this term under Egyptian pres- 
sure. But another thing cannot be denied either : OLOSY delegation 
and Egypt agreed to keeping the NF organisationally independent 
within FLOSY framework. Nevertheless, inside OLOSY an internal 
document drafted by the PSP leadership was circulating, which 
showed the members of the organisation that in the future the main 
role in the transition to independence would be played by the army, 
on which one should stake everything, while the role of the NF would 
be brought to naught. Taking into account that the NF secured the 
virtual preservation of independence, guarantees of the ouster of sul- 
tans and shaykhs, accepted crushing terms that could be used as a pre- 
text for withdrawal from FLOSY, and at the same time, understand- 
ing the insincerity of OLOSY leaders and their desire to liquidate the 
NF, continued active preparation for self-sufficiency and stepped up 
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military actions, we can hazard a conjecture that the signing of the 
Alexandria Agreement was dictated by tactical reasons. Hardly any- 
one in the NF leadership could doubt that the masses of the organi- 
sation would not accept this agreement. 

Hawatimah and ‘Umar, in evaluating the Alexandria Agreement, 
took a negative attitude towards it. In particular, Hawatimah stressed 
that the NF rank-and-file members, ‘due to their instinctive class feel- 
ing and their own experience of communicating with the figures of 
the Liberation Front, especially with al-Asnaj and Makkawi’, under- 
stood that the so-called unity of action with FLOSY presented a 
threat for the revolution. In his opinion, all NF leaders without excep- 
tion could not grasp the line of the masses and opposed to the ‘coup’ 
the idea of the ‘right unity’ which they understood as a guarantee of 
according the NF the majority in FLOSY governing bodies.” 
Hawatimah reported that the Egyptian special services working in the 
YAR ‘could not ensure a favourable climate’ for the fulfilment of 
the agreement and threw obstacles in the NF’s way; the agreement 
encountered resistance from the masses of the Liberation Army, the 
fida’iyyin of Aden and the Hadramawt NF organisation, and conse- 
quently hung in mid-air.” 

‘Umar pointed out that members of the new NF leadership who 
took part in the negotiations were compelled to sign the agreement 
due to their ‘ideological and political limitations’, as well as to ‘pres- 
sure of the MAN central leadership on them on the one hand, and 
that of Egyptian bodies on the other’.”*4 

The agreement caused stormy discontent among NF members that 
remained in the region. A number of second-echelon leaders, who 
were irreconcilable opponents of any unity with other forces whatso- 
ever, announced that the agreement spelled the end of the NF and its 
complete political submission to FLOSY.*** Members of the new NF 
leadership who resided in Cairo demanded the convocation in Sep- 
tember of a conference with the participation of all the NF political 
and military leaders. There they told the audience about the clauses 
of the agreement and their opinion of it. The greater part of those 
present came out against the agreement, particularly the NF military 
commanders (first of all Salim Rubayya‘ ‘Ali and ‘Ali Antar) and repre- 
sentatives of the North Yemeni branch of the MAN, who again 
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demanded the NF withdrawal from FLOSY. The conference never 
took a decision. The military commanders came back to the region 
convinced of the need to withdraw from FLOSY and switch over to 
independent action.”*° 

Thus the evolution of the situation towards September 1966 led to 
the heightening of internal tensions. The NF’s withdrawal from 
FLOSY was coming to a head. A single question was on the agenda: 
would the NF be able to carry on the armed struggle for independ- 
ence on its own, without external assistance? 


The Progress of Armed Insurgency 


In 1966, London continued constitutional manoeuvres, although it 
had already become clear that all former plans were doomed to failure. 
In January 1966, a report by Commissioners Sir Ralph Hone and Sir 
Gawain Bell declared that a draft of the new constitution had been 
prepared for the federal government, but that draft would never mate- 
rialise.””” 

According to Sir Kennedy Trevaskis, ‘by a singular coincidence, just 
as the federal ministers had set down in February 1966 to take their 
first look at the report prepared by Hone and Bell, Lord Boswick, who 
was then a minister in the Colonial Office, arrived in Aden to hammer 
a third nail into the federal coffin. The British Government, he told 
them, had decided to abandon Aden and build a new base in Bahrain. 
Come this way, South Arabia would be independent in 1968 and with- 
out the encumbrance of any defence agreement in Britain’. 

The declaration, this time official, on the granting of independence 
to South Arabia, set for 1968 and announced on 22 February 1966 in 
the White Book on Defence, exerted a significant influence on the 
course of events. Representatives of the Conservative government 
had first begun to speak about it during the first ‘constitutional con- 
ference’ of 1964. However, it was the first time that the renunciation 
of the military base was spoken of. The White Book read: ‘South 
Arabia will become independent in 1968, but we do not think that it 
will be correct if we keep defensive forces there after it transpires. 
Therefore we have decided to withdraw our troops from the Aden 


base by that time’. 
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On 7 March 1966, the British Defence Secretary Denis Healey 
declared in the House of Commons that the government decided to 
close the military base in Aden, as its upkeep had become unprof- 
itable.”°° The London Times reported in November 1966 that Britain 
would withdraw its troops from Aden not later than the first quarter 
of 1968.” 

The decisions of the British government were largely caused both 
by the failure to realise its earlier plans and by the financial and eco- 
nomic crisis suffered by Britain. But in South Yemen itself these deci- 
sions were interpreted as a reaction to the victorious march of the 
popular national-liberation revolution.” 

Nonetheless, Britain had not yet reduced the amount of its military 
forces in the region, although it planned in the future to redeploy a 
large contingent from Aden to Bahrain. The White Book disclosed 
that 26,850 military men were deployed in the Middle East at the 
time, for the most part in Aden, while the British military expenditure 
in the Middle East in the 1966/67 fiscal year would constitute a colos- 
sal sum — £66 million a year.’”? 

Different views are expressed by modern analysts on London’s deci- 
sion. R.Giles believes that when the British government decided to 
close all military bases in Aden by the end of 1968 and to end all UK’s 
treaty obligations to defend the Federation, it ‘was seen as a straight 
betrayal of all those Federation rulers and citizens who — misguided- 
ly — had to date been loyal to the British Crown’.””* But even the cre- 
ators of the Federation understood its inability to serve as a viable 
entity. As Trevaskis said: “Io some extent the Federation lack of 
potential for independence was due to the ministers themselves. 
Their insistence on preserving the flabby leadership of the Supreme 
Council, with its rotating chairmanship, and their reluctance to give 
up their practice of parcelling out ministers between the member 
states, denied the Federation both the strength and quality of leader- 
ship which it needed’.*” 

The fact that London was compelled to make new concessions was 
greeted with enthusiasm in the Arab world. Thus in August 1966 the 
British government announced that it recognised the UN resolutions 
of 1963 and 1965. This was interpreted by the leftist revolutionaries as 
a token of the rightness of their course towards the armed method of 
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struggle and the feasibility of achieving victory. Now they set about 
the task of preparing military actions that would develop into a ‘direct 
collision with the occupation troops. However, the conditions formed 
as a result of the proclamation of FLOSY in the early 1966 for some 
time prevented the fida’iyytn actions from developing into a direct 
collision with the adversary’.””° 

Thus the founding of FLOSY had a negative effect on the armed 
struggle led by the NF. As admitted by A. F. Isma‘ll, in the period 
from January to October 1966 the number of guerrilla and military 
operations against the British troops decreased due to the fetters 
which the Egyptian intelligence had imposed on supplying weapons to 
the NF. Matters even reached a point that attempts were undertaken 
to seize heavy weapons from the Liberation Army’.””” 

In spite of the difficulties raised by FLOSY leadership in front of 
the fida’iyyin in Aden, guerrilla struggle using methods of individual 
terror continued. Besides explosions of bombs and grenades, shelling 
and mortar fire, guerrillas continued their actions for liquidation of 
individual British police, secret service and army officers, and so 
forth. Out of seventeen such actions four were perpetrated against 
the police and the secret service, five against political leaders, two 
against British civil colonial officials, two against the British military 
and four against civilians.” The British officials complained that, 
although many actions were made in the afternoon in presence of the 
people and a large compensation was offered for the information on 
‘terrorists’, it was impossible to find witnesses of the incidents.’”” 

According to Trevaskis, ‘thanks to painstaking Egyptian tutelage, 
the terrorists were better schooled and there was a sinister profes- 
sionalism in the way that they went about their business. Murders 
were planned and efficiently carried out’.”° 

The High Commissioner also blamed the Aden legislators for not 
taking measures towards the fida’iyyun: 

‘Sir Arthur Charles, the Speaker of the Aden Legislative Council 
and perhaps one of the most amiable and non-political figures in 
Aden, was deliberately shot down. In the Legislative Council, his 
death was formally regretted but, under Makkawi’s leadership his 
murderers were deliberately not condemned. It was an intolerable sit- 


uation?” 
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Other methods of struggle were also applied. Thus Robin Thorn, 
an employee of the apparatus of the High Commissioner, received by 
mail a photo album which turned out to be an explosive package, and 
was thereby seriously wounded.*”’ In Aden the partisans repeatedly 
used this method. Besides, they frequently managed to lodge explo- 
sives in places where British servicemen were present. 

In response to the liquidation of Aden’s representative in the Fed- 
eral Council ‘Abd al-Rahman Basanduwah, the Federal Government 
took measures by deporting from Aden 105 undesirable Yemenis and, 
until 6 October 1966, closed the border with the YAR.*”’ 

In 1966, a new danger for the British appeared: partisans succeed- 
ed in using mortars for firing at the aerodrome in Khormaksar (mor- 
tars for the attack were taken under cover of night from the Aden sub- 
urb of Shaykh ‘Uthman, and then quickly hidden back). This caused a 
particular anxiety among the British, forcing them to take special 
safety measures, but all the same two similar attacks proved a suc- 
cess.>°4 

According to Paget, the intensity of guerrilla activity in Aden in 
1966 was on average growing by 50 per cent each quarter.*” 

In 1966 the British command carried out an unprecedented cam- 
paign of searches, round-ups, raids. However, only in rare cases did 
they manage to find arms or detain the guerrillas transporting them. 
In only one week in October 1966 the soldiers of the regiment of 
Royal Irish Musketeers searched in Crater 5334 persons and 714 motor 
vehicles.>°° The British services recalled with pride those cases when 
they were able to find a consignment of arms and ammunition, as, for 
example, on 1 September.*”” In July 1966 Aden’s prisons held more 
than a thousand political prisoners and about fifteen hundred were 
held in prisons of some wilayats2”* 

A considerable difficulty for the colonial authorities was presented 
by the fact that amid mass support of the anti-colonial struggle the 
Front’s sympathisers penetrated into the police, and all the confiden- 
tial bits of information that were received by the police immediately 
became the property of the fida’iyyin. In addition to this, in June 1966 
it was established that the Aden police inspector was a NF supporter, 
and later in two cases police constables were involved in terrorist 
acts)’ The colonial authorities conferred direct responsibility for 
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the maintenance of internal security in Aden on the British: the 
Yemenis were no longer trusted. For this purpose the security troops 
that tried to keep order in the colony had to be considerably rein- 
forced. This looked like an urgent emergency measure. When one of 
the high-ranking British visitors in the Aden heat asked a soldier with 
a bandaged foot what the matter was, the latter answered: ‘Chilblain, 
sir’. The soldier did not lie: their battalion was urgently deployed to 
Aden from NATO exercises in Norway.*° 

In parallel with the stepped-up urban guerrilla war, a strike momen- 
tum in Aden and Hadramawt was growing. Workers, employees, stu- 
dents were on strike. On 14 April 1966, in token of protest against a 
search of the believers in the mosque of Shaykh “Uthman a strike was 
held in which 7,500 workers and employees took part.” 

February 1966 saw the killing of the President of the Aden Trades 
Union Congress (ATUC) ‘Ali Husayn al-Qadi, a Ba'thist supporter. 
The NF blamed British Intelligence for the murder, and a general 
strike in protest was called in Aden. The colonial authorities believed 
that the murder had been committed by the NF fidaiyyin them- 
selves, as the perpetrator of the murder, ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll even 
named himself>” In this connection ‘A. Rida noted that many young 
NF and FLOSY members lost their lives in obscure circumstances, 
whereas ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘tl in a conversation with the author said 
that the British were from the very outset provoking a conflict 
between the NF and FLOSY, ‘intending to deal a double blow to the 
liberation movement: with their own hands and with those of the 
patriots themselves’. 

On 28 April 1966 on the road from Shaykh ‘Uthman to Aden the 
outstanding figure of the South Yemeni national movement Abdallah 
al-Salafi was shot by two unknown gunmen. The murder was regard- 
ed by many as a response to the murder of ‘Ali Husayn al-Qadi. 
Following the 2 May appeal of six trade unions, a general hour-long 
mourning strike was held in Aden, in which the majority of the col- 
ony’s workers and employees took part. The murder of one of the 
leaders of the six trade unions was resolutely condemned by all the 
trade unions of Aden and Hadramawt, as well as by FLOSY leader- 
ship.*? A number of organisations in Arab countries denounced the 
murder. 
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During numerous strikes and demonstrations in Aden, Mukalla, 
Saywun and other towns, the demands of both economic, and politi- 
cal character were advanced. Strikers and demonstrators protested 
against the arrests of rebels and the repressive policy of the colonial 
authorities. Demonstrations were being suppressed. Thus on 10 
September 1966 fire was opened at the students participating in a 
demonstration of protest against a visit in the Hadramawt city of 
Saywun of the British High Commissioner, resulting in four men 
being wounded. A general strike and a demonstration were held in 
token of protest against the shooting at a demonstration in another 
Hadramawt town, Mukalla. During the demonstration a grenade was 
thrown into the rows of its participants, as a result of whose explosion 
§2 persons suffered. Unrest swept all the towns of the Kathiri and 
Qu‘ayti sultanates.** 

As was later found out, it was Abdallah al-Jabirl, one of LSSA lead- 
ers, publisher of the newspaper A/-Faraq, who shot at the demonstra- 
tors in Saywin. The pupils of the schools of Hadramawt refused to 
attend studies until he was committed for trial.** These events com- 
promised the LSSA once and for all. To calm the people, the authori- 
ties had to arrest al-Jabiri and announce that he was sentenced to ten 
years’ imprisonment with subsequent exile and penalty of 16,000 
shillings.”° In October 1966 it was discovered that the grenade into 
the demonstrators in Mukalla was also thrown by a member of the 
LSSA who was convicted of this by a commission of inquiry and 
pleaded guilty of the crime.*” 

As a result of a mass campaign of protest against the arrest of one 
of the leaders of six trade unions, Muhammad Salih Awlaqi, the colo- 
nial authorities, after holding him for twelve months, were compelled 
to release him in September 1966." 

Thus the activity of trade-union, youth, women’s and other public 
organisations in 1966 was unabated, while the NF managed to keep its 
leading role in these public organisations and continue the struggle, 
despite the crisis caused by the ‘forced merger’. 

One of the young left figures of the NF, Abd al-Wasi‘ Qasim, wrote 
then that the “forced merger’ led to a cessation of hostilities and, when 
fighting resumed, it did not reach the former level.”? Such an assess- 
ment was apparently designed for propaganda effect; it is not hard to 
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discover that in Aden the fighting did not stop. However, the ‘forced 
merger’ exerted an especially negative influence on the armed strug- 
gle in the wilayats, where the role of the fighters of the Liberation 
Army and the tribes was completely confused. 

The British sources also note the reduction of guerrilla activity in 
the internal areas. Thus, according to their data, 868 incidents were 
registered in 1966 (1372 in 1965), while the losses of the British troops 
amounted to 72 men (111 in 1965).*”° 

However, the British authors remarked at the same time that the 
efficiency of military actions was constantly growing and their armed 
might improving. Paget indicates that in 1966 terrorist actions for the 
first time spilled over to the Eastern Protectorate. On 7 June, the 
house of the British agricultural adviser was blasted and, on 28 July, 
Commander of the Hadramawt Beduin Legion Colonel Grey was shot 
by one of his soldiers in Mukalla.’” Still, officially, the creation of the 
Hadramawt Front was declared only in May 1967. 

FLOSY did not actually take part in the armed struggle, except for 
the National Organisation of Revolutionary Forces, operating sepa- 
rately and formed out of former NF members. Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll 
writes on this occasion: ‘In this period the Liberation Front had no 
fighting army and fida’iyyun of its own. Therefore the mass media in 
Sanaa, Ta‘izz and Cairo, which became a mouthpiece of FLOSY, 
attributed the operations that were carried out by the fid@iyyin of 
the National Front to the Liberation Front. We did not have any mass 
media except for leaflets telling about the operations of the fida@’iyytn 
and about our positions concerning various problems. However, 
FLOSY began to issue leaflets as well, attributing to itself the military 
operations it did not perform’.” 

The British officials admitted that the greater part of guerrilla 
actions in Aden in 1966 were performed by the NF, while the ‘more 
politicking OLOSY part of the new association’ — FLOSY — still 
believed in the possibility of a diplomatic settlement of the problem 
of the future of South Arabia. It sent delegations to Cairo and the UN 
and in July made an unsuccessful attempt to form a ‘government in 
exile’ in Yemen.** In May 1966 ten Adeni politicians headed by Abd 
al-Qawi Makkawi, seven of them members of his cabinet and two 
members of the Supreme Council of the FSA, issued a statement in 
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which they demanded that the British government start negotiations 
with FLOSY as the representative of the people of South Yemen for 
creating a favourable climate for the elections, to cancel the state of 
emergency and to release all political prisoners.” 

The relations between FLOSY and the NF guerrillas continuing 
the struggle were tense. The British believed that FLOSY saw not 
them but the NF as the main enemy. This is confirmed by S. Harper, 
who claims that FLOSY “for combatting the NF with the help of the 
Egyptian intelligence agencies formed special groups under the name 
of the ‘Popular Organisation of Revolutionary Forces (PORF)”.*° 
FLOSY even denied accusations that it distributed leaflets in Aden, 
threatening to kill some of its opponents*’. In attempts to gain the 
trust and support of the Arab states Makkawi, at the head of FLOSY 
delegation in April 1966, visited a number of Arab capitals, saying that 
‘any split between the revolutionaries’ was a result of ‘colonialist con- 
spiracy’,, thus trying to undermine the reputation of the N i 

As will be shown further on, the PORF was not created for strug- 
gling against the NF, and in the first months after the ‘forced merger’ 
there were no direct armed collisions between FLOSY and the NF 
yet, although the situation was gradually becoming heated. It was cer- 
tainly to the authorities’ advantage to set FLOSY and the NF against 
each other. 

At that juncture the colonial authorities were also trying to step up 
direct armed actions against guerrillas. Paget writes about the ‘traps’ 
engineered by the British Special Branch. With the help of these 
‘traps’ guerrillas were into narrow streets, where they were then 
destroyed by the British soldiers lying in ambush. ‘True, the author 
admits that guerrillas no less effectively employed this method in the 
fight against the British patrols.*”’ 

The struggle against the NF was pursued by one more organisation, 
which S. Harper calls the ‘organisation of avengers’, believing that it 
was created by some sultans.*° Indeed, a lot of NF guerrillas perished 
at the hands of murderers active both in the North and in the South. 
These organisations were run by the British. ‘A. Rida informs us that 
‘five months after the creation of FLOSY British intelligence created 
a band for political murders’ led by the sultans al-Fadli and Ja‘bal b. 
Husayn, which included many people ‘earlier considered to be patri- 
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otic elements’. Another band for the destruction of the patriots was 
organised by members of the federal government, including the for- 
mer foreign minister Muhammad b. Farid al-‘Awlaqi. According to ‘A. 
Rida, that band was exposed with the help of the friends of FLOSY.** 

A decrease of armed activity resulting from the ‘forced merger’ 
strengthened the sentiment of the NF rank-and-file fighters and their 
commanders against FLOSY, which, in its turn, strengthened the 
need to resume the NF’s independent existence. 


The Creation of the Popular Organisation of Revolutionary Forces 


After the signing of the Alexandria Agreement, a revival of military 
activity in South Yemen was observable. This was associated both 
with the fact that the NF continued its combat operations and wished 
to expand them, and with the fact that at that period FLOSY decid- 
ed to take a practical part in the armed struggle. An Egyptian analyst 
names three reasons for the resumption of armed activity in the 
region: first, the NF and FLOSY in Alexandria agreed to enhance 
armed struggle, to strain every nerve against the enemies of the revo- 
lution, including the sultans, which for a while froze their inner con- 
flict; second, Britain’s concessions, which enabled FLOSY to hope to 
use armed struggle to exert greater pressure upon the British govern- 
ment in order to force it to make new, more substantial concessions; 
third, the receipt by FLOSY from Egypt of a great consignment of 
new weapons that could be effectively used in guerrilla warfare.” 

Be that as it may, the decision of FLOSY and its Egyptian patrons 
to proceed with active operations became one of the factors for the 
creation of a new organisation for conducting armed struggle in the 
region. In our opinion, there were also other factors, including the 
mistrust of FLOSY’s leadership of the NF partisans who continued to 
operate independently, and the understanding that the NF could at 
any time withdraw from FLOSY, as well as the desire to put the armed 
struggle under the complete control of the Egyptian intelligence and 
FLOSY leaders. Besides, it was clear that FLOSY as an organisation 
could not directly pursue armed struggle. As a result, the Popular 
Organisation of Revolutionary Forces (PO, PORF)’® was set up in the 
region, specially intended for leading guerrilla warfare. A major place 
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in the PORF was held by former NF guerrillas loyal to the Egyptians, 
who had consciously come over to the side of FLOSY. The new organ- 
isation operated independently of the Liberation Front, but in exter- 
nal contacts was represented by the latter’s leadership, thus being, as 
it were, its military wing. Initially, the London and Aden radios called 
it an organisation of the Egyptian command in Ta‘izz.*** 

The fact that the former NF members became leaders of the 
PORF, shows that FLOSY had practically no footing in the armed 
struggle, and therefore the Egyptians gambled on a split in the NF, on 
submission of the fida’iyyin to the moderate political leadership of al- 
Asnaj — Makkawi. 

Characteristic are the appraisals of their own experience given by 
PORF activists. The left wing of that organisation later took posi- 
tions loyal to the NF, having critically reconsidered its earlier princi- 
ples and, after expelling conservative elements from its ranks, in 1975 
assumed a new name — that of the Popular Progressive Organisation 
(PPO). ‘The Critical Review of the Popular Progressive Organisation 
of 23 January 1975, signed by the PPO Political Bureau, read: “The 
attempt by the Arab agencies to enroot sultans, hired underlings and 
agents in the revolution by imposing the ‘forced merger’ on the NF 
caused some disunion and dispersion of revolutionary forces. 
Following the attempt at ‘forced merger’ of 13 January 1966, the cre- 
ation of the Popular Organisation was proclaimed under the control 
of the Arab intelligence agencies, whose ranks were joined by certain 
NF members that found themselves under the influence of these Arab 
agencies, initially becoming the leaders of groups of the Popular Org- 
anisation’.°” 

The PPO leaders give their interpretation of why the Egyptian 
intelligence agencies did not manage to subordinate the NF to them- 
selves. This, in the opinion of the authors of the document, was 
explained first of all by the NF’s excellent organisation. In particular, 
the document reads: “The Arab agencies have drawn lessons from 
their experience, consisting in the failure of the attempt to impose a 
complete tutelage on the NF, as the NF was perfectly organised. As 
to the national organisation, they have decided to deprive it of this 
basic and major element. However, not only have they deprived the 
PO of organisational skills, but have also divided it into factions, 
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which would in the future compete among themselves in their inter- 
est. The division of the PO into factions has deprived it of political 
consolidation, except for formal unity and the slogans of freedom, 
socialism and unity without understanding the sense of these slogans 
and without assimilating the ideas of Nasirism’.?° 

All the aforesaid shows that behind the founding of the PORF 
stood first and foremost the political calculations of the Egyptian 
intelligence agencies which did not succeed in subordinating the NF. 

The PORF formally had its programme, which accorded with the 
principles of the Nasirists. In particular, it contained such tenets as: 
faith in the unity of the Arab nation and struggle for it, active partic- 
ipation in the search of the suitable form and preparation of objective 
conditions for the realisation of this unity on ‘democratic progressive 
foundations’, whose base will be the UAR; conviction of the ‘necessi- 
ty of embodiment of the aims of Arab struggle for freedom, socialism 
and unity, considering them to be the national basis for actions of the 
PORF’”” 

The programme of the PORF set the tasks of struggle against colo- 
nialism, but in waging guerrilla actions, as the Egyptians saw it, it saw 
only a means of exerting pressure on the colonial authorities. The 
Egyptian author confirms this, saying that the stepped-up guerrilla 
operations in Aden (their number had increased only in 1967, when 
the NF had already been operating independently, while FLOSY 
directly competed with it) pursued two goals: first, to disturb the 
British authorities, so as to compel the colonialists to leave; and, sec- 
ond, by fighting in Aden, thereby to support the Arab struggle against 
the ‘Zionist presence in Palestine’.8* In the summer of 1967, the 
PORF indeed led an active struggle against the British, but it was also 
a direct instrument of FLOSY in armed collisions with the NF. 

Along with this, the PPO document emphasised that it would be 
unfair fully to identify the PO with FLOSY : ‘It was considered that 
the PO at that stage was a military wing of the Liberation Front; how- 
ever, in some cases the PO entered into armed collisions with it. In 
our opinion, this was caused by the struggle waged during that period 
in the Arab world between the Nasirists and the Ba‘thists, which was 
also reflected on the PO, which adhered to Nasirist ideas, whereas 


among FLOSY leaders there were figures reputed to be Ba'thists’.*” 
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Simultaneously the document emphasises that the PO leaders were 
inconsistent ideologically and behaved in an opportunistic fashion: 
now (at the beginning) entering into conflict with FLOSY leadership, 
now forming a joint commission with it in order to take part in the 
Cairo talks on patriotic unity with the NF. The document fastens the 
blame for the ‘bloody civil war between revolutionary forces’ on the 
UAR intelligence agencies and the rightist opportunistic PORF lead- 
ership.**° 

Although we see here an clear attempt of the PO’s leftist figures to 
dissociate themselves from FLOSY, it is obvious that disagreements 
between them were not at all greater than the pro-Nasirist and pro- 
Ba‘thist figures inside the Liberation Front itself, and it is no accident 
that close connection between the PO and FLOSY occasioned some 
analysts to deem them virtually a single organisation guided by Egypt- 
ian intelligence agencies. 

By 1967 those forces that had earlier disbelieved in armed struggle 
and then declared their support for it but did not take a genuine part 
in it and even trammelled the NF, were forced to proceed to active 
actions. FLOSY started to claim that it had waged clandestine strug- 
gle even earlier. The same was said by the Ba‘th who asserted that by 
that period Ba‘th, too, had begun to participate in fighting operations. 
In particular, a report of the Central Committee of the People’s 
Vanguard Party (earlier Ba‘th) to the National Council in March 1974, 
said that ‘from the beginning of the new stage, favourable conditions 
in the organisation have arisen, which it has achieved due to a serious 
and independent entry into the armed struggle through the vanguard 
of the popular liberation war — the military organisation that includ- 
ed the best and the staunchest Ba'th fighters’. 

‘Sure enough, this armed formation appeared too late for reasons 
that did not depend on the organisation, first and foremost an acute 
struggle in the national movement between the Ba‘th on the one hand 
and the Nasirists and the MAN on the other. Unfortunately, this 
struggle was transferred to the Yemeni soil as well, which precluded 
the Ba'thists from the earliest period from making their contribution 
to the armed struggle side by side with the National Front, which at 
that time enjoyed support and assistance from the Nasirist regime — 
the main protagonist in the struggle against the Ba'th in the national 
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movement. This, however, did not in the least prevent individual 
fighters among the members of the organisation from taking part in 
the armed struggle as part of the combat units of the Liberation 
Front, especially at the lower level... The erroneous judgements of the 
‘February leadership’ of the Arab Socialist Renaissance Party in 
Damascus were conducive to a situation whereby the organisation did 
not take an active and autonomous part in the armed struggle inde- 
pendently of other organisations, believing that our organisation was 
to join it as part of the Liberation Front under a wrong slogan of 
patriotic unity, thus failing to understand that there would be a bloody 
struggle between the two armed units — the National Front and the 
Liberation Front’*” 

However, no force could compete with the NF militarily. After the 
creation of the PORF, FLOSY carried on armed struggle only in Aden, 
where, according to the data available, at certain moments the PORF 
and NF forces were approximately equal.’ The NF leaders then put 
the strength of the FLOSY army at no more than 1.2 thousand.” 

The British press, indicating the quantitative strength of FLOSY 
armed units, cited a figure of 1.7 thousand, part of which stayed in 
Aden and another at the borders, while the NF fighters were much 
greater and they were spread across all the areas of the South, includ- 
ing Hadramawt.*** 

Be that as it may, by the autumn of 1966 FLOSY actually was yet to 
possess efficient armed forces, though Egypt supplied it with arms 
with no limit; as for the NF, it kept its strength and continued to 
enjoy the support of the masses.*” 


The NF's Withdrawal from FLOSY and the Stepping-Up of the Liberation 
Struggle 


Having refused to recognise the Alexandria Agreement, the leaders of 
the NF military and civil sectors came back to the region and contin- 
ued to prepare for autonomous action. By October 1966 an absolute 
conviction of the need to rupture with FLOSY had come to prevail in 
the NF ranks. The NF’s ties with Egypt substantially diminished. All 
assistance by the UAR and the YAR had ceased,*#° and now it was 
coming exclusively from FLOSY.**’ 
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The celebration of the third anniversary of the start of the libera- 
tion revolution was a turning-point. On that day, in demonstrations 
held in Aden, slogans were put forward and leaflets were spread 
demanding the NF’s withdrawal from FLOSY. In many research 
works*® this action is called the ‘coup of 14 October’ signifying the 
NF’s actual break with the Liberation Front. This ‘coup’ was organ- 
ised by the leaders of the Aden fida’iyyan — ‘Abd al-Nabi Madram, 
‘Abbid al-Shar‘abi, al-Hajj Salih Bagis, and Muhammad Sa‘id ‘Abdallah 
(Muhsin).*#? The appeal for the National Front’s withdrawal from 
FLOSY and the resumption of its independent existence was also 
backed by units of the Liberation Front and the NF’s civil sectors.”° 
In particular, in almost all the wilayats there were demonstrations and 
strikes of student youth in support of the NF” In the evening of 14 
October the Aden fida’iyyin carried out a number of attacks against 
British military camps and made a political appeal declaring that the 
NF was breaking off with FLOSY and resuming autonomous activity 
independently of FLOSY.*” The leaflets stressed the need to observe 
the National Charter and work to ensure patriotic unity, expressing 
the hope for the NF to be supported ‘by the UAR and other revolu- 
tionary forces’; condemned the peaceful political path as a means of 
liberation struggle; and noted the determination to ‘do away with the 
forces of colonialism and reaction and ultimately begin the construc- 
tion of a socialist society’*” 

From this moment a steep rise in the NF’s military activity was 
observed in Aden. 34 partisan actions were carried out in Aden in the 
period from 12 October to 19 October alone, and bazookas were used 
for the first time during the fighting.>* 

A. Misri, just like other authors, repeats that the ‘coup of 14 
October’ was undertaken by the NF’s Aden fid@iyyin with the sup- 
port of all the rank-and-file members of the NF organisation and the 
second-echelon leaders working in the wilayats, without the knowl- 
edge and consent of the General Leadership elected at the II NF con- 
gress, and this ‘coup’ was accomplished as though in response to the 
‘coup of 13 January’.*” Nevertheless, there are no grounds to oppose all 
the ‘new internal’ figures and the mass of the NF to the new leader- 
ship. It may even be supposed, though with some reservations, that 
the action of 14 October had been a planned political move that dove- 
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tailed with the new leadership’s plans. The unanimous approval of the 
actions of the Aden fida’iyyiin at the III emergency NF congress, held 
in Khumar (North Yemen) from 29 November till 3 December 1966, 
strengthens the case for this assumption. 

Nayif Hawatimah describes the ‘coup of 14 October’ as the result 
of a contradiction inside the NF ‘between the petty-bourgeois posi- 
tion and the position of the poor proletarian masses’ In his turn, 
another radical ‘inside observer’, Sultan Ahmad ‘Umar, says that the 
NF’s withdrawal from FLOSY led to a collapse of the ‘bourgeois-feu- 
dal FLOSY leadership and its most reactionary wing in the army’.*” In 
a polemic with Hawatimah, “Umar drew a conclusion that, given the 
situation in the region, the ‘coup of 14 October’ was ‘two steps for- 
ward and one step backward’. 

The action of 14 October was approved not only by members of the 
new NF leadership elected at the II congress, but also by some mem- 
bers of the old Executive Council, among them Q. al-Sha‘bi and F. 
‘Abd al-Latif, possibly seeing in this for themselves a possibility again 
to return to the leading posts in the organisation.>® 

As a result of the march of events in the region, an emergency NF 
congress was convened in the village of Khumar, near the North 
Yemeni town of Qa'tabah bordering on the South. The idea of con- 
vening a new congress had been ripening in the NF ever since the 
signing of the Alexandria Agreement. On authentic evidence, Salim 
Rubayya‘ ‘Ali (Salimin), when he was in Qa'tabah, sent letters to a 
number of leaders of internal fronts, proposing to hold a congress 
there, referring to a decision allegedly taken. At the same time a group 
of other NF activists, headed by A..S. al-Sha‘ir and gathered in Ta‘izz, 
took a decision to postpone the congress until conditions ripened at 
the internal fronts and until all the leaders of the organisation and 
representatives of the fronts could meet.’” All this corroborates the 
fact that the situation in the NF was complex and that the question 
of realizing the majority’s aspiration towards autonomy was under- 
stood by the NF leadership in different ways. 

Although the greater part of those present at the congress stood for 
withdrawal from FLOSY, its opponents were also numerous. The lat- 
ter justified their position by the absence of representatives of some 
battlefronts.2°° Certain members of the the General Leadership, as 
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well as part of the students’ and women’s sectors, the tribes’ sector 
and the peasants objected to withdrawing from FLOSY, referring to 
the necessity for patriotic unity for the solution of the tasks of the 
revolution. On evidence cited by the author, speaking against the 
withdrawal from FLOSY were Ahmad Salih al-Sha‘ir, Muhammad Ali 
Haytham, ‘Ali Salim al-Bid, Abdallah Mutlaq and ‘Ali Mihdar, while 
representatives of the Dali‘, Radfan and al-Sha‘tb fronts were the 
strongest advocates of the rupture. 

Given the presence of the vacillating wing in the organisation, 
which feared withdrawal from FLOSY, the congress organisers tabled 
such questions as the significance of patriotic unity, the development 
of the policies of Arab countries, the character of the consolidation of 
the progressive forces, the Alexandria Agreement, various aspects of 
the withdrawal from FLOSY and its possible consequences, keeping 
the existing status, as well as the independent possibilities of the NF. 

According to one of the NF leaflets issued at the end of December 
1966, as a result of discussions the congress took two decisions: the 
NF assumed the entire revolutionary responsibility, since the 
Liberation Front was unable to reach the desired goal of patriotic 
unity. The National Front was constantly striving and undertaking 
steps to reach the right patriotic unity upon foundations safeguarding 
joint revolutionary action in the occupied South of Yemen.™ 

The results of the congress virtually boiled down to three decisions: 
1) on the withdrawal from FLOSY; 2) on the reorganisation of the NF 
as an independent organisation; 3) on the renunciation of the Alexan- 
dria Agreement.” 

On 12 December, the NF published a statement in which it 
declared its withdrawal from FLOSY and outlined its ideas on the 
climate that had been formed in the South Yemeni national-liberation 
movement. 

Some NF members refused to recognise the decisions of the III 
congress and declared their ‘loyalty to the unity of two fronts’3 
Among them were the leading NF figures Abdallah Mutlag and Ali 
Mihdar2” 

The III congress elected the General Command which included 
both the members of the leadership elected at the preceding congress 
and the new actors, as well as a number of members of the former 
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Executive Council. Certain members of the former General Leader- 
ship renounced the current political course, refused to enter the new 
General Leadership and continued to act as rank-and-file NF mem- 
bers, but in June 1967 part of them returned to the leadership. Of the 
former Executive Council members, F. ‘A. al-Latif and Q. al-Sha‘bi 
met the congress decisions with approval, were rehabilitated and 
brought into leadership.3 Thus Q. al-Sha‘bi came back to the leader- 
ship of the organisation. 

Nayif Hawatimah stresses that both politicians came out in sup- 
port of the decision to break with FLOSY solely for careerist motives, 
wishing to return to leadership, since in fact they stood on the same 
platform as Makkawi and al-Asnaj. “Their insincerity’, wrote Hawat- 
imah, ‘is proved by the fact that later, in 1967, they turned into pro- 
ponents of unity with FLOSY and even attempted to advance this 
demand at the Geneva talks in 1967, and it was only the intervention 
of another delegation member, ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll, that hindered 
this plan’3” The return of first Latif and then al-Sha‘bi was, in 
Hawatimah’s opinion, one of the negative effects of the congress. 
However, this was done for tactical reasons: in order both to achieve 
greater cohesion inside the NF and have moderate politicians in the 
leadership, which proved useful to the left in their political game with 
the federal army. 

Acting on its own, the NF compensated for the losses it sustained 
in 1966 and managed to win over to its side new groups from the 
underprivileged strata of the population, among whom it enjoyed 
great popularity and who approved of its withdrawal from FLOSY. 
Simultaneously it was joined by members of the well-to-do strata of 
the rural population. The radical left, carried away by the dogmatics 
of Marxism centred on the masses, believed the well-to-do peasants, 
shaykhs of tribes and ‘semi-feudal elements’ who had been affiliated 
with the Front to be transitory fellow-travellers of the revolution 
(Hawatimah called their enlistment into the NF the ‘first serious mis- 
take of the NF’, squarely naming one of the ‘semi-feudalists’, Ja‘bal al- 
Sha‘wi, who came to occupy the post of governor of the Third 
Province after independence). 

The moderate NF activists (members of the former foreign leader- 
ship)? disagreed with this point of view, claiming that ‘one cannot 
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deem the affiliation of some well-to-do strata of the peasantry with 
the National Front to be one of its negative consequences, first and 
foremost, because it is not only the presence of members of a partic- 
ular stratum that shapes the essence of an organisation, but in much 
greater degree all the political and theoretical positions that the 
organisation occupied in the interests of the masses and all of their 
classes’.?”° 

The leaders of the armed uprising regarded as one of the positive 
outcomes of the NF’s autonomous existence the gradual winning over 
to its side of soldiers and junior officers, and the formation of an NF 
organisation among them. But even this obvious gain caused discon- 
tent among the left-wing doctrinaires. Hawatimah speaks of the ‘sec- 
ond serious, nearly fatal mistake of the NF’ — that of pursuing a pol- 
icy of ‘tactical flirting’ with senior officers of the army and police in 
the interests of liberation, which led to an ostensible movement of the 
army to the NF side.*” 

The National Front’s break with FLOSY occasioned a complete 
cut-off of Egyptian aid to the NF. The apparatus of the Egyptian 
intelligence broke off cooperation with it, without renouncing the 
task of ensuring its return to FLOSY. The General Secretariat of the 
pan-Arab MAN for the same reason suspended relations with the 
NF?” FLOSY leaders sharply condemned the decisions of the con- 
gress. They tried to claim that the III congress itself was illegal and 
unauthorised, while its decisions suited only the narrow interests of a 
certain lobby” However, soon FLOSY leaders were compelled to 
acquiesce with reality. 

The congress decisions were supported by the Marxists of the PDU 
who could not but rejoice at the left-wing evolution of the Front. 
Despite the threats on the part of FLOSY, their newspaper a-Amal 
was publishing all the information coming from the NF left wing. 
After it made public the text of the NF statement on the withdrawal 
from FLOSY, the latter’s leaders sent to the editors from Ta‘izz an 
ultimatum to the following effect: “We warn you against continuing to 
publish misleading information and harmful political comments. And 
let no blame rest with those who warn’. 

In publishing the text of that ultimatum with its own comment, the 
editors of a/-Amal demanded from ‘A. Q. Makkawi to investigate the 
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case of a ‘strange and irresponsible telegram’ and asked him to draw to 
it the attention of the YAR government and Marshal ‘Abdallah as- 
Sallal and General Juzailan personally?” 

Soon FLOSY committed an act of revenge: the building of the edi- 
torial office and the newspaper’s print-shop was burned down and 
three grenades thrown into ‘Abdallah Badhib’s house.*” 

Having resumed its independent existence, the NF reestablished 
its leading positions in the anti-colonial movement and resolved to 
pass to the next, decisive stage of the battle for independence, expect- 
ing to gain it before the term set by London and to take power into 
their hands. 


CHAPTER 5 


Decisive Battles (1967) 


1967 was the year of decisive battles for the NF. It managed to take 
the situation in the hinterland regions under its control and over- 
throw the rulers of the Federation of South Arabia. The struggle in 
Aden was difficult — there the NF also had to enter into a sharp con- 
frontation with FLOSY, which repeatedly took on the character of 
civil war. Despite all the difficulties, the NF won the day: on 30 
November 1967 an independent state in South Arabia — the People’s 
Republic of South Yemen (PRSY) — was proclaimed, with the lead- 
ership of the National Front coming to power there. 


The Course of the National Liberation Struggle 


After the resumption of the NF’s independent existence, its support 
by the population had grown. New members belonging to various 
strata of the population swelled its ranks. Having temporarily put 
away internal differences, the NF threw every effort into the decisive 
battle for independence. 

‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘il recalls that ‘the armed revolution did not 
revert to its former level until after the NF in November 1966 
announced its withdrawal from FLOSY. In order to have the possibil- 
ity of making arrangements with arms dealers and get what we need- 
ed for waging armed struggle, after leaving FLOSY we began to com- 
mit acts of expropriation in banks and foreign companies, and also 
raised the fees of organisation members. In addition, gaining control 
over the hinterland enabled us to seize ammunition dumps belonging 
to the sultans. Such a situation, formed as a result of the NF’s exit 
from FLOSY and its passing over to independent action, allowed the 
popular armed revolution to reassert itself and reach a higher level of 
development and greater power than before.?”° 

Having now been left without outside assistance, the NF was in for 
hard times. But what helped it was the presence of old stocks of arms, 
strict conspiratorial methods, the use of arms available to the tribes, 
as well as the search for new, inner sources of funding. The former 
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British High Commissioner Sir Kennedy Trevaskis writes with bril- 
liant sarcasm peculiar to him: “Towards the end of 1966 the Egyptians 
cracked the financial whip to bring the NLF (NF — V. N.) to heel. It 
had no effect because the NLF had discovered an alternative source 
of supply. It was Aden. Its fat merchants and stockpiles of cash and 
goods were an open invitation to a tribesman’s natural instinct to loot 
and extort. What Aden had to offer enabled the NLF to be their own 
paymasters.”’”? Thus the High Commissioner himself confirmed the 
NF’s ability to depend on its own forces and its broad power base. 

The National Front demonstrated its strength and popularity most 
vividly on 19 January 1967, when it held a strike in connection with the 
128th anniversary of the occupation of Aden. FLOSY attempted to 
prevent it, but the strike did take place, and the British viewed it as 
one of the NF’s successes. The next day the NF organised demon- 
strations in the city, including a procession with coffins covered by 
British flags. Three thousand demonstrators gathered in Crater 
chanted: ‘Nasir! Nasir!’, waving NF flags. In the course of 19 and 20 
January, five soldiers and nine policemen were wounded.” 

11 February marked eight years since the formation of the FSA. The 
NF decided to use this occasion as well to hold a broad campaign of 
anti-colonial action in all areas of South Arabia. FLOSY was making 
preparations for a similar campaign. In this context the colonial 
authorities decided that all responsibility for ‘maintaining law and 
order’ in the Colony would pass from the Civil and Armed Police to 
the British Security Forces. Furthermore, mindful of the deplorable 
experience of the past, Paget reports, it was decided not to wait for 
the ‘disturbances’ to start, but to take preventative security measures. 
In particular, it was forbidden to assemble in the streets, public trans- 
port ceased to function on 10 February, curfew was in force, troop 
contingents then deployed in Aden were reinforced and they were 
prescribed to control the observance of the Emergency Regulations 
with special stringency. The Security Forces detained 705 curfew 
breakers. In spite of all these measures, it was only by accident, and 
not by the British but by the Federal Guard, that it was possible to 
detect a mine at the airport of the Federation capital al-Ittihad just 
two hours before the arrival of the High Commissioner there, and 
near the airport two cannons aimed at the place of reception. It was 
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only by the morning of 12 February that the colonial authorities lifted 
the curfew, but, frightened by a FLOSY appeal for a general strike, 
immediately reimposed it. Over a short period 23 incidents took place 
and 150 demonstrators were arrested. In the night on the eve of the 
celebration, explosions rocked the residence of Awbali, the Chairman 
of the FSA Supreme Council: the partisans fired rockets at it. After a 
careful mopping up of the area of the celebration, about a hundred 
hidden clockwork mines were discovered.’” 

The next morning, the colonial authorities decided to lift all the 
restrictions; however, the tension persisted, and relative calm did not 
set in until 14 February. Although Paget regarded this as a success for 
the British Security Forces, still he admits that in four days — from 10 
till 13 February — 66 attacks were made against the British forces; in 
39 cases they had to return guerrilla fire. As a result of clashes, eight 
people were killed and 64 wounded, including 33 civilians.?*° 

The February events showed that the NF enjoyed mass support in 
Aden, with FLOSY lagging far behind it. As for the LSSA, it definitely 
lost any influence in the region, completely discrediting itself in the 
eyes of the South Yemenis. It lost its positions not only in Aden but 
also in Hadramawt where, after an attack against a demonstration in 
Mukalla the al-Qu‘ayti Sultan ordered its leaders to be arrested and 
where a People’s Democratic Front?” was set up on the basis of the 
Arab Socialist Party (ASP)? which marked a new step forward in 
extending its influence on Hadramawt.? 

The weakening of the British positions was also exacerbated by the 
fact that on 18 March 1967 the Arab League adopted a sharply anti- 
colonial resolution, which, however, declared a recognition of FLOSY 
as the only legitimate representative of the South Yemeni people 
(Saudi Arabia, which backed the sultans, and the LSSA abstained from 
the voting on that item).3°+ NF leaders were again made to understand 
that they could not count on the resumption of external support. 

By early 1967, patriotic sentiments in the Federal Army had notably 
grown — the NF’s longstanding and persevering work among junior 
officers and men was bearing its fruit. It is not an accident that 
Awbali writes that, during the preparations for celebrating the anniv- 
ersary of the formation of the Federation, the Federal Government, 
having lost faith in the Army, demanded that the High Commissioner 
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bring British troops to Aden and al-Ittihad to keep law and order. If, 
before the landing of helicopters with the High Commissioner, the 
Commander of the British Fleet in the Mediterranean and the Federal 
Minister of Defence on board, one of the officers had not noticed 
from the helicopter that the landing site differed in colour from the 
rest of the airfield and the sappers had not neutralised the mines 
planted there at night, the festive trip might have ended very sadly for 
the guests. When, during the celebration protest, demonstrations 
started in Aden and Shaykh “Uthman, the head of the FSA Supreme 
Council personally dispatched there a dependable group commanded 
by ‘loyal officers’, ordering them to fire live charges.*”* Supported by 
British troops stationed everywhere, the punitive squad opened fire 
on the demonstrators from armoured troop-carriers. As a result of the 
shooting, many National Front fighters lost their lives. In the evening 
the NF issued a leaflet citing the names of the slain; from that time 
on, this day has been marked in South Yemen as Victim Memorial 
Day. One of the NF’s supreme military leaders — ‘Abbid al-Shar‘abi 
— was among those killed. The Federal rulers still expected that they 
would succeed in securing a turn of the situation in their favour. 
‘Awbali noted: ‘As for Abd al-Fattah Isma‘tl, he had the fortune to be 
in (North — V. N.) Yemen at the time.” 

On 15 February the NF organised the funeral of those killed. 
‘Awbali’s actions caused the discontent of even the High Commis- 
sioner, who did not wish to inflame passions. He demanded that the 
Federal authorities should not disturb the holding of the funeral if the 
ceremony were peaceful. One cannot but agree with one of ‘Awballi’s 
conclusions concerning these events, in which he acknowledges the 
‘decay’ that affected a section of the Federal Army.” 

After the February events, some NF leaders, including Faysal Abd 
al-Latif, appeared before the public and gave press interviews for the 
first time. 

On 27 February an explosion burst out near the house of ‘Abd al- 
Qawi Makkawi in Shaykh ‘Uthman. Six people died, including three 
of the four sons of the FLOSY leader. The police officially allowed 
the holding of the funeral set for the next day, while the colonial 
authorities accused the NF of that action. The National Front denied 
the accusation, saying that it was the sultans and the LSSA doing the 
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bidding of the colonialists that were the organisers of the provocation 
aimed at embroiling the patriots. This action was condemned in a let- 
ter of NF guerrillas imprisoned in the al-Mansirah prison; it was 
signed by Abu Bakr ‘Ali Shafiq, ‘Abd al-Aziz ‘Abd al-Wal1, ‘Ali Abd al- 
‘lim, and others.*’ A ten-thousand crowd, whose sympathies were 
fully on the side of the guerrillas, gathered at the funeral. Two LSSA 
members were lynched. The LSSA headquarters was saved from 
destruction only thanks to the protection of British soldiers.” 

The strike lasted until 2 March, and during it eight people were 
killed and 30 wounded. As admitted by Paget, the events involved in 
the death of Makkawi’s sons undermined the temporarily revived con- 
fidence in the capacities of the British Security Forces once and for 
all.°?° 

Speaking of the continual and rapid growth of guerrilla activity in 
Aden in the first quarter of 1967, Paget also underscores the increase 
in ‘the degree of sophistication and determination’ of guerrilla 
actions.*” The NF perpetrated terrorist acts against both the rep- 
resentatives of the colonial authorities and collaborationists.*” The 
proclamation of a death sentence to a particular ‘traitor to the nation- 
al interests’ on the radio, and then its execution instilled fear in the 
FSA employees, ruffling the Federal Government. On 10 January, an 
attempt was made on the life of the Permanent Secretary of the 
Federal Ministry of Health S. Jones. Niyaz Husayn, Deputy Superin- 
tendent of Police, was later shot to death. 

The NF also actively employed such forms of commando activity as 
the dispatch by mail of packages with explosives, the placement of 
dynamite, and so on. Unexpectedly for the British, a mine exploded at 
a dinner in an apartment of an officer of the General Staff of the 
British Headquarters Middle East Anthony Ingledow, resulting in 11 
persons being killed and wounded.” Cases of grenade throwing and 
attacking British patrols continued. 

As before, the interception of arms brought by guerrillas into Aden 
remained an extremely grave problem for the colonial authorities. 
During the first half of 1967 alone, a troop of the Queen’s Dragoon 
Guards searched at the entrance to Aden 4,883 vehicles, 23,000 per- 
sons and 449 animals; however, this was of little avail: as frankly 
admitted by Paget, the biggest catch was... a Land Rover with nine 
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suspect Arabs, two pistols, eight grenades and some explosives. Active 
guerrilla actions continued in the wilayats as well. On 19 February 
1967, NF fighters subjected the British camp in Dali‘ to a massive 
assault. On 8 March they made an attempt to take control of the 
island of Socotra in the Indian Ocean, but the Hadrami Beduin 
Legion and the Sultan of Mahrah’s Armed Police managed to retake 
it 394 

A. F. Isma‘ll points out that, in 1967, the British troops turned from 
the offensive to the defence of their camps and residential quarters, 
which was a consequence of the further extension of the armed revo- 
lution. Fighters widely used mortars and bazookas in their operations. 
In operations carried out in the districts of Aden — Khormaksar and 
Tawahi — guerrillas used heavy mortars. ‘During one of these opera- 
tions we subjected a military airfield to mortar fire. The attack was 
massive, and we managed to hit a few planes then in hangars. When, 
after the termination of the operation, the fighters were returning to 
the leadership’s headquarters, a few helicopters took off from the air- 
fields and began to pursue them. While falling back, the fighters 
opened machine-gun fire at them and in so doing entered one of the 
streets. However, one of the helicopters continued pursuit. It 
descended over the street in order to be able to get the fighters with 
its fire. In spite of this, they managed to take cover and hide the heavy 
mortar. This engagement was very stubborn.”” 

‘During another operation,’ relates A. F. Isma‘ll, “we managed to 
bring a heavy mortar into the al-Rawdah quarter in Ma‘alla (a district 
of Aden — V. N.). From a small hill we fired a few shots at the build- 
ing of the Middle East Command in Tawahi and safely retreated. In a 
few minutes the entrance in Tawahi was blocked by British soldiers, 
but they could not discover anything.””° 

The relationship with FLOSY was an extremely serious problem 
for the NF. Isma‘ll thus appraised the situation: ‘Naturally, the deci- 
sion on the withdrawal from FLOSY bore witness that there were dif- 
ferences between it and us. It was also to be expected that these dif- 
ferences would spill to the arena of struggle itself and grow into enmi- 
ty with the use of arms. This was exactly what happened in reality.””” 

‘Despite its exit from FLOSY, the NF hoped that the armed strug- 
gle against the British forces would intensify and that the unity of all 
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fighters irrespective of whether they were members of the NF or 
FLOSY would be consolidated. However, the opportunistic leader- 
ship of the Liberation Front was from the outset inducing its people 
to hinder NF fighters and leaders and provoke them, and then trace 
them and try to liquidate them... The NF maintained contacts and 
dialogues with the masses fighting in FLOSY ranks, so as not to leave 
any chance to all those who would like to prevent the popular armed 
revolution from carrying out its tasks. And indeed, a certain coordi- 
nation and interaction with these masses was achieved. But it looked 
as though an orientation towards confrontation ranked foremost in 
the minds of FLOSY leaders.” 

27 February saw the killing of Sa‘id Muhammad Hasan, one of the 
leading FLOSY figures, formerly a Minister in the Aden Government. 
NF leaders asserted that the murder had been perpetrated by the 
agents of the British Security Forces. The British had even earlier car- 
ried out provocative actions to play both organisations off against 
each other. But in this case, proceeding from the idea that the NF was 
the main enemy for them at the time, they wanted to turn FLOSY fire 
against it. In conversations with the author, NF leaders claimed that 
at that period it was not to their advantage to provoke FLOSY. 

As far as the colonial authorities were concerned, Paget accuses the 
NF of organising a whole ‘murder campaign’ against FLOSY. He 
claims that in early 1967 the NF sent 96 letters with threats to 
FLOSY members, while in March-April 35 such threats were carried 
into effect in the course of 32 days alone. As a result, FLOSY mem- 
bers had to seek protection from the British Security Forces, and 
about 80 members of the organisation left the Colony with British 
colonial passports.*”” 

FLOSY never succeeded in securing a notable extension of its 
influence to the hinterland. In the words of M. al-Hibshi, the Lib- 
eration Front confronted the NF in Dali‘ and Lahj. It managed to win 
certain positions only in the Awdhali tribes, as well as in the al-Wahidi 
and al-Kathiri Sultanates, where the ‘traditional’ elements announced 
that they were joining FLOSY, although they did not in the least 
believe in its principles. Adverting to clashes in the suburbs of Aden, 
al-Hibshi remarks that the NF won Little Aden, while in Shaykh 
‘Uthman both organisations had enjoyed equal influence.*°° 
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The conflict between the NF and FLOSY also caused dissension in 
the Army. Many senior officers belonging to the al-Awaliq tribal 
grouping entered FLOSY, believing that in case of the NF’s coming to 
power the ones to benefit would be the representatives of other 
tribes.*°' 

The analysis of NF documents of that period convinces one that 
most of the organisation’s ‘internal’ leaders sincerely aspired towards 
unity with other national patriotic forces. However, FLOSY’s refusal 
to recognise the terms of unity put forward by the NF, and its back- 
stage struggle against NF fighters and leaders hampered the possibil- 
ity of mutual understanding. 

There existed likewise the purely psychological factors that 
obstructed dialogue between the NF and FLOSY. Among them were 
also the hangovers from the past: as before, people in the NF disbe- 
lieved that the figures who had resolutely opposed armed struggle, 
who had been calling it ‘a revolution of Arab dervishes’, could now 
earnestly and sincerely join its ranks. Memories of ‘the forced merger’ 
were also a hindrance. Furthermore, the former PSP leaders belonged 
to the Aden bourgeoisie or the middle class; they had no tribal roots 
and clearly did not seem fit for leading that mass of underprivileged 
population — immigrants from the North or the Protectorates — 
which made up the majority in the NF. The British, who keenly felt 
the mood in the country, understood this well. K. Trevaskis, assessing 
the creation of FLOSY, accurately concluded: “Whatever theories 
their Egyptian patrons may have nursed about NLF (NF — V. N.) 
subordination to PSP leadership, the former had, in practice, been 
independent. Independence had made their leaders ambitious and 
men such as Qahtan Asshabi (al-Sha‘bi — V. N.), who were as proud 
and tribal as any federal Sultan, were not prepared to touch their fore- 
locks to non-tribal Adenis such as Makawee (Makkawi — V. N.) and 
al Asnaj (al-Asnaj — V. N.).’4°? 

In the first six months of 1967, despite an attempt to reach an 
agreement, the tense relations between the NF and FLOSY persist- 
ed. Soon FLOSY proclaimed the formation of a government-in-exile 
headed by Makkawi.*” 

In early April 1967, dramatic events unfolded in Aden in connection 
with the visit to Aden of a UN Mission, which was to get acquainted 
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with the situation in the region and submit its proposals on the ques- 
tion of the future of South Arabia to the UN. The British decided to 
accept that mission, hoping with its help to exert a certain influence 
on international public opinion. Before arriving in Aden, the mission 
visited London, Cairo and Jiddah. 

Here a small digression has to be made, to recall certain circum- 
stances preceding that mission’s coming to Aden. 

At the beginning of 1967, the British began to think in earnest 
about using UN assistance for coming to an agreement with Nasir, 
who had demonstrated readiness to envisage a peaceful solution to the 
problem of South Arabia. On 29 January The Observer correspondent 
R. Stephens wrote from Cairo: ‘Nasir seeks a peaceful solution in 
South Arabia, due to be abandoned by Britain in 1968. The most 
important problem for Aden is what place will be assigned to the UN 
Mission and whether it will be able to bring back the exiled Adeni 
patriotic figures, especially Abdallah al-Asnaj of FLOSY, so that they 
could play their role in the resolution of the problem of South Arabia 
by peaceful means, not by means of terror.’*°4 

In early February, al-Asnaj, by agreement with Nasir, called for the 
formation of a provisional interim government of South Arabia com- 
prising public figures who had taken part in patriotic organisations, 
before the UN Mission arrived in the region.*” This attested that 
FLOSY leaders counted on bargaining with the British and pinned 
definite hopes on the mission’s arrival. In a conversation with The 
Observer correspondent, al-Asnaj expressed a rather conciliatory atti- 
tude to the sultans, declaring that he ‘does not want to see them dead 
or imprisoned, and all he aimed at was only the establishment of a 
more civilised regime and for power to be transferred by Britain in a 
peaceful way.*°° Thus even in February, at the height of revolutionary 
struggle, al-Asnaj demonstrated peaceloving intentions with regard to 
the colonialists and their puppets. 

The NF expounded its point of view on the visit of the UN 
Mission to Aden in several statements. It was largely as follows: 


- in defiance of the UN resolution of 1965, British colonialism con- 
tinues to maintain its military base in Aden and pursue a policy of 
suppression of the people; 
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- when such missions look for a political solution to the problem, 
acceptable for all, this runs counter to the aims of the people and 
its revolution; 

- Britain must turn to those forces which represent the people of 
the region, namely the National Front and the Popular Democrat- 
ic Front of Hadramawt, as well as the patriotic forces in FLOSY. 
The NF rejects attempts at a political solution with the partici- 
pation of the sultans, puppet ministers and the LSSA.*°” 


Hence the NF came out against the visit of the UN Mission to 
Aden. The NF sought to show the mission that in Aden and in the 
whole of South Arabia a genuine war of national liberation was in 
progress, which was successfully led by the National Front. 

A few days before the arrival in Aden of the mission consisting of 
the representatives of Venezuela, Afghanistan and Mali, the FLOSY 
leadership, having changed its earlier views, addressed a memorandum 
to the UN Secretary-General U Thant, also voicing protest against 
the mission’s arrival, since ‘the population of Aden and the amirates is 
deprived of the possibility of freely expressing its opinion.’*°* Thus 
FLOSY supported the boycott of the mission, set up by the NF. 
When on 2 April the mission arrived in Aden, the helicopter, in order 
to avoid incidents, brought it under heavy guard right to the Seaview 
Hotel in Khormaksar with a very tight security regime declared in the 
city under State Red code sign, devised by the British as a last resort. 
The city had been seething for several days already. Demonstrations 
under the flags of Egypt, the NF and FLOSY were being held in the 
streets. A general strike called by the NF, whose influence had by that 
time extended to the bulk of the trade unions, was exceedingly effec- 
tive, leading to full work stoppage in the city. As admitted by the colo- 
nial authorities, up to 16 incidents were happening daily — grenades 
were hitting British servicemen and policemen. On 3 April alone, in 
Crater there were 24 clashes between NF guerrillas and the British 
Security Forces, with 17 more in other parts of the city. 108 persons 
were arrested. The strongest clashes took part in Shaykh ‘Uthman, 
where patriots endeavoured to capture the city. Throughout that day 
there was a total of 71 incidents, with 15 collaborators of the British 
Security Forces being wounded.**” 
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The UN Mission was unable to perform its task. In effect, it could 
never leave the hotel. Only on 5 April the Mission managed to visit 
the al-Mansirah prison, where its inmates demonstrated. Added to 
the pandemonium raised by the prisoners and their cries “Down with 
Britain!’ was an hour-long cannonade of street fighting waged at the 
prison gates by those whom Paget dubbed ‘the still unimprisoned ter- 
rorists’.“"° On 7 April the Mission ingloriously left Aden. According to 
the British statistics, over the first week of April, there was a total of 
280 incidents, during which 14 persons were killed and 50 wounded." 

Remembering the April events, ‘A. F. Isma‘il writes: An open street 
battle between the fida’iyyiin and the British during a visit to Aden of 
a UN Mission for the inspection of the region was one of the most 
stubborn... That battle, waged in the streets and residential areas, did 
not cease for the whole duration of the Mission’s presence in Aden. In 
it, we used only such weapons as machine guns, grenades and 
bazookas, while British troops used aviation, tanks and infantry. Thus 
Aden was really transformed into an arena of a stubborn bloody bat- 
tle between the forces of the revolution and the colonial forces.’*"” 

Speaking of guerrilla activity in the Colony, J. Paget isolates several 
consecutive phases in it. He calls the first phase the whole period up 
to 1967, when patriots made attacks on patrols using grenades, as well 
as terrorist acts against individuals. With the beginning of the next 
phase, attacks against the Security Forces became more numerous, 
and they were more effective and massive, with more up-to-date 
weapons being used. Paget considers as the biggest guerrilla action in 
that period the patriots’ attempts, starting from 5-6 April, to com- 
pletely capture Shaykh ‘Uthman,*” which would have been a great 
moral victory for them and would have blocked the main arterial road 
linking Aden with the continent for both the British and the FRA. 
Paget informs us that the second phase continued up to April 1967. 
Further on he names three more phases: the third in May-August 1967, 
when massive battles over Shaykh ‘“Uthman and Crater were in pro- 
gress, the fourth in September—October — clashes between the NF 
and FLOSY — and, finally, the fifth in November 1967: the period of 
preparation for a complete British withdrawal from South Arabia.‘ 

On 20 May 1967 the NF declared that its forces were starting an 
armed struggle for power takeover in Hadramawt.*” 
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The most significant operations in the history of the Aden guerril- 
la war (those that took place in the first half of 1967), were a qualita- 
tively new stage of struggle, which culminated in a two-week capture 
of Crater. NF leaders, in turn, considered this event as a turning-point 
in the history of the armed revolution for the liberation of the South 
Yemeni people, which was directly followed by a campaign of the 
National Front’s power takeover in the wilayats.*”° 


The British Preparations for Evacuation and the Reorganisation of the South 
Arabian Army 


Having taken the forced decision on the granting of independence to 
South Yemen and the evacuation of the military base, the British con- 
tinued to pursue a vigorous diplomatic activity with the aim of clari- 
fying the specific problems stemming from this decision. On 17 
March 1967 Aden was visited by the Minister of State at the Foreign 
Office Mr. George Thomson. He submitted to the Federal Govern- 
ment the proposals of his Government and a draft agreement. It was 
envisaged that independence would be granted in November 1967.4” 
Great Britain’s disclaimer of commitments for the defence of South 
Yemen was to be compensated by the financial aid of £60 million, to 
be disbursed in instalments in the course of three years after the 
proclamation of independence.*” The British Government undertook 
to equip the South Arabian Army with the most up-to-date weapons, 
so that it could assume the functions of the country’s defence. 
However, the Federal rulers did not agree with that plan and demand- 
ed from the British that they keep their commitments for the defence 
of the future state. This position was natural, since the Federal 
Ministers could no longer rely on anybody in their own country and 
saw the only chance of remaining in power in the continued presence 
of British troops. As a result of long debates, the British promised the 
Federal Government to leave the ships of the Royal Navy to patrol the 
shores of South Yemen first for three, and then for six months, in 
order to defend the Federal rulers from a possible attack from the 
North.*"? However, the Federal Ministers refused to accept these pro- 
posals either and asked the British to postpone the granting of inde- 
pendence at least until spring 1968, and also keep their ground troops 
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to support them for an indefinite period, after previously signing a 
defence treaty with them. The demands of the Federal Ministers were 
backed by the right wing of the Conservatives, with whom they had 
continual contact.**° When leaving, Thomson declared to the Federal 
Ministers that by their refusal of the British proposals they ‘destroyed 
themselves’.*” It was after this that the British Government allowed 
the UN Mission to come to Aden, hoping to use its visit in their inter- 
ests and simultaneously exert an indirect influence on the Federal 
rulers, convincing them of their full isolation at the international 
arena. 

After the failure of the UN Mission to Aden and long debates in 
the House of Commons, which showed that in Britain there was no 
single opinion on the South Arabian problem, the British Govern- 
ment took fresh steps. They were apparently caused by the growing 
comprehension of the fact that the Federal rulers were not the only 
force to which the British should orient themselves in granting 
independence to the region. However, the High Commissioner Sir 
Richard Turnbull continued to advocate the viewpoint that that the 
Federal Government was the only possible successor to the British in 
South Yemen.*” On 12 April, Lord Shackleton, Minister without 
Portfolio, dispatched by the Foreign Secretary George Brown, arrived 
in Aden. Getting the lie of the land, he spent 15 days meeting the rep- 
resentatives of all the political forces of the region. It was quite obvi- 
ous that, by that time, the British had already finally resolved that the 
Federal Government would not be able to stay in power in the future 
independent state. 

‘Awbali remembers that during his stay in Aden Shackleton bluntly 
declared to him that the Federal Government could no longer remain 
in office, that FLOSY was closely linked to Cairo and therefore 
Britain had to hand over power to the NF. In the process, Shackleton 
allegedly alluded to the condition the British were laying down for the 
transfer of power — that no harm would be done to the wilayat rulers 
and the Federal Ministers in the future. According to Awbali, 
Shackleton met Qahtan al-Sha‘bi, Faysal Abd al-Latif, Abd al-Fattah 
Isma‘l, Sayf al-Dali‘T and Anwar Khalid. Significantly, Awbali warned 
the lord ‘on the danger of ‘A. F. Isma‘tl’s participation in any talks 
whatsoever,’ as he was ‘a Communist.”4”? 
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But, seemingly in April 1967, the British or, in any case, certain 
colonial officials, began to think seriously of the possibility of coming 
to an arrangement with FLOSY. Former champions of the Federal 
Government also arrived at such a conclusion. In particular, Awbali 
already calls Sir Richard Turnbull one of the supporters of pro- 
FLOSY orientation.*”* 

Britain was ready to cooperate with FLOSY, its leaders suited it, 
but the British feared was that the future independent state would be 
pro-Egyptian. Having entered into contact with al-Asnaj, they pro- 
posed to recognise FLOSY*” and officially register it as Aden’s legal 
political party in exchange for renunciation of the idea of unification 
with Egypt by the Liberation Front. But the FLOSY leadership 
turned down this proposal.*”° 

Lord Shackleton told the Federal Ministers that the British Gov- 
ernment was ready to postpone the granting of independence to 
South Yemen until January 1968, but that the decision on renuncia- 
tion of ensuring the defence of the future independent state remained 
immutable.*” 

Having set the date for granting independence and intent on creat- 
ing in South Arabia a broad-based government of representatives of 
various political forces, Great Britain switched to new action in the 
region. During Shackleton’s stay in Aden, it was decided to oust 
Turnbull. 

On 16 May Shackleton proposed to repeal the Emergency 
Regulations and release all political prisoners on condition that the 
NF and FLOSY agreed together with the Federal rulers to form a 
‘broad-based government’ and end the struggle. However, this 
attempt, too, ended in failure: both Fronts laid down counter-condi- 
tions: first. the withdrawal of all the British forces from Aden, and 
then the liquidation of the ‘colonial presence’, including the domina- 
tion of reactionary sultans, and the transfer of all power to them.*” 

To ensure a safe evacuation from South Arabia (including the head- 
quarters of the Middle East Command), as well as to try to leave 
behind them in the region a government suitable for Great Britain, 
the British appointed Sir Humphrey Trevelyan, a highly experienced 
diplomat, then retired, former Ambassador to Egypt, Iraq and the 
USSR, later Britain’s UN Representative. Having arrived in Aden on 
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20 May, Trevelyan believed his assignment to be unrealisable. British 
politicians were of the same opinion. As admitted by Trevelyan him- 
self, this opinion was briefly and vividly summed up by Harold 
Macmillan, who sympathised with the new Commissioner a few days 
before his departure: ‘Poor man. Poor man.”*”? 

Alluding to the British position towards South Yemen by the time 
of his coming to Aden, Trevelyan writes that “The British Government 
were being attacked for leaving (Aden — V. N.) and did not know how 
to leave.’ The ‘right’ supported the Federal Government that did not 
inspire confidence, while the ‘left’ demanded that the British Govern- 
ment rid themselves of it and hand over power to FLOSY.*” 

On coming to Aden, Trevelyan proceeded to negotiations with all 
the parties involved in South Yemen with a view towards forming a 
‘dependable government’. In his speech he stated that Great Britain 
aspired to the creation of a ‘broad-based government’.*”” However, 
two days later Trevelyan proposed a new initiative: Husayn al-Bayumi, 
the Federal Minister of Information and the leader of the pro-British 
National Unionist Party, was entrusted with forming a coalition gov- 
ernment with the participation of the NF, FLOSY and the LSSA, a 
move approved by the FSA Supreme Council. However, al-Bayumi did 
not manage to enter into contact with other forces. 

The British pinned their hopes for the achievement of a political 
settlement they needed on the appointment of the new High Com- 
missioner. On 2 May Nasir declared that, after the British withdraw- 
al, the Egyptian Army would not enter South Arabia, a statement in 
which the British Government perceived a sign of the Egyptians’ 
‘more conciliatory attitude’ to the South Arabian problem. Simultan- 
eously, Nasir made it clear that the UAR completely supported 
FLOSY, for which reason the British decided that Egypt thereby 
hoped to ‘extend its control over South Arabia’ not directly but 
‘through the medium of nationalist organisations’.*” As we shall see 
later, London’s fears that with FLOSY’s victory a pro-Egyptian gov- 
ernment would take over power in South Yemen played a definite role 
in the trend of developments in the region. 

5 June 1967 saw the start of the Six-Day Arab-Israeli War. Israel’s 
attack against Arab countries and the ensuing Arab defeat caused an 
upsurge of patriotic feelings and a tide of hostility to the Western 
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powers. A statement by the NF concerning the Arab defeat in the Six- 
Day War contained an appeal ‘to redouble revolutionary endeavour in 
order to mitigate the consequences of the defeat.’ The NF warned the 
colonial authorities not to try to use this defeat in their interests.*” 

Anti-British sentiments in the Federal Army and Police rose 
steeply in that tense atmosphere. In order to understand the situation 
in the Army and Police, which were soon to play an important role in 
the events unfolding in the region, one has to trace certain landmarks 
of the history of these armed formations. 

As has been mentioned earlier, in 1928-1934 the British formed 
three armed units in Aden and the Western Protectorate — the Tribal 
Guards, the Government Guards and the Aden Protectorate Levies. 
In Hadramawt the Hadrami Beduin Legion was founded. In addition, 
small units existed in the wilayats to guard the rulers. 

All these forces operated in South Yemen in the 1950s as well. With 
the proclamation of the Federation of Arab Amirates of the South in 
1959, the Government Guards were transformed into the First Federal 
Guard (FGI), the Tribal Guards in the six wilayats that formed part of 
the Federation into the Second Federal Guard (FGII), later to be 
joined by units of the Tribal Guards of other wilayats that would enter 
the Federation.*** The Guard served mainly for protecting the Federal 
rulers. Between 1956 and 1961, the Federal Guards trebled in size from 
under 1,000 to over 3,000 men. 

The Federal Regular Army was formed in 1960 on the basis of the 
Aden Protectorate Levies, also built up to a strength of 3,000 men.*” 

In South Arabia there were three main police formations, two of 
them functioning in Aden — the Armed and Civil Police. Police func- 
tions in the hinterland of the Federation were exercised by al-Amn al- 
‘Amm (this name is sometimes translated literally as the Security 
Forces), which was the same type of police unit as the Aden Armed 
Police. 

4,668 men served in the FRA in 1962, consisting of five battalions, 
and 4,900 in the FGI and FGII.*”° 

In the FRA, formed on a tribal basis, just as in the FG, the leading 
role was played by al-Awéaliq, a warlike and valiant tribe of the central 
part of South Yemen, who had been engaged in martial arts from of 


old. 
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Given the particular importance of tribal relations for the FRA and 
the FG and for the entire region in general, one has to analyse the 
tribal structure of these armed formations. As a model of such struc- 
ture it is enough to examine the composition of the First Federal 
Guard (let us not enumerate all the tribes whose members formed 
part of it, but confine ourselves to mentioning the largest). It turns 
out that members of 16 tribes served in the FGI in 1961. including: 
from al-Awaliq in general (from the Shaykhdom of al-Awéaliq, the 
Sultanate of Upper ‘Awaliq and Lower ‘Awaliq) 953, al-Awdhali 265, 
Dathinah 262, Radfan 212, Bayhan 98, Yafi‘ 90, al-Fadli 87 and others 
177 (total: 2,144). 

Thus servicemen from al-Awaliq comprised 44.5 per cent of the 
personnel, al-Awdhali 12.4, Dathinah 12.2, and Radfan 9.9 per cent. 

The prevalence of al-Awdliq is no less apparent if we look at the 
staff of officers and sergeants of the Federal Army, where the correla- 
tion is roughly the same. Out of 51 officers 21 (including the Deputy 
of the Commander, who was a Briton) were from al-Awaliq (more 
than 40 per cent) and six each from Dathinah and al-Awdhali. Out of 
478 sergeants 209 were from al-Awaliq (about 44 per cent), 59 from 
Dathinah, 56 from Radfan and 51 from al-Awdhali.*” 

Naturally, the dominance of ‘Awlaqi officers caused discontent 
among members of other tribes, especially the officers and sergeants 
pretending to leading roles in the Army, i. e. above all the natives of the 
Middle region (al-Mintagah al-Wusta), and also from Dali‘ and Radfan. 

Hadramawt had its own armed formations. As of 12 May 1966, 
these were as follows.** (See table, right.) 

Having taken the decision to leave the region, the British stepped 
up the Arabisation’ of the South Arabian military units and soon car- 
ried out their reorganisation. 

In March 1967 the FSA Supreme Council resolved to amalgamate 
the FRA and the FGI into the Army of South Arabia (ASA), and from 
1 June 1967 the FSA armed forces consisted of the ASA, the Air Force 
and the Navy of South Arabia.*”” In the process the al-‘Awaliq retained 
the dominant positions in the new Army as well. 

As Trevelyan put it, ‘the new South Arabian Army... had been 
formed from the old Aden Levies, and the Federal Guard, a Force with 
a low standard of discipline and training, formed to guard the Sultans 
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Officers and Rank- 
Sergeants and-File 


The Beduin Legion (Main Personnel) 


Police Forces of the al-Qu‘ayti Sultanate 
Security Forces of the al-Kathiri Sultanate 
Pan American Guards 

Total 


and their families in their villages in the interior. At the same time, a 
South Arabian Armed Police Force was formed from the elements in 
the Federal Guard not considered good enough to be taken into the 
new Army, and from new recruits.’**° 

In preparing to leave, the British began rapidly to enlarge the South 
Arabian armed formations. Thus in the 1967/68 fiscal year in South 
Yemen 9,235 officers and men were serving in the ASA (as against 
5,982 in the 1966/67 fiscal year), 66 in the Air Force and 7,706 in the 
Navy of South Arabia. 

Thus, by the time of independence in autumn 1967, 17,094 officers 
and men were serving in Federal military and police units of South 
Yemen alone, while the budget of these units amounted to about 14 
million dinars, that is, about 55 per cent of all expenditures of the 
South Arabian budget, which considerably exceeded its revenues.**’ 

By the summer of 1967, the National Front managed to win over to 
its side a significant part of privates and sergeants of the South 
Arabian Army and Police. The NF also enlisted a certain number of 
adherents in the officer corps, skilfully using the tribal antagonisms in 
the Army. “They (the National Front — V. N.) were strong in the non- 
Aulaqi States in the West, but had only few adherents in the Eastern 
Protectorate (here Trevelyan underestimates NF influence — V. N.), 
while the Aulaqi States in between were with FLOSY. In the Army, 
the NLF (NF — V. N.) were gaining adherents among the non-Aulaqi 
officers, though most of the officers were probably still sitting on the 
fence, waiting to see who would come out on top.”**” 

Trevelyan admits that the Army helped to supply the NF with 
arms: ‘In Aden the British Forces were able to keep order on the sur- 
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face... They stopped nearly all the holes by which arms were coming 
into Aden, but the arms still came in, probably in vehicles of the 
South Arabian Army and Armed Police, which the Federal Ministers 
adamantly refused to allow us to search. They were too nervous that 
their Army would turn against them.’*” 

The High Commissioner had no illusions in relation to the Aden 
Police either, reporting that the well-trained and well-prepared Aden 
Police were, at least in part, on the side of the dissidents and that the 
wounded dissidents found safe haven in the police.*** 

The growth of anti-British sentiments in the Army in connection 
with the Israeli aggression led to more frequent cases of desertion. 
The greater frequency of guerrilla operations was also noted at that 
period. 

Thus, one of the daily intelligence bulletins of the British garrison 
in Dali‘ in June 1967 reported, for instance, such occurrences as a rebel 
attack against a patrol, a desertion of eight men from the units of the 
Federal Army stationed in Dali‘; attacks against the camps in Karnah 
and Sarirah of a ‘rebel band’ consisting of 35 men armed with a 
bazooka, a two-inch gun and rifles; and an attack against the camp in 
Wa‘lan of a group of ten people. The bulletins show British intelli- 
gence was hunting well-known commanders of the Liberation Army 
and was mortally afraid of them. They report that, as stated by the 
Federal Guard, ‘the attack that took place on 12 June was perpetrated 
by the band of Salih Muslih Qasim al-Sha‘b1.’*” 

In these conditions the British expedited their plans, which 
became public at the discussion of the Aden question that started on 
19 June in the House of Commons. The British Foreign Secretary 
George Brown, having set out the government’s plan, stated that the 
troop withdrawal was scheduled by him for 9 January 1968.**° He also 
told the audience about the British Government’s decision to rein- 
force the South Arabian Army, as A. Misri writes, ‘in the hope of 
backing the traditional rulers after independence’.**” However, by that 
time Great Britain had renounced the idea of leaving the Federal 
rulers in power in South Arabia, and the Army was seen by the colo- 
nialists as rather a conservative force on which the so-called “‘broad- 
based government’ could rely. Brown called on FLOSY to hold talks 
with the British or Federal Government. He also announced his gov- 
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ernment’s decision, taken on the advice of Shackleton and Trevelyan, 
to lift the ban on the National Front and release some political pris- 
oners.‘#* The latter proposal was, however, explained not by good 
intentions of the colonial authorities, but, as Trevelyan writes, by the 
fact that ‘we were getting too many of them.”**? 

But on that day South Yemen was on the eve of still another series 
of dramatic developments. 


The Capture of Crater and the Passing of the National Front to Power: 
Takeover in the Wilayats 


Thus not only did the Six-Day War fail to bolster the positions of the 
colonial regime, but, on the contrary, helped further to intensify the 
war of national liberation under NF leadership. Partisans did not 
cease to commit terrorist acts against British servicemen. Soon after 
the Six-Day War, patriots shot and killed a British officer — the 
Deputy Chief Police Inspector. A strike organised by the National 
Front paralysed the work of the port of Aden. Partisans also stepped 
up their actions, using various kinds of weapons in Shaykh ‘Uthman 
and al-Manstrah.*° 

The unquiet atmosphere compelled them to cancel the traditional 
Queen’s Birthday celebration on 10 June. As described by the British 
Lieutenant Colonel T: Aylmer, ‘the Internal Security situation will not 
allow any form of parade.’*” 

The Six-Day War caused painful soul-searching in the entire Arab 
national-liberation movement. This also affected the Movement of 
Arab Nationalists, where the left tendency, represented by the youth, 
departed still more from the moderate wing.*” The left-wing leaders 
endeavoured to make a critical study of the reasons for the Arab 
defeat and work out a radical programme of action for the future.*” 
Naturally, this also had an effect on the position in the NF, whose left 
wing maintained particularly close contacts with N. Hawatimah’s 
grouping. Despite the fact that it was the primary tasks of national 
liberation that stood on the agenda, the leftist leaders never ceased to 
reflect upon the radicalisation of the NF programme for the future. 

The reorganisation of the armed formations and the creation of the 
ASA and the Police of South Arabia on 1 June caused a new exacerba- 
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tion of relations within the officer corps — between the officers from 
al-‘Awaliq and the natives of other tribes. It may be surmised that this 
exacerbation was now explained not only by the tribal antagonisms 
but by the differing orientation of the officers — al-Awéliq and oth- 
ers, many of whom championed the NF. A part of former officers of 
the Federal Guard believed that they were under-represented in the 
new Army and police.** 

The situation in the region exploded when the Federal 
Government appointed Colonel Nasir Burayk ‘Awlaqi, who was loyal 
to the sultans, as the first Arab Commander of the South Arabian 
Army.*® Burayk was an ‘Awlaqi faithful to his tribe and a military man 
of ‘doubtful competence’. On 16 June a group of senior non-Awlaqi 
officers headed by the Chief of the General Staff, nephew of the 
Sharif of Bayhan, Colonel Sharif Haydar came out against Burayk’s 
appointment and against the system of promotion of officers to com- 
mand posts in the Army, in their opinion, unjust; in the process, they 
did not, as was proper, make complaints to the minister, but immedi- 
ately circulated their application among the officer corps.**° 
Thereupon Haydar and three other colonels were discharged from 
their duties. On 20 June a rumour spread in the Army that four 
colonels were arrested and discharged, which provoked a tide of dis- 
content in the Army. On that day, riots broke out among the ASA 
cadets in the Lake Lines barracks, where the cadets burned down 
some of the premises. They were followed by riots in the Champion 
Lines barracks of Armed Police of South Arabia, located between the 
airport and the British barracks. When a lorry with British soldiers 
was driving past the barracks, they were fired upon, as a result of 
which nine Britons were killed. Policemen also fired upon the British 
barracks, killing and wounding several people. A British detachment 
managed to occupy a section of the barracks and sealed off an ammu- 
nition dump. Simultaneously, a troop of Armed Police of South 
Arabia, which guarded the FSA capital al-Ittihad, rose in rebellion. 
Windows were smashed and doors knocked out in government build- 
ings, with the Union Jack and the FSA flag torn down. After these 
events the frightened Federal Ministers beat a retreat. The Defence 
Minister reinstated four disgraced officers, intending with their help, 
and also with the help of the Minister for Internal Security, to estab- 
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lish order in the barracks, the Army and police stationed in different 
parts of the Colony. Only by convincing these officers, who took the 
side of the authorities, was it possible to bring back the rebel ASA 
detachment, which was quartered not far from Aden and was already 
on its way to the city.*” 

After that riots spilled into Crater, the main part of the city, sweep- 
ing the barracks of the Aden Armed Police. The NF skilfully used the 
rise of the anti-British sentiment. As a result of the work of NF agi- 
tators, the police barracks in Crater bristled with muzzles of machine- 
guns and submachine-guns — those inside them were ready for 
defence from a British attack, which was persistently bruited about. 
NF guerrillas at that time launched a gun-battle with British forces in 
the city. They also attacked a municipal prison, releasing hundreds of 
inmates. When a British patrol in three cars approached the police 
barracks, it was unexpectedly fired upon. Only one British soldier was 
left alive. On that day, similar incidents were taking place in Crater 
everywhere. As a result of organised actions of NF guerrillas the 
British had to leave Crater and two entrances to it were blocked. On 
a single day, 20 June, British troops lost 22 persons dead and 31 wound- 
ed. Simultaneously, the fighting did not cease in other districts of 
Aden as well. Thus the NF newspaper a/-Izbrir reported on 22 June on 
the operations of groups of Haras al-Futuwwah in the Aden port area. 

The attempt of the British to return to Crater met with failure. 
Naturally, the colonial authorities feared to undertake measures that 
would entail great losses among the civilian population, something 
which would have too serious consequences for them. The power of 
the National Front was effectively established in Crater. NF flags were 
hung everywhere. The buildings of Aden’s Legislative Council, the 
British Bank of the Middle East and some shops were burnt down. 

The capture of Crater by the National Front had exceptional reper- 
cussions not only in South Yemen but beyond it as well. The moral 
and political significance of that victory cannot be overestimated. It 
graphically testified to the inevitable end of the British colonial sys- 
tem in South Arabia, and of the Federal Government’s complete lack 
of any influence in the region whatsoever. The operation for the 
seizure of Crater also demonstrated the NF’s perfect mastery of the 
methods of urban guerrilla warfare. This victory ought not to be con- 
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sidered accidental: let us recall that attempts to capture Shaykh 
‘Uthman in April had shown that such operations were part of the 
NF’s intentions. The partisans, having once again proved their 
strength, left Crater after controlling it for 5 days. Only by landing 
from the air on Ra’s Marshag mountain, from which a very suitable 
road led to Crater, were the British able to regain that part of the 
city. By the end of June, after the arrival of 600 more enforcement 
troops to recapture Crater, the total number of the British troops was 
estimated by news agencies as 12,600.** It was announced that H. 
Trevelyan had recommended that the family members of all British 
military and civil servants leave Aden. 

As reported by ‘Umar, Crater was conquered by the ‘NF partisans 
and the servicemen of the Army and police supporting the National 
Front.’° According to him, ‘the movement of 20 June’ had two results 
important for NF progress towards its final objective — the mastery 
of the region. The first was the occupation of Crater for the longest 
possible period, which raised the morale of NF fighters in the hinter- 
land, strengthened their fighting capacity and assisted in rallying the 
masses around them. The second was the pressure exerted by junior 
officers and men on the senior officers to rid them of the most reac- 
tionary commanders, first and foremost, Commander Nasir Burayk 
‘Awlaqi, a plan that was at long last implemented.**° 

The colonial authorities launched a campaign of terror against the 
civilian population of Crater; however, they did not succeed in dis- 
covering guerrillas among them. The searches, beatings and persecu- 
tions caused universal anger. In one of the petitions sent by the inhab- 
itants to the High Commissioner, it was reported that during a search 
they were making, the British soldiers took away money and other 
valuables from the population.*” 

At the same time, the British were unable to punish those service- 
men and policemen. Thus, as stated by Trevelyan, though the British 
understood that the Aden Armed Police bore the greatest responsi- 
bility for the events in Crater, including the killings of Britons, not 
only could they not take punitive measures against it, but they could 
not even identify the ringleaders. Neither did they intend to disband 
that unit, as they did not want to assume police functions. The 
Federal Ministers warned the British that if they were to carry out 
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reprisals against the Aden policemen, there would be no Armed Police 
left in the region. So the authorities had to continue their ‘coopera- 
tion’ with the policemen that had shot at them.*” 

Concerning the June 1967 events, K. Trevaskis writes the following: 
‘In tribal eyes, this was a humiliating defeat for the British and an even 
more humiliating one for the Federal Government who had, as almost 
every Arab would have seen it, so perfidiously called in the allies of 
Israel against their fellow Arabs. This was the last and final nail in the 
federal coffin. With the non-Awlaqi majority of the Army against 
them, and the Awlagi minority busy reading the NLF (NF — V. N.) 
and FLOSY slogans on the walls about them, the Federal Govern- 
ment disintegrated.’*% 

A. Misri believes that, as a result of the June events, colonialism 
and the sultans suffered a defeat from both the NF and the Army and 
police.*** In his opinion, in the course of these events Great Britain 
understood that not only would the Army and police not defend the 
Federal Government, but they might take the side of the revolution, 
and then it changed its former strategy — to leave the region but leave 
behind a government comprised of traditional elements.*°’ However, 
as is well known, even before the June events the British had already 
tried to reorient themselves to FLOSY, so that these events caused 
not so much a change in the British strategy as new measures to be 
taken. Certainly, they showed the British the population’s massive dis- 
trust of the Federal Government. And it is not by chance that 
attempts were stepped up to set up a ‘broad-based government’, so as 
to bar the revolutionary organisations from coming to power in South 
Arabia. Among the new constitutional provisions advanced by the 
British, was the decision to appoint an ‘acting prime minister’ and 
prohibit anyone from combining the post of Federal Minister with 
the post of local wilayat ruler.*°° 

In July the colonial authorities continued their attempts to form a 
‘broad-based government’ with the help of Husayn Ali al-Bayumi. 
However, by the middle of July it had become fully clear that it would 
be impossible to arrange any cooperation between al-Bayumi and 
FLOSY or the NF. One of the political figures whom he engaged in 
the planned government retracted his consent, ‘alluding to the threats 
from FLOSY’, and another was abducted by the NF.*” When al- 
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Bayami finally submitted to the FSA Supreme Council seven candi- 
dates to the posts of Ministers of the provisional government, whom 
he managed to enlist, not only did the Supreme Council turn them 
down, but also stripped al-Bayumi of the powers of the prime minis- 
ter. Thus ended one more British attempt to bolster the Federal Gov- 
ernment. ‘We could do no more for them,’ Trevelyan wrote after- 
wards.*” 

Analysing the failure of al-Bayumi’s attempt to form a ‘broad-based’, 
representative government, one can indicate a number of reasons. 

One factor was the old antagonisms between Aden politicians and 
wilayat rulers. Furthermore, the Federal rulers feared that al-Bayami 
would bring to power people disagreeable to them and in the end 
deprive them of power. 

As far as the patriotic forces were concerned, none could begin to 
cooperate with a leader of the federation known for his loyalty to the 
British. Thus, back in early June the NF turned down a plan to create 
a sham broad-based government with the help of al-Bayaim1.*” 

In addition, the Supreme Council of the Federation rejected al- 
Bayumi and stripped him of his powers in the absence of Trevelyan, 
the author of that plan. At that time Trevelyan was in the UN, where 
he tried to persuade the Mission of the United Nations that the 
Federal Government was ready to cooperate with the patriotic forces 
and therefore it was necessary to resume work with all the political 
forces of the region. Having learned on his return about al-Baytmi’s 
ouster, he endeavoured to convince the Federal Ministers that they 
could not rule the South alone.*” Trevelyan told the Mission that six 
political forces could, in his opinion, enter a future independent gov- 
ernment, namely: the Federal rulers, FLOSY, the NF, the LSSA, the 
PORF and the ATUC (including the trade unions oriented to both 
FLOSY and the NF).*” 

After the June events, the position of the British became even more 
ageravated. The NF continued to escalate the partisan struggle in 
Aden. Mass political strikes that lasted in the Colony also caused great 
anxiety to the authorities.*” 

Inspired by success and nationwide support for their struggle, NF 
patriots proceeded to the implementation of the plan for a power 
takeover in the wilayats. 
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As a result of carefully organised armed actions, the NF scored 
important progress. On 22 June the Amir of Dali‘ Sha‘fal was arrested 
and the guerrilla bands headed by Ali Antar managed to take power 
in that Amirate. On 25 June Sha‘tb fell and the Shaykh and members 
of his family were arrested.*”? 

British troops stayed in the Western Protectorate only until 30 
June. According to the evacuation plan, a troop withdrawal from the 
Western Protectorate, as well as from the central part of South 
Yemen, started from late June, to be ended in August.** Thereby the 
colonialists handed over the function of guarding the power of the 
Federal rulers to ASA and the Police of South Arabia, on which the 
Federal rulers could no longer depend. ‘In June 1967 four battalions of 
the Federal Guard were merged with the Federal Army; the rest of the 
Federal Guard were amalgamated with the Civil and Armed Police.’*” 

The situation in the Eastern wilayats did not evoke enthusiasm 
among the British. Having no confidence in the Beduin Legion they 
financed, the British designed to disband it, but had not the heart to 
do it.4”° 

The analysis of NF attempts to capture Shaykh ‘Uthman in April 
1967, then the successful actions to seize Crater and the ensuing oper- 
ations in Dali‘ and Sha‘tb, shows that these actions were the start of 
new NF tactics that were essentially the main content of the fourth 
period of the national liberation movement and largely tipped the 
scale in favour of the NF. These tactics boiled down to a gradual lib- 
eration of the region by means of a consecutive seizure of power in its 
various parts. 

The British forces, which had not yet abandoned the hinterland 
regions at the time, could not prevent the capture of Dali‘ and Sha'tb. 
Later, up to 12 August, guerrillas did not occupy a single district. This, 
in A. Misri’s opinion, is explained, on the one hand, by the fact that 
the British, on returning to Crater, launched a campaign of cruel ter- 
ror against the population, and also imposed emergency measures to 
enforce security in the hinterland for the period of the evacuation of 
their troops to Aden, and, on the other, by the fact that after the 
British left, the patriots did not speed matters up, possibly so as to 
better prepare the operations for the capture of the wilayats. Besides, 
the ASA’s position was not yet fully cleared up, the sultans could still 
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offer resistance, while al-Bayami’s attempts to form a government had 
for some time in July continued to pose a certain danger. Then, in 
August the British finally ascertained that the support from the sul- 
tans was useless, while the sultans and amirs themselves realised that 
their days were numbered; many of them went abroad.*” The NF went 
on with a systematic campaign to seize power in the wilayats, starting 
with the region of Maflahi, which they captured on 12 August. 


The Liberation of the Hinterland Regions by the National Front 


In August 1967, the NF resumed actions for the liberation of the hin- 
terland regions with an added force. The first decisive NF victories on 
the internal fronts, being a direct outcome of the action for the cap- 
ture of Crater, not only exerted a great moral and political impact on 
the population of South Yemen, but also had a whole number of prac- 
tical results: they permitted in the future to advance from Dali‘ to the 
neighbouring wilayats and, besides, the guerrillas managed to seize a 
large consignment of weapons.*” 

August saw the liberation of Maflahi, Lahj, Dathinah, al-Awadhil, 
Zinjibar (Abyan), and Lower Yafi‘ (ji‘ar). With the capture of Abyan 
and Ji‘ar, the National Front cut off from Aden such regions as al- 
Awaligq, Bayhan and al-W4ahidi. 

At the same time, the colonial authorities undertook new manoeu- 
vres to salvage their positions in South Arabia. As a result of his visit 
to the UN, Trevelyan ensured the resumption of the work of the UN 
Mission, which for once preferred to work in Geneva. The Mission 
came to Geneva on 10 August and stayed there until 1 September. 
During that period the British continued to carry on a political game 
with it. Certain signs had emerged that the Mission was ready to 
recognise FLOSY as a possible representative of the South Yemeni 
people.*” Under pressure from the High Commissioner, its members 
agreed to meet the ‘representatives of the Western and Eastern 
Protectorate’ — a formulation which made it possible, as before, to 
refuse to recognise the Federal Government. Trevelyan also advised 
the Mission ‘not to ignore the NF’.*°° 

The British urged the Federal Ministers and the rulers of the 
Eastern wilayats, which did not form part of the Federation, to send 
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their delegations to Geneva. They knew the price of their stooges. 
With a great deal of sarcasm, Trevelyan describes the sultans and 
shaykhs dispatched by him to Geneva, as well as the Aden ministers: 
‘two of them went as representatives of a party which had been 
formed as a moderate party in earlier and more promising days, but 
which had now lost whatever support it had formerly enjoyed,’ while 
the third ‘declared himself to represent an Arab political movement in 
Beirut which had probably never heard of him.’** In the final analy- 
sis, the Mission ‘sat disconsolately in Geneva seeing no one except 
Lord Shackleton, the Federal Ministers whom they pretended did not 
exist as such, and the Rulers of the Eastern States, one a young man 
straight from an English school, one a tribal leader from the Hadram- 
awt and one a member of the tribal council of Mahrah, straight from 
the desert.’4”” 

The National Front called on the population of the region to a gen- 
eral strike in token of protest against the Mission’s meeting with the 
wilayat rulers.* Ignoring the UN Mission spelled its collapse and the 
failure of the plans of the British colonial authorities to manipulate 
international public opinion. FLOSY also refused to meet the 
Mission in protest against its contacts with the Federal rulers.*** The 
Popular Democratic Front of Hadramawt took a similar position.*” 

Meanwhile, the NF continued a gradual liberation of the hinter- 
land. By September, 12 wilayats out of 17 had been liberated. 

To gain control of the hinterland, the NF successfully used its influ- 
ence on the masses: great work was being carried out among the tribes 
and the peasantry. NF cells in the Army and police were functioning 
actively. Using nationwide support, the Liberation Army was scoring 
important victories with relatively low losses. The power takeover in 
the al-Qu‘ayti Sultanate was facilitated by the fact that the NF enlist- 
ed to its side the Beduin Legion, in which active organisational and 
political work had been conducted.**’ 

An important role in the mobilisation of the population to the 
side of the National Front was played by the circumstance that the 
NF’s struggle had an anti-feudal character. According to Ali Nasir 
Muhammad, ‘the revolution opened before the people a path towards 
the liberation from dual exploitation, from which it had been suffer- 
ing for so long.’4*” 
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After gaining power in the wilayats, the NF set up in the localities 
the Civil and Military People’s Committees, whose main functions 
were the maintenance of order and the administration in the dis- 
trict.*** In Hadramawt a Supreme People’s Committee of the National 
Front was formed in Mukalla. In accordance with a decree of that 
Committee, all property of the al-Qu‘ayti Sultan and his successors 
was to pass into the hands of the people’s power, the airfield was to be 
subordinated to the department of customs and ports, the payment of 
annual additions to the salaries of employees was resumed, while the 
sultan’s palace received the name of ‘the Palace of 14 October’ and was 
turned into a national museum.**? Other measures were also taken: a 
new Army was formed under a new command and the administrative 
machinery reorganised.*”° 

In a statement made in connection with the NF’s gaining power in 
Hadramawt, Q. al-Sha‘bi declared that in the al-Qu‘ayti Sultanate, 
along with the Supreme People’s Council set up to govern that region, 
the numerous committees for governing the six districts forming part 
of it, the committees for political education and orientation, as well 
as the Committees of the People’s Guard (al-Haras al-Sha‘bi) were 
opened.*” The documents of the period indicate that by autumn 1967 
the People’s Guard played an important role in keeping order in the 
liberated districts.*” 

In that period the NF was also trying to gain ultimate control over 
public organisations, where it had a decisive advantage. Thus at the 
ATUC congress on 9-15 August 1967, full support for the NF was 
voiced and a new Executive Bureau of seven persons elected, most of 
whom were NF members.*” At the end of October a statement of the 
ATUC Executive Bureau was published on the South Yemeni trade 
unions’ withdrawal from the ‘imperialist conference’ in Brussels,*”* 
which signified the South Yemeni trade unions’ final break with the 
trade-union movement. 

The NF planned operations in the hinterland regions, calculating 
to avoid large casualties, as Ali Nasir Muhammad wrote in his article 
‘The Specific Features of the Patriotic War in the Countryside in the 
Period of Armed Struggle’, seeking by seizing some districts, encir- 
cling others, and imposing control over communications, successfully 
to implement the plan of surrounding Aden by liberated districts. In 
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cases where the wilayat rulers with their families had already gone 
abroad (to Saudi Arabia), sensing the inevitability of their losing 
power, these districts could be conquered practically without fight- 
ing. In other cases the feudal rulers presented a stubborn resistance. 
For example, in the region of Abyan and Ji‘ar bloody battles were 
fought between the forces of the Liberation Army and the People’s 
Guard, on the one hand, and the sultans’ forces, on the other; the 
latter, having sustained huge losses, surrendered. ‘Ali Nasir Muham- 
mad notes the particular importance of the liberation, on 1 Sep- 
tember, of Bayhan and Wahidi, as these districts were of great strate- 
gic significance, while their rulers had considerable forces; in addition, 
‘Bayhan was the principal centre of British colonialism and its min- 
ions, as well as monarchists and Saudi agents plotting a conspiracy 
against the revolution of 26 September, since some of these districts 
bordered deserts close to Saudi Arabia and some areas of the YAR 
that were a target of the monarchists, like Harib and Ma’rib, were 
open.”*” 

The broad offensive operations in the hinterland and in Aden were 
evidence both of the mass support for the NF and of its increased 
combat skills. The documents of that time reveal that the NF paid 
great attention to guerrilla training and education. Here, for example, 
are some excerpts from a training regulations memo circulated among 
the guerrillas:*”° 

‘Do not think that service in the ranks of liberation troops is an idle 
pastime or adventure. This is a serious and responsible matter requir- 
ing great sacrifices, enormous responsibility, and the performance of 
most arduous and most dangerous tasks. Know and believe that your 
participation in the ranks of liberation troops is nothing else than a 
voluntary donation of efforts, sweat, sufferings, blood and money for 
the good of your native land and Allah... Take away arms from the 
enemy, learn to wield them yourself, be able to plan an attack against 
the adversary, to destroy him in the safest way for you and in the most 
courageous way.’ The a/-Iabrir newspaper reported that in the begin- 
ning of September both the fida’iyyin and the People’s Guard (al- 
Haras al-Sha‘bi) actively operated in Aden. It informed its readers 
that by 4 September the following districts of South Yemen had come 
under NF control: al-Fadli, Yafi‘, Dathinah, al-‘Awadhil, Lahyj, 
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Hawshabi, Dali‘, al-Hillah, and al-Sha‘tb. By 9 September the NF had 
already taken control of three-fourths of the whole territory of the 
region.*”’ 

The first issue of the National Front newspaper a/-Thawrtyy, which 
began to appear from 18 October 1967, published a bulletin of NF 
guerrilla operations in Aden for a little more than the first nine months 
of 1967. According to it, on certain days, for instance on 14 October, 
the guerrillas managed to conduct up to six operations. A total of 96 
operations were carried out, as a result of which the adversary’s losses 
added up to 356 killed and wounded, a plane and four vehicles. On the 
guerrilla side only one man lost his life.4” 

The first issue of a/-Thawriyy greeted the population with the fall 
of the last South Arabian ruler (the island of Socotra alone had not yet 
been liberated) — the Sultan of Mahrah arrested by the guerrillas, and 
with the creation in that eastern portion of South Yemen of People’s 
Committees which governed the district under the NF flag.*”” Pub- 
lished in that issue was also a bulletin of the liberation of the hinter- 
land: (See table, right.) 

The towns of al-Aw4liq remained the last bulwark of the South 
Arabian feudal aristocracy. 27 November saw the capture of al-Sa‘id, 
the capital of the Upper al-Awaliq Shaykhdom, 29 November that of 
Nisab, the capital of the Upper al-‘Awaliq Sultanate,””” and 30 Novem- 
ber, on the day of the proclamation of independence, an NF troop, 
landing on the island of Socotra, took control of the last portion of 
South Yemen that had remained unliberated.””’ 

The liberation of the hinterland by the NF played a key role both 
in winning support from the entire population of South Yemen and in 
consolidating its position vis-a-vis the colonial authorities and the 
South Arabian Army, as well as FLOSY, with collisions between it and 
the NF in 1967 growing into a civil war. 


Victory over FLOSY 


The antagonism between the NF and FLOSY was not a surprise or an 
accident, flowing from the entire experience of these organisations’ 
coexistence. Its growing into a civil war in 1967 was caused by the 
behaviour of FLOSY and PORF leaders and the fact that FLOSY 
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District Date of Power | Results 


Takeover 


Maflahi The Shaykh has been arrested 
Lahj 13 August The ruling family has fled | 


Dathinah 13 August The Shaykh has fled | 


Awadhil 27 August The ruling family has fled 


ul 


28 August The ruling family has fled + 
Lower Yafi' 28 August The Sultan and members of | 


his family have been arrested 


Upper Yafi‘ 2 September The Shaykhs have been | 


arrested 
The Shaykhdom 


2 September The Shaykh and members of 
of ‘Aqrabi his family have been arrested 
Lower al-‘Awaliq 9 September The ruler (Na’ib) and others 
have been arrested 


al-Qu‘ayti 16 September | The Sultan has been expelled 
Bayhan 18 September | The Sharif and his son have 
fled to Saudi Arabia 
Harib (in the 19 September | The monarchists have been 
YAR) expelled 
al-Kathiri 2 October The Sultan and his henchmen | 
have been expelled Z 


Mahrah 14 October The Sultan and his henchmen 
have been arrested | 


increasingly lost ground in the region to the National Front, thereby 
losing hope of coming to power. 

J. Paget remarked that the withdrawal of the Egyptian troops from 
the YAR and ‘Nasir’s loss of influence’ in June 1967 facilitated the 
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weakening of FLOSY, which was dependent on Egypt, and simultane- 
ously the strengthening of the NF’”* It is immaterial what reasons the 
British officer cited to explain the weakening of FLOSY’s positions in 
Aden by mid-1967; it is of the essence that this weakening was ascer- 
tained by him — it was not long before that the British believed that 
both organisations had roughly equal chances in Aden.” 

The latest events that contributed to the fanning of enmity was an 
explosion near the house of Makkawi, which was attributed to the 
NF, FLOSY’s attempts to set up a government-in-exile without con- 
sultation with the NF, as well as clashes between the adherents of 
both Fronts during the visit of the UN Mission.*°* A breakout of the 
civil war was likewise encouraged by the numerous provocations of 
the enemies of the national liberation movement. At last, the June 
events, which showed that it was the National Front that would most 
likely have to resolve the future fate of the region, became the final 
factor that spurred the FLOSY leadership to reckless actions. 

In other words, the NF’s June success caused panic among 
FLOSY’s ambitious leaders, who sought to prevent the consolidation 
of its positions. Referring to this question, ‘A. F. Isma‘ll writes the fol- 
lowing: ‘At a time when we were holding Crater,.. FLOSY members 
killed Abd al-Nabi Madram, one of the leaders of the fida@’iyytin in our 
organisation, and attempted to destroy others. Thus in July that year 
arose the first fratricidal war, in which dozens of fighters and innocent 
civilians lost their lives. This war ended in an agreement between the 
two sides on its termination. However, the spirit of animosity and 
revenge persisted, and both the military and the civil NF leadership 
continued to be persecuted with the aim of its annihilation.”” 

After the killing of Madram the NF detained four FLOSY mem- 
bers, accusing them of murder. 

As stated by ‘Umar, the civil war between the NF and FLOSY 
began in the closest suburb of Aden, Dar Sa‘d, after FLOSY squadrons 
unexpectedly attacked the positions of the NF, which seized govern- 
ment buildings and declared that the city was under its control.” 

In the first skirmishes with the NF in July 1967 FLOSY sustained 
defeat. The death in a car crash in Sanaa of one of its military leaders, 
former NF member Abdallah al-Maj‘ali also exerted a demoralising 
influence on FLOSY?°” 
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Explosive clashes also continued during the NF power takeover in 
the hinterland regions, as that process excited FLOSY leaders’ partic- 
ular apprehensions. When Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif and Muhammad 
Ahmad al-Bishi returned after the liberation of Musaymir, they were 
detained by a troop, as a result of which the NF leadership lodged a 
categorical demand for FLOSY to release them.*™* 

At the same time, the NF and FLOSY did not renounce the idea of 
patriotic unity, which, however, each Front conceived in its own way. 
The question of patriotic unity was repeatedly posed during 1967. 
However, the negotiations between the NF and FLOSY delegations 
that took place in May that year ended without result. Right up to the 
seizure of Crater, the leaders of the Liberation Front advanced the 
demand that FLOSY be recognised as the only representative of the 
South Yemeni people and, hence, the competent negotiator with 
Britain. However, after the June events, when FLOSY leaders had 
acknowledged the change in the balance of power in favour of the NF, 
they began to display greater desire to resume talks with the NF’°’ 
Cairo.and the Arab League now also demanded this. 

Having scored a decisive success in liberating the hinterland 
regions, on 2 September 1967 the NF organised a press conference in 
Zinjibar, where its representatives declared that the National Front, 
which had liberated the greater part of districts and was prepared to 
liberate others from feudal regimes, was the only legitimate represen- 
tative of the people of South Yemen and that there were no other 
patriotic forces which could represent the people, as the people con- 
firmed its confidence in the NF, and therefore the British had to enter 
into negotiations with the NF and hand over power to it.” The NF 
also expressed its agreement to admit into its ranks those FLOSY 
members who had renounced the idea of reinstating the amirs and 
other rulers ‘who had enriched themselves at the expense of the toil- 
ing people’.” 

Attempts were made in Cairo to work out some formula of patri- 
otic unity in order to negotiate with Britain on the granting of inde- 
pendence, with the Arab League to mediate in that process. 
‘However,’ Isma‘ll explains, ‘what was occurring in Cairo differed from 
what was really taking place in the region. In early September 1967, 
elements from FLOSY threw a grenade from a car window into a 
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group of NF military leaders near the residence of the leadership, in 
the al-Hashimi quarter in Shaykh ‘Uthman, and opened fire on them, 
resulting in some people killed and wounded.’ 

‘In consequence of this incident, the second fratricidal war broke 
out,” which swept mostly the Fifth Province and the Lahj region. As 
for other regions, FLOSY had no conspicuous influence. So, this war 
ended in favour of the NF.”” 

A regular provocation on FLOSY’s part took place soon after the 
British had left Shaykh ‘Uthman and the Liberation Front apparently 
pinned its hopes on capturing the city. The unexpected attack led to 
bitter skirmishes between FLOSY and NF forces, which went on for 
three days."* When FLOSY leaders felt that they were finally losing 
their positions, they began to transport from the YAR to. the South 
the forces of an Army they were setting up in the North, which 
engaged the NF armed units in Dali‘, al-Awadhil and other places. On 
this occasion the NF was forced to address several telegrams to Nasir. 
But FLOSY leaders did not wish to renounce their ideas on the future 
arrangement of the region. Thus at a meeting with the UN Mission 
they continued to insist on their position.” 

Especially intransigent towards the NF were certain leaders of the 
PORF who had tribal roots, felt belligerently disposed and brooked 
no-one’s superiority over themselves. They provoked animosity bet- 
ween the NF leadership and Nasir in every way possible. Thus in one 
of its statements the NF expressed anger in relation to a PORF leaflet 
‘distorting the NF position concerning the arrest of a number of its 
members by the Egyptian agencies in Ta‘izz.’ The statement read, in 
particular: As for the Egyptian agencies in Ta‘izz and the alleged 
doubts about Cairo’s revolutionary leadership, this claim is a sheer 
slander. We have never had doubts about Cairo... we believe Cairo to 
be the centre of the pan-Arab struggle and a citadel of the Arab rev- 
olution.’”° 

Thus the NF did not want to quarrel with Cairo and sought to 
avoid any aggravation of relations. On the other hand, the Egyptians, 
more and more assured of the growing power of the NF with every 
passing day, allowed al-Sha‘bi and other figures of the foreign leader- 
ship to leave Cairo, aware that this was a lesser evil than the young 
radicals from among the ‘internal leaders’. 
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Despite the new war, attempts to achieve unity continued. The 
people condemned the fratricidal fighting between FLOSY and the 
NF; in addition, steps towards reconciliation were undertaken by the 
UAR and the Arab League, and the Army of South Arabia (ASA) 
likewise wanted it.’ The ASA Command, in particular, applied 
efforts to stop the second, September war between the Fronts. The 
talks that took place on 11-13 September resulted in an agreement on 
a ceasefire in Shaykh ‘Uthman, cessation of the use of force in the 
future, terrorist acts against each other and other provocative actions, 
and on the restoration of normal life in Shaykh ‘Uthman, al-Manstrah 
and al-Qahirah, release of prisoners from among members of the 
Fronts, formation of a commission on reconciliation from Army rep- 
resentatives, as well as a joint commission for control over the obser- 
vance of this agreement.*” 

Under pressure from Saudi Arabia, the Arab League in September 
1967 formed a special commission of five members ‘to study ways and 
means of achieving patriotic unity in South Yemen’.”” FLOSY agreed 
to meet the commission, while the NF refused to do so, setting out 
the reasoning of its decision in a telegram sent on 17 September to 
Arab League Secretary-General ‘Abd al-Khaliq Hastinah, which read, 
in part:”° ‘We have received your invitation to come to the Arab 
League on 28 September to discuss the problems of the South. It has 
become known to us that invitations have also been sent to the sul- 
tans and the corrupt parties that have quit the stage, like the League 
and the party of al-Baytimi, which only serve colonialism and abet the 
exploitation of the people. Our people has done away with them, and 
even colonialism itself could not defend these forces from the blows 
of revolution and regenerate them... We demand from the Arab 
League that it recognise only the forces of armed revolution as the 
only representatives of the people and call off the conference with the 
sultans and corrupt parties. A renewed attempt to recognise the sul- 
tans and corrupt parties, like the LSSA and the party of al-Bayumi, 
will arouse disagreement and resistance on the part of the people.’ 

‘The NF is the main force of the South, and if you want to achieve 
unity and a patriotic alliance between the Fronts in order to withstand 
the enemy and resolve the problems of this crucial stage, then negoti- 
ations between the NF and FLOSY must be held in one of the liber- 
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ated areas of the South with the participation of an Arab League rep- 
resentative.’ 

This telegram testified both to the NF’s intransigent attitude to- 
wards cooperation with sultans and bourgeois collaborationists and to 
its desire to make another attempt to settle the conflict with FLOSY. 
Later the NF consented to the holding of such a meeting in one of the 
Arab states.” 

Representatives of the two Fronts signed a joint statement in Cairo, 
which expressed the two sides’ mutual agreement to cease fire by the 
morning of 27 September, to release prisoners of the other Front, as 
well as to open negotiations on patriotic unity, the formation of a pro- 
visional government to which Great Britain would hand over power, 
the elaboration of a joint programme of action for the transitional 
period and the drafting of a new constitution.” 

The negotiations in Cairo opened on 1 October. *’ The NF delega- 
tion was headed by Qahtan al-Sha‘bi (by that time he had become 
Chairman of the Executive Council of the NF General Leadership) 
and the FLOSY delegation by ‘Abd al-Qawi Makkawi. The NF dele- 
gation also included the member of the Executive Council of the NF 
General Leadership ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll, and members of the NF 
General Leadership Faysal Abd al-Latif and Muhammad Ahmad al- 
Bishi.*** 

In order to show its future negotiating position, the NF on the day 
of the talks’ opening published a statement on the reasons for its dif- 
ferences with FLOSY. It said that the NF understood revolution as: 


- liberation of the people and the liquidation of the old regime; 

- the overthrow of the power of amirs, sultans and shaykhs; 

- the redemption of the honour and freedom of the oppressed 
majority. 


As far as FLOSY were concerned, it, as stated by the NF, sought 
only to gain power and did not seek these objectives.” In conse- 
quence, the two-week negotiations brought no results. 

Meanwhile, the NF took control of Hadramawt and encircled the 
wilayats of al-Awaliq and al-Wahidi, which had declared their support 
for FLOSY; however, the NF was preparing for the seizure of power 
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in them, believing them to be the last bulwark of feudalism in South 
Arabia.*° 

In that tense situation, when it became evident that the NF would 
soon liberate all the portions of South Yemen, on 20 October a group 
of Army officers who were FLOSY adherents made a statement 
accusing the British authorities and the Army Command of support- 
ing the NF with an aim of strangling FLOSY. This event provoked an 
ageravation of the struggle in the Army. 

At that period, when talks were in progress in Cairo, the British 
Government transmitted a report that on 2 November it would make 
an extremely inportant statement on South Arabia. In response, the 
leaders of the two organisations hastened to declare on 1 November 
that they reached a preliiminary understanding, though nothing was 
said about its content. 

On 2 November Britain’s Foreign Secretary announced in the 
House of Commons his government’s decision to grant independence 
to South Yemen before the pre-set term, namely at the end of 
November 1967.” This was associated with the acute financial crisis 
that was gripping Britain, as a result of which the British pound was 
devalued a second time, the country was experiencing difficulties due 
to economic sanctions imposed against it by the Arab states after the 
Israeli June aggression, and the fall of British prestige in the Middle 
East. The British statement came as a complete surprise to the South 
Yemeni patriotic movement. 

In the evening of that day, bitter skirmishes between FLOSY and 
NF troops broke out in Aden and its suburbs. NF leaders accused 
FLOSY of violating the ceasefire agreement and called on the NF del- 
egation to break off negotiations and leave Cairo. The Army also 
declared FLOSY the instigator of the collision.” 

The new, third civil war broke out in the evening of 2 November, 
when a group of FLOSY fighters attacked five young NF activists 
near the entrance to the headquarters of the National Front in Shaykh 
‘Uthman. The provocation gave rise to a regular encounter. According 
to S. ‘Umar, FLOSY, having finally lost the hinterland regions, staked 
on Aden, resolving to compensate for its defeat in the wilayats by tak- 
ing power in Aden. To counteract this, the NF had to use the same 
methods as those utilised by FLOSY. 
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The new encounter lasted for five days. During this time the NF 
captured all the suburbs of Aden — Shaykh ‘Uthman, Dar Sa‘d, al- 
Qahirah — and by the fifth day it had surrounded FLOSY’s last 
stronghold, al-Mansirah, on all sides. 

By that time, the infighting in the South Arabian Army and Police 
had reached the highest pitch. Junior officers and men who support- 
ed the NF supplied it with arms and ammunition, as well as taking 
part in some combat operations of the National Front, put pressure 
on senior officers to make them renounce their neutral position, 
‘declare their support for the NF and join its struggle.””” The crucial 
role in changing the position of the Army leadership was played by the 
circumstance that by the close of the five-day war between FLOSY 
and the NF it ascertained that the NF had finally gained control over 
the situation; by that time the forces of the Liberation Army and the 
People’s Guard had established complete control over Lahj, which 
used to link FLOSY forces in Aden with Ta‘izz. On the last day of the 
civil war, 6 November, the Army sided with the NF. Its units entered 
al-Manstrah, from where they dislodged a FLOSY force after a 15- 
minute battle. In the evening of the same day the leaders of the South 
Arabian Army and Police published a statement on their recognition 
of and support for the National Front. Changes in the Army Com- 
mand were also effected. Colonel Husayn ‘Uthman Ashshal, who 
cooperated with the NF, became its commander.” 

The Army’s passing over to the NF side signalled the final collapse 
of FLOSY and PORF forces (true, two PORF units had by that time 
passed over to the NF side). PORF forces had most actively fought 
against the NF. In the beginning of the events they had occupied sev- 
eral positions and then mounted a desperate attempt to take control 
over the strategically important territory from Lahj to Shaykh 
‘Uthman. When ASA took the side of the NF, its command accused 
FLOSY leadership of inability to instil order in the forces under its 
command. PORF commanders rejected the Army’s demand to leave 
the areas it occupied, after which ASA units entered al-Manstrah and 
finally resolved the fate of the battle in favour of the NF” 

According to a British assessment, during the November clashes 
between FLOSY and the NF about a hundred people were killed and 
about three hundred wounded in three days alone. The South Arabian 
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Army, which after its passing over to the NF side began to call itself 
the Arab Armed Forces of Occupied South Yemen, thereby dissociat- 
ing itself from the Federation, lost six people killed and ten wounded. 
Although the British expected that the proclamation by the Army of 
support for the NF would cause a split in it, this did not happen. Only 
ten Awlaqi officers, including four lieutenant colonels, together with 
a group of soldiers who were fellow tribesmen, left for their region on 
7 November.” 

On 6 November, the British High Commissioner enunciated the 
recognition of the NF as the only legitimate representative of the 
South Yemeni people (only a week earlier the British Government had 
recognised both Fronts as representatives of the people). The Army 
called upon the NF and the British Government to open negotiations 
on the granting of independence as soon as possible. In response, 
FLOSY leadership accused the Army and the NF of a conspiracy with 
colonialism. FLOSY members began to leave the region, while their 
supporters began to be expelled from the Army and Police.’ 


The Role of the South Arabian Army 


In order to understand the role played by the ASA in November 1967 
and clarify all the reasons for the change in its position, one has to 
examine this question separately and revert to summer 1967. A study 
of this problem requires the introduction of sources which have not 
been tapped so far. 

A systematic conquest of the hinterland by the National Front 
greatly destabilised the colonial regime. The traditional rulers were 
swept away. The British could no longer orient themselves towards 
FLOSY, as they were frightened by the spectre of a pro-Nasir South 
Arabia. Then the colonial authorities tried to stake on one more force 
— the Army. 

Let us address the standpoint of the leader of the NF’s ‘internal’ 
wing: 

‘In connection with the new march of events and the growth of 
public support for the NF, the British colonialists sensed that the bal- 
ance of forces would tomorrow tilt in favour of the NF and that the 
sultan regime and the Federal pseudostate were in an unenviable con- 
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dition, as many hinterland regions found themselves under NF con- 
trol; in addition, the NF’s fight against FLOSY also ended in its 
favour.’ 

‘When Britain saw that the situation was progressing to such a 
finale, it tried to dispose of its last card. This was the Army. Britain 
(through the ASA Commander-in-Chief al-Babakri) posed before it 
the question of handing over power to it. Thereby it wanted to send 
out a feeler on whether the Army was prepared for it. Even if it found 
itself unprepared, Britain would push it towards a collision with the 
NF. And at that time the NF was in such a military and political con- 
dition which enabled the Front to resist the military leadership, as its 
organisational influence also extended to soldiers and junior officers.’ 

‘Having realised the new colonialist plan, the NF published a polit- 
ical statement warning the Army of the danger of the adoption of that 
plan. And indeed, the Army Command refused to accede to power.”* 
Moreover, the Army Command, which saw the force of the NF and 
its popularity, had only two alternatives: to take the side of the NF or 
parricide. It chose the former. Britain believed that the support of the 
National Front by the Army would become that very ‘mine’ that 
would explode it along the way towards national independence and 
make the country dependent on neocolonialism. And indeed, the 
events that followed the attempted putsch of 20 March and the 
movement of 14 May (1968 — V. N.) showed what place Britain 
assigned to the Army.”” 

Still the question of why the Federal Army sided with the NF on 6 
November was not so simple. The most simple but incorrect answer 
would be the following: the Army did so on orders of the British. And 
this was sometimes followed by an erroneous conclusion: as the Army 
was a colonial organisation, the NF acted in the British interests.°° 

The leaders of the PDU, analysing the passing of the South Arabian 
Army over to the NF side, noted the following factors: NF populari- 
ty and its growing clout in the hinterland regions; the fall of the pres- 
tige of FLOSY, which mostly relied on Cairo’s support, especially 
after the Six-Day War; the comprehension by the officers from al- 
Awaliq of the fact that further support for FLOSY meant a continued 
fratricidal war, in which the Army would also be involved and during 


which much blood would be shed. 
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In the process, PDU leaders believed, there was no doubt that the 
British seemingly advised their people in the Army to join the NF, 
judging that the conflict between the NF and Cairo would continue 
even after independence, a fact that would draw the National Front 
closer to the British or at least weaken it, and judging also that the 
sole accession to power of either Front would retain the factors of ten- 
sion and increase chances for the resumption of struggle between 
them in the future, which would help the British agents in the Army 
to seize power.*’ 

It should be pointed out that the South Arabian Army’s passing 
over to the NF side was facilitated by one more circumstance. As 
FLOSY did not expect to come to power in an independent South 
Arabia, it began to set up in South Yemen its own regular army, 
trained by the Egyptians (the greater part of it was made up of natives 
of the YAR), which after the British departure from Aden, and the 
coming to power of any government that was not suitable for it, was 
ready to replace it with a FLOSY government. If FLOSY nevertheless 
managed to take over the reins of government from the British, it, 
enjoying no support in the South Arabian Army, would in all likeli- 
hood replace it, at any rate partly, by this new Army set up by it in the 
North. Trevelyan reports that the strength of that FLOSY Army sta- 
tioned in the North amounted to 1.2 thousand men.” 

Reverting to the fact that the British decided to support the NF, 
wrongfully perceiving in it the weakest master of South Yemen in 
prospect, one should address the testimony of the colonial officials 
themselves. 

Trevaskis remarks: “The apparent intention of the Egyptian pro- 
moters of disorder had been to engage the services of tribal freeboot- 
ers, under the label of the National Liberation Front, to do the fight- 
ing while the PSP carried on the political struggle. Also, rusticating in 
the Yemen, there was a small group of minor tribal leaders with griev- 
ances or ambitions, allied with the PSP as its tribal wing, under the 
title of the Organisation for the Liberation of Southern Yemen. 
When Makawee (Makkawi — V. N.) and al Asnaj (al-Asnaj — V. N.) 
and other PSP leaders withdrew to Cairo, it was decided to merge 
all three organisations under the old PSP leadership, with the new 
title of the Front for the Liberation of Southern Yemen.””’ Being an 
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expert in the South Arabia of times gone by, ‘Irevaskis failed to grasp 
the new balance of forces. But it is significant how the Egyptian 
scenario of the South Yemeni revolution was evaluated: to the 
National Front the fighting, to the PSP and the tribal chiefs politics 
and power. Setting aside the question of the degree of accuracy of 
such an evaluation, let us note that it played its part in that the British 
apparently did not fear the rise to power of the ‘ragamuffins and 
brawlers’ from the NF and were no doubt sure that their ‘anarchic’ 
rule, devoid of support from other Arab countries, would be short- 
lived and that a regime loyal to London would again return to South 
Arabia. 

There were a lot of rumours concerning the so-called eventual 
British reorientation towards the NF. One of the LSSA leaders, 
‘Abdallah al-Jabiri, tells of an occasion that, in his conception, cor- 
roborates the main thesis of his book South Arabia in the Years of Trial: 
the British cooperated with the NF, helped it and even supplied it 
with arms. On 1 July 1967 the house of the Federal Minister of 
Information ‘Abd al-Rahmaan Jurjurah in al-Ittihad was fired at. When 
Arab soldiers from the Security Forces surrounded the house, they 
found two jeeps near it, in one of which Deputy Security Minister, the 
Englishman Daly was sitting, who, as it turned out, had actually 
directed the shooting. In response to inquiries by the officer in charge 
of the soldiers, Daly reminded him that he was one of the heads of the 
ministry from whose payment office he was touching his salary.’*° 
Certainly, al-Jabiri’s account cannot be taken on trust without verifi- 
cation. However, it nevertheless reflects certain phenomena: first, the 
possible actions of the Security Forces aimed at fanning animosity 
between the NF and FLOSY and furthering a quicker change of the 
balance of forces in the country; second, a break between the British 
on the one hand and the traditional wilayat rulers and LSSA leaders 
on the other, i. e. with all those politicians for whom Saudi Arabia 
remained the only hope; third, the unwillingness of the British to 
countenance an agreement with those South Arabian forces which 
enjoyed support on the part of any strong Arab state whatsoever (the 
NF did not represent such a force, and the British, as has been men- 
tioned before, looked forward to the NF’s swift fall if it came to 
power). 
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Some organs of the Egyptian press at that time were openly writing 
that London wanted power in South Arabia to be handed over to any 
force that would overtly or covertly oppose Cairo." The South 
Yemeni revolutionaries sharply condemned such publications of the 
Egyptian press.>” 

Analysing the question of the Army, it should be recalled that the 
NF had adherents not only among soldiers and junior officers but also 
among senior officers of the Army and Police. Among them were 
Colonel ‘Abdallah Salih Sab‘ah — the head of the South Arabian 
Police, Colonel ‘Abdallah Mujawwar, Colonel al-Amni — ASA Chief 
of Intelligence and an al-‘Awaliq tribesman at that. Among the senior 
Army officers there were not merely ‘allies’ but MAN members, peo- 
ple of nationalist convictions, in particular Colonel Ahmad Salih 
Abduh* — a tribesman of Dali‘, Colonel Ahmad Hajib, Major al- 
Hasani and some others. 

In general, the NF’s left wing clearly understood that the Army was 
but a temporary fellow-traveller of the revolution and that a future 
confrontation was inevitable. 

Despite a certain preparedness of the British to the events, the 
Army’s passing over to the NF side was nonetheless a distressing blow 
to the prestige of the colonial authority. 

With the fall of the Federal Government and the loss of the Army’s 
loyalty, Trevaskis points out, the whole customary order in the South 
came crashing down. The patron of South Arabian sultans draws a 
sombre conclusion: “The oldest traditional ruler of all, Anarchy, was 
back on his throne.”“4 

Nevertheless, November became for South Yemen and the NF a 
month of the conquest of independence. 


Negotiations with Britain and the Achievement of Political Independence 


In early November 1967, the NF scored three major successes. First, 
the National Front conquered all the districts of South Yemen save 
Aden. Second, the NF defeated FLOSY. Third, it won over the Army 
to its side. Only one enemy remained: the colonial authority. 

Having achieved such important victories, the NF demanded that 
Britain not only recognise it as the only legitimate representative of 
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the people of South Yemen, but immediately open talks with it on the 
transfer of power to the NF. Pending an answer from the British 
Government, the NF leaders, in order to demonstrate their good will, 
declared a ceasefire in the war against the authorities for a three-day 
period, starting from 8 November. Without getting an answer for too 
long, on 11 November the National Front resumed military actions in 
Aden with added force. For eleven months of 1967, during which the 
British were still in South Yemen, 44 British servicemen and nine 
civilians, on British evidence, were killed by guerrillas, and, respec- 
tively, 337 and 34 wounded. For their part, British troops killed 119 and 
wounded 123 local residents. On the data which the British deem to 
be imprecise, for the same period as a result of the civil war between 
the Fronts no fewer than 250 people were killed and no fewer than 
800 wounded.” 

On 13 November, the British Government expressed its agreement 
to enter into negotiations with the NF, and next day proclaimed that 
British forces would leave Aden not on 30 but on 29 November.**° 

At that time the British had no direct contact with NF leaders and 
carried on talks with them through the senior Army officers who 
played the role of intermediaries.**’ Trevelyan gives the following 
interpretation of the events. According to him, the British desired to 
start negotiations as soon as possible and therefore proposed that 
they be opened on 16 November. The Army agreed with this propos- 
al; however, the NF leaders turned it down, as they feared that they 
would not be able to reach Geneva until 20 November. At long last, 
the terms proposed by the NF were accepted. 

A certain obstacle for the NF was that the UN Mission on South 
Arabia, which could not grasp the situation and acted in the spirit of 
very general decisions of that international organisation, stood as 
before for the creation in South Arabia of a ‘broad-based government 
with the participation of both patriotic organisations’..“” A report 
submitted by the UN Mission on 20 November said that the creation 
of an independent state on the basis of only one Front would 
inevitably lead to a civil war.°° The NF leadership undertook a num- 
ber of diplomatic steps so as to inform the Security Council of the 
true state of events in South Yemen. Political activity to clarify the 
situation in the region to Arab public opinion was also carried on. 
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Simultaneously, the NF had already been performing certain func- 
tions of central power in the region. On 10 November it began to pub- 
lish al-Jaridah al-Rasmiyyah (The Official Gazette). In the first issue it 
made public a number of laws, whose observance the NF demanded 
from the whole population. In particular, the Aden inhabitants who 
bore arms by permission of the colonial authorities were ordered to 
hand them over to the NF headquarters in Shaykh ‘Uthman.*” The 
NF also issued a number of other decrees, including those of an eco- 
nomic character.” 

At a press conference held before the beginning of the talks in 
Geneva, Chairman of the NF Executive Council Qahtan al-Sha‘bi 
made a statement consisting of ten items, in which the NF position 
concerning the negotiations was set out. The head of the NF delega- 
tion noted that the NF rejected any military or defence agreement 
with Britain and participation in a military bloc; did not recognise any 
treaty concluded between the British with the sultans and the Federal 
Government; and insisted on according financial aid with no strings 
attached and on the handing over to the revolutionary government of 
the property of the British Army in the Colony.” In Sayf al-Dali‘t’s 
replies to questions of foreign correspondents at the same period it 
was confirmed that the future government would establish diplomat- 
ic relations with Britain, and would guarantee the security of all for- 
eign citizens, including the British specialists at the oil refinery in 
Little Aden. Besides, the NF would cease any actions against the 
British with the beginning of the talks; in the process, any provoca- 
tions on the part of FLOSY were excluded, since the NF had taken 
the situation in the region under its full control and cleared it of 
FLOSY supporters.””* 

The Arab friends of FLOSY made one last attempt to return it to 
the political arena at a time when negotiations between the delega- 
tions of Great Britain and the National Front had already started in 
Geneva. The YAR Government addressed a proposal to the NF and 
FLOSY to start talks on patriotic unity in Sanaa, demanding at the 
same time to stop the Geneva negotiations and form a joint delega- 
tion of the NF and FLOSY-°” 

Lord Shackleton, who headed the British delegation at the negoti- 
ations, met NF representatives in Geneva on 22 November. The NF 
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delegation was headed by al-Sha‘bi and included F. Abd al-Latif, S. al- 
Dali‘i, Ismail and M. al-Bishi. The negotiations continued until 27 
November. The British, who had expected-to see ‘revolutionary fight- 
ers, not politicians’, were impressed by the seriousness of NF leaders. 
They were surprised by the fact that the NF delegation was well pre- 
pared for the talks, possessed documentation on all questions and 
manifested a constructive, business-like approach to their discussion. 
Shackleton noted that NF leaders were ‘figures of high standing’ 
The negotiations proceeded rather quietly. 

One of the most complex problems was that of islands, which the 
NF considered inalienable parts of South Yemen: Kamaran, Perim, 
Socotra and Kuria Muria. The proposal which the British Foreign 
Secretary made at the UN (to internationalise Perim, which controls 
the Strait of Bab al-Mandab), did not find support. After that, the 
British, who had promised to take the will of the island inhabitants 
into consideration, held a referendum and declared that the popula- 
tion of all the islands opted for joining South Yemen, except for the 
population of Kuria Muria, which opted for Muscat, to which it was 
closer in all respects.>” 

Another complex problem was the financial aid rendered by 
Britain. The British refused to grant aid to the NF Government to the 
tune earlier promised to the Federal Government, and agreed in the 
course of six months to deliver to it a sum equal to £12 million, so that 
later they could continue negotiations on rendering additional aid on 
condition that the new Government would guarantee the security of 
foreigners and their property.** Nonetheless, all questions were agreed 
upon and the delegations managed to come to terms.’ 

Before the evacuation the British abolished the state of emergency 
in the Colony imposed in 1963, released all political prisoners (a ship 
chartered by the International Red Cross brought a group of the most 
active FLOSY members to Egypt, as they were afraid of revenge by 
NF fighters) and dispatched from Aden to Britain all the officials of 
the Security Forces, also concerned for their fate.*°° 

On 28 November Humphrey Trevelyan stood on the steps of a 
plane that was to take him to Britain, while the Royal Marine Band of 
the aircraft carrier HMS Eagle was playing ‘Fings Ain’t Wot They 
Used to Be’ — a melody ‘hardly traditional, but not perhaps inappro- 
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priate’, remarks J. Paget.*” At 15 o’clock local time on 29 November, 
Lieutenant Colonel Day Morgan, whose fate it was to be the last 
British military man in South Yemen, boarded the last British plane in 
Khormaksar. From that moment till midnight, the British domination 
in South Yemen was represented only by HMS Albion navigating in 
its territorial waters. And after midnight a red-white-black flag of 
independence was raised over the new-born People’s Republic of 
South Yemen (PRSY). 

On the same day the NF delegation returned to Aden by a special- 
ly chartered plane, which was for security reasons forbidden to land 
anywhere in the Middle East, except Beirut or Asmara” 
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CHAPTER 1 


Declaration of Independence of the People’s Republic of South 
Yemen and Polarisation of Forces within the NF’ (1967-1968) 


The proclamation of independence of South Yemen and the creation 
of a new government of the National Front, headed by Qahtan al- 
Sha‘bi, crowned the persistent, four-year struggle of the South Yem- 
enis for national independence under NF leadership. However, the 
political organisation that came to power constituted a conglomerate 
of diverse social and political forces, which predetermined the start of 
an acute internal struggle over the choice of the path of development. 
This process was aggravated by the fact that in the latest period of 
independence struggle the ‘foreign’ NF leaders got back into their 
positions, and it was from among them that the government was 
mostly formed. The cleavage, well under way in the NF in the course 
of the first months of the PRSY’s existence, led to the NF’s virtual 
split into the right, moderate and the left, radical wings. 


The Government of Qabtan al-Sha‘bi — Hopes and Disappointments 


Thus on 30 November 1967 the independent People’s Republic of 
South Yemen was born. On that day the General Command of the 
Political Organisation of the National Front (PONF) made a state- 
ment in which the NF was proclaimed the supreme power in the 
young republic. It also reported that a presidential form of govern- 
ment was being instituted in the republic and that the NF appointed 
Qahtan al-Sha‘bi as the first president, whose term of office was fixed 
for two years. The president was entrusted with forming the first 
national government. The first PRSY government comprised: 


- Qahtan al-Sha‘bi — President, Prime Minister and Commander- 
in-Chief; 

- Sayf al-Dali — Foreign Minister; 

- Ali Salim al-Bid — Defence Minister; 

- Muhammad Ali Haytham — Interior Minister and Acting Health 
Minister; 
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- Mahmid Abdallah ‘Ushaysh — Finance Minister; 

- Abd al-Fattah Isma‘tl — Minister of Culture, National Orient- 
ation and for the Affairs of Yemeni Unity; 

- Faysal ‘Abd al-Latif al-Sha‘bi — Minister for the Economy, Com- 
merce and Planning; 

- Adil Mahfiz Khalifah — Minister of Justice and Awa§af; 

- Faysal Shamlan — Minister for Public Works and Communicat- 
ions; 

- Abd al-Malik Isma‘i] — Minister for Labour and Social Affairs; 

- Muhammad Abd al-Qadir Bafaqih — Education Minister; 

- Sayyid ‘Umar Akbar — Minister for the Affairs of Local Govern- 
ment and Agriculture.’ 


The statement defined the NF’s role and place in the country. In 
this sense, in the statement one should note the following basic ele- 
ments. 

First, the NF was called ‘the leader of the revolution’ and ‘the 
supreme power’. Thus the National Front viewed itself as a direct 
instrument of power, in a certain sense equating the political organi- 
sation and the government. The NF General Leadership was pro- 
claimed the supreme legislative body of the republic to the point of 
adopting the PRSY’s provisional constitution, which was a significant 
feature of South Yemen’s polity in the making. 

Second, the NF was proclaimed the only political organisation in 
the republic. This meant a virtual ban on other political organisations, 
including those that had been supportive to the NF, and the intro- 
duction of a one-party system. 

Third, the use of the presidential form of government and the 
simultaneous endowment of al-Sha‘bi with three posts exposed the 
NF to the danger of autocratisation. 

The statement also said that during the period of anti-colonial 
struggle the NF could not pay sufficient attention to its political 
organisation and the observance of all the organisational and ideolog- 
ical principles, but in the coming period the NF would work ‘at the 
creation of an ideological vanguard party that will indeed be able to 
fulfil the complex tasks of that period, to lead the masses and ensure 
a bright future for them.” 
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Thus the task of creating ‘a vanguard party’, which was, however, not 
given any definition, was set in the very first NF document, adopted 
after independence. One can only guess that behind this stood a con- 
viction of the ‘internal’ leaders of the need for the creation in the rep- 
ublic of such a revolutionary party borrowing the ideology of Marx- 
ism, while the Q. al-Sha‘bi grouping saw in the abstract slogan of cre- 
ating ‘a vanguard party nothing dangerous for itself. In other words, it 
seems to us that the term ‘vanguard party’ was at that time used in the 
NF as some kind of hazy expression allowing each grouping inside the 
Front to invest it with whatever content would suit itself. 

The PRSY Government paid great attention to the foreign-policy 
field. Proceeding from its principle of believing in the unity of Yemen 
and the Yemeni people, the NF Government undertook to act in con- 
cert with the YAR to define the ways leading to the achievement of 
that unity.* Another important task of the Government was to build 
relations with the UAR. In his very first speech of 30 November 1967, 
Qahtan al-Sha‘bi expressed gratitude to Jamal ‘Abd al-Nasir for the 
assistance rendered to the struggle of the South Yemeni people, and 
also for the prompt recognition of the young republic.’ However, in 
the NF statement on the occasion of the achievement of independ- 
ence, it was said that pending NF negotiations with the British, Arab 
public opinion was not prepared to accept it.° 

In his speech of 30 November, Q. al-Sha‘bi proclaimed the basic 
principles of the state’s foreign policy activity: the observance of the 
UN Charter; positive neutrality and non-alignment; solidarity with 
the struggle of the peoples of developing states and anti-colonialism. 

The president of the PRSY also stressed that all countries must 
bear in mind that the PRSY was ‘a progressive people’s state’.’ 

The definition of foreign policy and the creation of the system of 
the PRSY’s international relations was a lingering and complex 
process. In the first months of the republic’s existence, when the most 
pressing foreign policy tasks were largely tackled, it was recognised by 
many states, including the major world powers.* On 12 December 
1967, the PRSY was admitted into the Arab League and on 15 Dec- 
ember into the UN. 

Support for the republican regime in the YAR, where the struggle 
between the republicans and the monarchists became more intense in 
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early 1968, ranked among the high priorities of the PRSY’s foreign- 
policy activity. In this connection, E. O’Ballance writes: ‘On 22 Jan- 
uary 1968 President al-Sha‘bi of South Yemen, a country not recog- 
nised by King Faysal, came out openly in support of the Yemeni 
Republican Government, and despatched detachments of NLF (NF 
— V.N.) fighters to help it in its fight against the Royalists. The 
NLE... declared that it was against any negotiations with the Royalists 
at all, and only approved a separate, limited agreement with certain 
Zeidi tribes... The NLF... took a leading part in organising the new 
PRF (Popular Republican Forces — V. N.) militia that was being 
formed in the Yemen (YAR — V. N.) for defence against possible 
Royalist attacks. President al-Sha‘bi’s announcement ... was demon- 
strated in a practical way in February when two units of the South 
Yemen army, elements of the NLF militia, and a detachment of the 
Republican Army, combined to attack Royalist tribesmen on the fron- 
tiers of Beihan State, and at other points along joint border” 

The government of Hasan al-Amri in the YAR, adhering to mod- 
erate views, began to fear the PORK, a possible strengthening of left- 
wing elements, a consolidation of the influence of the National Front 
and its supporters in the North. It is not ruled out that it was precisely 
with the aim of combating the NF that it allowed FLOSY to step up 
its activity in the YAR, a circumstance that impaired the relations 
between al-Amri and the NF. 

Having interrupted his foreign visit, al-Amri came back home and 
declared that a conspiracy against him, in which the NF had taken 
part, was uncovered. In the ensuing fighting against the regular army, 
the PRF suffered a defeat. Many NF members and the left wing of the 
PRF were arrested,° but most were released, so as not to inflame reli- 
gious strife (the arrested were Shafi‘is, while al-Amri represented the 
Zaydi majority).” 

According to Decree No. 7, published by the PRSY Government 
on 11 December 1967, the power of sultans, amirs, shaykhs and other 
‘feudal rulers and all feudal figures’ was to be liquidated in all parts of 
the country; all property of these persons, as well as other stooges of 
the occupiers, was to be confiscated. On 17 December a new adminis- 
trative division was introduced in the PRSY. The republic was divid- 
ed into six provinces, each province, in its turn, into 2—6 regions, and 
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each region into districts (the region of Thamid and the region of 
Socotra and the islands adjacent to it received the status of separate 
regions, not forming part of the provinces). 

The make-up of the first NF Government may at first glance seem 
surprising and even unnatural: with the exception of ‘A. F. Isma‘ll, the 
head of the ‘internal’ progressive leaders, who had directed the organ- 
isation over a very important period, A. S. al-Bid, one of the ‘internal’ 
leaders, and M. ‘A. ‘Ushaysh, a trade-union leader, all the ministers 
belonged to the former foreign leadership. To put it differently, the 
reins of government first in the organisation, and then in the state 
were effectively handed over to the right-wing, conservative group- 
ing,” which had long since been pushed aside. 

An explanation of this should, in our view, be sought in several cir- 
cumstances. 

First, the members of the foreign leadership were known in the 
Arab world, had broad contacts and were more acceptable for other 
Arab regimes than the ‘internal’ ones. 

Second, the Army Command could countenance an alliance with 
the conservative NF figures, but had the left wing not found itself in 
power, the Army Command would either not support the NF at all, 
or would come out against it immediately after the winning of inde- 
pendence. This is confirmed by Fathi Abd al-Fattah, who cites as one 
of the reasons for the accession to power of the right wing the fact 
that the British allegedly advised their agents in the Army, Police and 
government apparatus to side with the revolution in recent months, 
so as to form a ‘fifth column’ in the republic. Naturally, these elements 
supported the right wing in every way possible.” 

Third, the very internal development of the NF in 1967, the need 
to draw into it people from very diverse strata of the population, 
called for the broadening of its social base not only at the expense of 
rank-and-file tribesmen, the poor peasantry, and workers, but also 
petty bourgeoisie, the middle class and even individual representa- 
tives of the commercial bourgeoisie. The crucial stage of the struggle 
for independence required the rallying of all forces, while the resump- 
tion of infighting would weaken the NF. 

Fourth, the return of rightist leaders to command posts in 1966 was 
fostered by their views towards FLOSY, which coincided with those 
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of the left. This promoted an escalation of independent action of the 
NF and its ultimate victory over the Liberation Front, which was of 
great importance for the National Front. 

Fifth, another factor at work was a certain disregard of the ques- 
tions of the organisation of power in one country, which existed in the 
MAN, among the leaders of the left wing, which was not sufficiently 
coalesced. 

In the opinion of Fathi Abd al-Fattah, the return to power of the 
right wing was also promoted by the fact that, after the June 1967 
defeat, the situation in the Arab world looked as if all the leftist forces 
(Paul Dresch calls them ‘left progressives’) sustained a defeat and a 
general swing to the right began.* 

Thus the coming to power in November 1967 of a government 
mostly formed out of right-wing leaders who had reoccupied the com- 
mand posts in the organisation even before the gaining of independ- 
ence, was a consequence of both the objective reasons and the tactics 
of the NF leftist leaders. 

The Q. al-Sha‘bi government was from the outset confronted with 
a host of complex problems. One of the main problems of the young 
republic, which could provide for only a third of its needs in industri- 
al and agricultural produce, was financial and economic. British colo- 
nialism left South Yemen with an extremely backward economy, the 
most developed branches of which were the services sector and reex- 
port trade. In 1965 less than 5 per cent of the GNP was generated in 
the national industry, less than 10 per cent in agriculture and the 
greatest share of it in the services sector. At the end of the 1960s, the 
PRSY ranked among the lowest in the Arab world in the output of 
GNP per capita (US $120 per annum), ahead of only Sudan and the 
YAR.” By that time the share of industry in the composition of the 
GNP was even less — just about 3 per cent. That said, about 90 per 
cent of the country’s industrial output was generated by the oil refin- 
ery in Little Aden, belonging to the British Petroleum Co. and work- 
ing on imported oil. The country had no known reserves of oil and 
other minerals at all. The primitive agriculture satisfied less than half 
of the country’s needs in foodstuffs (even in 1971 it provided just 
about 5 per cent of the national income,” though it employed more 
than 70 per cent of the population). Foreign capital, in whose hands 
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were concentrated banking and insurance business, foreign, reexport 
and large-scale domestic trade, distribution of oil products, port serv- 
ice, etc., dominated the country. In Aden, which in its development 
level far exceeded the backward hinterland regions poorly linked with 
it, more than 20,000 persons lost their jobs as a result of the colo- 
nialists’ departure. The closure of the Suez Canal as a result of the 
Arab-Israeli war in June dealt a serious blow to the country’s economy. 
Whereas 7,689 ships called at Aden port in 1966, in 1968 there were 
only 2,729 of them.” 

Paul Dresch also wrote that ‘the South’s economic situation at inde- 
pendence was grim. Aden port, now crippled by the closing of the 
Suez Canal in the Arab-Israeli war, had been the main source of 
income. The British base, now gone as well, had put perhaps £15 mil- 
lion per annum into the local economy, and the Federal Government 
had depended on British subsidies. There is little reason to doubt the 
figure of 30,000 unemployed or of 80-100,000 people leaving Aden 
with the British withdrawal.” 

The salaries of officials, some of which touched up to 300 dinars 
(about £600) a month, specially inflated by the British before their 
departure from South Yemen, weighed down like a heavy burden on 
the state budget.’ Despite the huge discrepancies in the incomes of 
the population, the right-wing government was afraid of infringing 
upon the officials’ interests. 

In the 1968/69 fiscal year, the PRSY budget revenues amounted to 
11.3 mln. (about £22.6 mln.) and budget expenditures 14.13 mln. dinars 
(about £28.26 mln.), without the Fifth Province which had its own 
budget. Thus the deficit in the budget was 3.8 mln. dinars (about £7.6 
mln.).*° Furthermore, misappropriations in the state apparatus were 
flourishing. 

The government’s expectations that it would be possible to imp- 
rove the financial situation owing to British aid, did not come true. 
Instead of £12 mln., the PRSY from 30 November 1967 till 31 May 
1968 received only £2.7 mln., since various ‘debts’ were deducted from 
the promised sum.” The al-Sha‘bi government, ‘fearing the masses, 
did not dare to accept aid from Great Britain and other imperialist 
states, which could only be granted on definite conditions.”* How- 
ever, to ensure the payment of salaries to civil servants, the govern- 
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ment levied heavy taxes on the population and sought new loans and 
credits. Whereas in the 1967/68 fiscal year the tax amount totalled 4 
mln. dinars (£8 mln.), in the 1968/69 fiscal year it already added up to 
4.8 mln. dinars (£9.6 mln.)* Political instability remained a difficult 
problem for the government: a great many opponents of the NF — 
the LSSA and FLOSY, who were actively supported by Saudi Arabia 
and other reactionary forces of the Arab world, were operating inside 
the country and beyond it. 

The Army was a potential threat for the NF. PDU leaders rem- 
arked that on the whole in the period of struggle for independence 
the Federal Army acted as a patriotic force; however, after its achieve- 
ment the situation changed. The colonial regime, the struggle against 
which had united diverse social groups, was gone, and now Army offi- 
cers began to act as a reactionary force. The only way to prevent their 
seizure of power and limit their influence, in the leftists’ opinion, was 
the consolidation of the influence of ‘the popular movement’, ‘the dif- 
fusion of democratic and socialist ideas’ in the Army, particularly 
among soldiers and junior officers.” 

The police machinery in the republic, which was also used as an 
instrument of suppression of forces outside the NF, gradually began 
to be inflated. PDU leaders indicated that ‘even an ordinary meeting 
of champions of peace entailed detention and investigation by the 
police machinery, while such an event as a student strike was deemed 
a crime, for which the participants in it suffered arrest and cruel tor- 
ture.”” 

The NF Governement was expected to resolve all the problems and 
arrange normal life. However, these hopes were dashed. To the popu- 
lation’s disappointment, the al-Sha‘bi government began to pursue a 
selfish policy. PDU leaders, who were in close contact with the leftist 
forces inside the NF, complained that the trade-union movement was 
now subordinated to elements who believed that from that time on 
the trade unions ‘only had to proclaim greetings and applaud, not to 
exert pressure on the authorities and impel it towards progress.”° 

The first day of the independence period were marked by three sur- 
prise events: the formation of the PRSY Government mainly from 
among the ‘foreign’ leaders who had not taken a direct part in the 
armed struggle; the assumption by this Government of formal attrib- 
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utes of the former polity and the attempt at disbanding the NF mili- 
tary units, thanks to which independence had been won; and the 
increased role of the Command of the Army and Police who had ear- 
lier cooperated with the colonial regime.” 

Thus it had become clear, F. ‘A. al-Fattah believes, that the al-Sha‘bi 
government sought to create a ‘traditional’ state with the retention of 
the old government machinery, adding only a national flag and anthem 
to it.” 

But in order to understand these ‘surprises’, the policy of the al- 
Sha‘bi government should be examined in connection with the align- 
ment of forces in the National Front. 


The Alignment of Forces in the National Front and its Evolution 


With the winning of independence, the internal cohesion of the 
organisation, conditioned by the prime tasks of liberation and the 
struggle against the enemies, came to an end. In the National Front, 
which represented an alliance of various class forces, the people of 
diverse ideological and political organisations and views, and the 
internal struggle, over the questions associated with further develop- 
ment of the state and the organisation itself, flared up with an added 
force. Whereas in the latest period of liberation struggle, after the 
NF’s withdrawal from FLOSY, the previous conflict between the ‘for- 
eign’ and ‘internal’ leaders was smoothed over, all the leaders, as it 
were, mixed together and one could speak not of the existence of any 
major currents within the NF, but rather of the general radicalisation 
of the organisation along with the maintenance of traditional leaders 
in the leadership, after independence two wings were formed, which 
could with full justification be called left and right. In fact neither the 
left nor the right wing constituted cohesive groups, each of which 
would be united by a single ideological platform and a carefully elab- 
orated programme of action, but consisted of factions in many ways 
differing from each other, nevertheless, they were separated by the 
main thing — opposite views as far as the path of development was 
concerned. The right wing headed by Q. al-Sha‘bi was mostly a small 
group in the top leadership of the organisation, which did not enjoy 
broad support among the rank-and-file members, with the exception 
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of several, though influential, tribal groups, as well as representatives 
of the well-to-do. According to S. ‘Umar, the al-Sha‘bi wing, sensing 
the weakness of their positions in the Front, calculated on the old 
state, civil and military machinery left intact from the colonial era.” 

The left-wingers believed that the al-Sha‘bi grouping relied on ‘the 
bourgeoisie of town and country’. Feeling the mood of the rank-and- 
file members, the al-Sha‘bi grouping broadly used ‘revolutionary and 
‘socialist’ rhetoric.*° ‘In the last quarter of an hour’ before the achieve- 
ment of independence, the left believed, the NF merged with the pil- 
lars of the old state, above all in the Army and Police, as well as with 
the ‘semifeudal’ strata of the countryside, especially in the country’s 
western areas. It was these strata, in N. Hawatimah’s opinion, that 
became the buttress of the right wing.” 

What then was the al-Sha‘bi government accused of? Analysing its 
policy, N. Hawatimah noted that, first, its activity was characterised 
by ‘semifeudal class orientation’, which was expressed in the conser- 
vation of the old socioeconomic order: the agrarian problem remained 
unresolved, the enterprises owned by foreign capital, as before, dom- 
inated the economy and local capital also continued exploitation. No 
socioeconomic transformations were effected, with the exception of 
the confiscation of sultanic and feudalist property. Second, the old 
state machinery was left unchanged. Army and Police officers took on 
great ascendancy. No measures were taken against them, except for 
the discharge of about fifty reactionary officers of the Army and 
Police right after independence, and even this was done with the con- 
sent and at the instigation of another grouping of high-ranking offi- 
cers, rivals of the former. Third, all ‘mass initiatives’ from inside the 
organisation were being suppressed, as a result of which careerism and 
time-serving began to blossom in the NF, posts were transformed into 
sorts of patrimonies, everything was decided on the basis of personal 
attachments, and so forth. Fourth, there was an observable desire to 
liquidate the vital institutions born in the course of the revolution. 
Thus the People’s Committees were disbanded, attempts were made 
to break up the People’s Guard and the Liberation Army, and also to 
disarm the fida’iyyin units. Members of the General Leadership, 
except ‘A. F. Isma‘il, voted in favour of the disbandment of these 
organisations; however, the sharp opposition of the NF rank-and-file 
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members forced the leadership to cancel this decision. Fifth, dema- 
gogy, the advancement of radical slogans without taking any measures, 
because a characteristic feature of policy.” 

Commenting on the issue of the Liberation Army, People’s Guard 
and the fida’iyyin units, it should be mentioned that these organisa- 
tions were necessary not only to bolster the left wing in its fight 
against the right. As a matter of fact, Army and Police did not secure 
order in the country. They avoided interfering in incidents provoked 
by saboteurs from FLOSY and mercenaries penetrating into the 
republic’s territory. In these cases, the fida’iyyin and the detachments 
of the Liberation Army were acting vigorously. Thus on 7 December 
1967, a group of al-Asnaj supporters organised a series of explosions in 
al-Mansirah. In a quarter of an hour already, al-Mansirah was cor- 
doned off by a fida’iyyin detachment, which began to search all the 
streets. A police chief arrived on the scene only an hour later.* 

The unemployed fida’iyyiin were given a small salary — 10-15 dinars 
(£20-30) from the NF. The al-Sha‘bi government raised the question 
that the paucity of the state exchequer forced the leadership to stop 
paying a salary to the fida’iyyin.** This caused an outcry of the left, 
who told al-Sha‘bi that for the sake of economy one had first of all to 
slash the salary of the officers. 

A. Misri points out that with the founding of the republic two 
standpoints clashed within the NF on the question of its organisation. 
According to the first of them, given the country’s backwardness and 
paucity of resources, it was not necessary to hasten to counteract the 
forces opposing the republic. Front members who championed this 
standpoint believed in the possibility of keeping the old state institu- 
tions ‘after touching them up, cleaning them up a little and implanti- 
ng some of their own people into them’, gave more consideration to 
government than to political organisation, and proclaimed a presi- 
dential form of government with the endowment of the head of state 
with broad powers. According to the other standpoint, one had to fol- 
low the ideas and strategy of the labouring, poorest strata of the pop- 
ulation. The left, ‘internal’ leaders who advanced this believed that it 
was necessary to destroy the old state institutions, especially the 
Army and the state machinery, to embark on the creation of a ‘van- 
guard party’ on the basis of these ideas and strategy, to carry out the 
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tasks of the so-called ‘popular democratic revolution’: first and fore- 
most, to bring about an agrarian reform by seizing lands from rich 
proprietors and distributing them among poor peasants; to develop 
cooperation for the creation of relations of production, ‘transitional 
to socialist’; and to transform the services economy into a developed 
and independent production economy.” 

N. Hawatimah contended that the right wing of the NF was closer 
to the Army and Police Command than to the masses and the NF left 
wing. Possibly, the NF right wing, fearing the extremism of the left, 
indeed started in greater degree to ally itself to the Army and Police 
Command representing the interests of the tribal upper crust, 
towards which the NF majority was hostile. However, while sanction- 
ing this cooperation, the al-Sha‘bi grouping, as shown by the march of 
events, simultaneously feared that in case the government gave too 
much support to the military at the expense of NF positions, they 
would be able to seize power in the country. It is at the same time 
unclear whom this grouping feared more: the military or the left wing 
of their own party. At any rate, the government was afraid of somehow 
impairing the interests of both the civil servants and the military. 

The cooperation between the al-Sha‘bi grouping and the Com- 
mand of the Army and Police excited acute dissatisfaction and oppo- 
sition from the left wing. 

In the book How We Understand the PRSY Experience, which was a 
response of the right wing to N. Hawatimah, it was stated that not 
long before independence there appeared a plan to replace the NF 
General Leadership with the Revolutionary Command Council, 
which was to include the Army and Police officers as well. However, 
this plan met with opposition within the organisation. During talks 
on patriotic unity in Cairo, when the NF had secured a decisive 
supremacy in the region, an offer to form a government was tendered 
to NF delegation members (al-Sha‘bi, Latif, Isma‘il and al-Bishi). In 
the process, the authors of the book claim, those members of the 
General Leadership then present in the region (Sultan ‘Umar, 
‘Abdallah al-Khamiri, ‘Ali Antar, Salim Rubayya‘ Ali, Muhammad al- 
Bishi, and others) seemingly contended that the post of Defence 
Minister had to be handed over to Colonel Husayn ‘Uthman ‘Ashshal 
and that of Interior Minister to Abdallah Salih Sab‘ah.*”” However, 
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members of the delegation present in Cairo, who were opposed to 
that idea, demanded that that question not be examined until their 
return. At the same time, the NF organisation in the Army and Police 
believed that officers should not occupy any government posts.” 
These facts, in the opinion of the book’s authors, served to refute 
Hawatimah’s assertions that the left figures (Umar, al-Khamiri, and 
others) sharply opposed cooperation with the military. The authors 
also claimed that for two months after independence the government 
discharged 135 persons from the army and was going to discharge 
another group of ‘rotten elements’ who on 27 July 1968 tried to deal a 
blow at the revolution.” But these claims, as subsequent events 
showed, did not correspond to reality. 

If Hawatimah and ‘Umar underscore the cooperation of the al- 
Sha‘bi grouping with the military, sometimes expressly speaking of an 
‘alliance’ between them, A. Misri writes about ‘the struggle of three 
forces’, rightly, it seems to us, stressing that each of these forces had 
its own goals. 

It is probably fair to believe that the al-Sha‘bi grouping, having 
gained control of the government machinery, did not need a strong 
political organisation at all and, being afraid of the NF, in which left- 
ist politicians wielded great influence, sought, paradoxical as it may 
seem, to weaken its positions. 

The struggle between the right and the left wing flared up from the 
first days of South Yemen’s independent existence. Sharp disputes had 
been carried on at the sessions of the General Leadership in the 
course of three months, up until the convocation of the NF IV con- 
gress.*° Especially acute was the situation in the largest provinces of 
the country — the First (Aden) and the Fifth (Hiadramawt), as well as 
the Sixth, where left-wing politicians were in power. These politicians 
launched an active struggle to have their line approved at the plenary 
session of the NF committee of the First Province that took place on 
26 January—2 February 1968.” 

In early 1968, divisions in the NF intensified on all issues. The dis- 
cussions that unfolded on 1 February in Aden between members of 
the General Leadership and NF leaders in the First Province ‘nearly 
led to a fundamental split in the ranks of the organisation’, while on 2 
February “one could think as if the organisation stood at the thresh- 
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old of a genuine break-up’. Right-wing leaders, having failed in their 
attempts to exert pressure on the left, more than once threatened to 
resign, knowing that the General Leadership would ask them to stay. 

On 30 January, an editorial of No. 6 of the NF weekly a/-Thawriyy*” 
posed the problem of power and the state machinery. The article, 
whose author was al-Khamiri and published unknown to the right, 
raised the question of the need for a thorough reconstruction of the 
state and accused the government of opportunism. S. ‘Umar, head of 
the NF organisation in the First Province, as well as its two other 
leaders — ‘Abdallah al-Khamiri and ‘Ali Salih ‘Ubad (Muqpbil) — 
attempted independently to induce the organisation to take a decision 
on the creation of popular councils and popular courts and quickly 
begin to bring it about. As a result, on 3 February the General Leader- 
ship took a decision to suspend NF membership of ‘Umar, al-Khamiri 
and Muabil, as well as to dismiss them provisionally from party posts 
pending the convocation of a congress.* 

This event reflected all the intensity of the conflict between right 
and left reached in that period. Arguing against satisfying the 
demands of the left, the al-Sha‘bi government was nonetheless forced 
to make certain concessions. Thus under pressure from the left wing 
and as a result of the worsening of the financial and economic situa- 
tion, it was compelled to reduce the salaries of the highly paid cate- 
gories of civil servants, as well as the officers of the Army and Police. 
By the Decree of 25 February 1968, the reduction amounted from 6 
per cent for those who earned 25 dinars (£50) a month to 60 per cent 
for those who touched more than 200 dinars (£400). In addition, a 
maximum monthly salary for a civil servant of 166 dinars (£332) was 
fixed.*+ Rents were cut back by 40 per cent, which suited the interests 
of tenants. The Qahtan al-Sha‘bi government also raised customs 
duties on alcohol, tobacco, tobacco goods and qat.” 

Speaking of the left wing in the NF, it has to be emphasised once 
again that the separation between the right wing of Q. al-Sha‘bi and 
the left wing (one that later accomplished the ‘corrective move’ on 22 
June 1969 and put forward a programme of revolutionary transforma- 
tion) was at that stage the main contradiction governing the country’s 
entire internal policy development. Nevertheless, the genuine balance 
of forces inside the NF was even at that time much more complicat- 
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ed. The fact is that the left wing, which acted as a single front in the 
fight against the right, was not united then. 

Numerous conversations with its activists allowed us to draw a 
conclusion that there were three tendencies in the left wing at the 
time. 

The first tendency was represented by the Marxist-oriented radical 
core of the organisation. This current, led by ‘Abd al-Fattah Isma‘ll, 
deemed tactical cooperation with the rightists extremely dangerous 
for the organisation’s fate, but at the same time dissociated itself from 
the left extremism oriented to Trotskyist and Maoist ideas. In the 
opinion of this group of activists, a compromise programme of ‘con- 
summating the national-democratic liberation’ ensured for a time the 
necessary coexistence of contradictory forces in the organisation. 
These activists pinned great hopes on the future development of the 
organisation, the consolidation of the positions of the left forces as a 
result of the transformations in progress, and cooperation with the 
South Yemeni Marxists from the PDU, to which they were close. 

The second tendency, led by ‘Ali Salih ‘Ubad (Muqpbil), ‘at the time 
adhered to left extremist, often neo-Irotskyist views. Maintaining 
close contact with the left extremist wing of the pan-Arab MAN, it 
called on the left to go into the mountains, to pass over into clandes- 
tinity and, taking up arms, make war on the al-Sha‘bi government and 
“the reactionary military”’. It should be noted that the ultra-left radi- 
calism of a number of exponents of that current and a passion for rev- 
olutionary phrase-mongering were then their sincere position, condi- 
tioned not so much by outside influence as by the experience of the 
National Front itself. Making an absolute of armed struggle and the 
primacy of violence as a means of resolving political issues persisted in 
the organisation for a very long time. Ultra-left radicalism not con- 
nected with a craving for power on the part of activists that espoused 
it, but one that was a natural stage in the development of leftist mili- 
tants, did not present the main danger in the eyes of the first tenden- 
cy. And it was not by chance that a number of exponents of the sec- 
ond current subsequently merged with the first, laying down the foun- 
dation of the future leadership. 

The third tendency was represented by Salim Rubayya‘ ‘Ali 
(Salimin) and certain NF military chiefs (from among the leaders of 
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the Liberation Army). Then this current was marked by aversion 
towards any reference to ideology, and also lust for power mixed with 
‘tribal anarchism’. Even before the IV congress, Salimin and his fol- 
lowers put forward a standpoint (which they upheld at the IV con- 
gress as well) that the ideological struggle between right and left was 
a struggle between intellectuals, and therefore all of them had to be 
dismissed from the leadership, letting the fighters decide all the prob- 
lems. Later, ‘the Aden intellectual’ A. al-Khamiri mentioned that at 
the III congress in December 1966 Salimin and his followers alleged- 
ly made a bloc with Q. al-Sha‘bi and assisted his grouping in obtaining 
the greatest number of seats in the first national government.*° Sub- 
sequently, the figures of the third tendency underwent an evolution: a 
grouping round Salimin, which in the early 1970s strongly gravitated 
towards Maoism*’, initiating the most extreme reforms (like the 
nationalisation of the housing stock), was formed in its midst. Other 
champions of this current departed from their erstwhile anarchist 
ideas. 

The fourth tendency comprised moderate, ‘conservative’ politi- 
cians (compared to all the left) who had joined the left for personal 
reasons: either on account of a feud with al-Sha‘bi and the Command 
of the Army and Police, or out of tribal affiliations. These people 
enjoyed strong support in the tribes, and therefore winning them over 
to the side of the left wing was one of the critical factors in securing 
a victory for the ‘corrective move’ in the future.*° 

This alignment of forces was typical of the NF only in the period 
in question, as from that time on, especially after the victory over the 
right, the cleavage reached a different level, with the organisation in 
the process of constant rearrangement. | 

Such a strong fragmentation in the NF in 1968-1969 was condi- 
tioned not only by purely individual and sociopolitical divisions. It 
was influenced by tribal and ethnic factors, external orientation, as 
well as belonging to a particular NF sector — the fidaiyytn, the 
Liberation Army, trade unions, the youth sector, and so forth. Div- 
isions existed between the natives of the North and the inhabitants of 
the South. The opponents of the Isma‘il group repeatedly used the 
claim that ‘the Northerners want to subdue the country’ to combat it, 
which repelled from them the indigenous Southerners, particularly 
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members of the Liberation Army, who had especially close links with 
the tribes of the hinterland. 

Worthy of note is an interview given in February 1968 by A. F. 
Isma‘l to the Egyptian journal Raz a/-Yasuf, in which he said, in par- 
ticular: 

‘When we gained power, we felt that we lost our way. The accession 
of power came as a surprise to us, for which we had not yet prepared 
ourselves. This is the truth that cannot be denied.’ 

‘Our crisis was not only that of cadres, but also that of programme. 
All we had was the Charter of the National Front adopted in 1964, 
which was in need of a revision. It was a collection of theoretical 
premises and a programme of action for the preindependence peri- 
od... You rebuked us that among the youth of the National Front 
many different tendencies exist: first, leftist, revolutionary nationalist 
currents having a clearly nationalist colouring, and Islamic currents; 
second, Marxist tendencies of a Chinese type; third, tendencies heav- 
ily influenced by real revolutionarism — like in Cuba...’ 

‘In conditions of pre-independence activity certain regions had 
poor communication with the General Command. They fully relied 
on their assessments and their initiative. After independence the 
problem of communication was resolved, but the habit of complete 
autonomy in assessment and initiative remained. Therefore the safe- 
guarding of its ideological and organisational unity on a firm and 
healthy basis is the main responsibility which now rests with the 
organisation.”*” 

The radicalisation of the National Front, though it came about 
under strong influence from outside factors, was nevertheless the 
result of a primarily autonomous internal process. Both the Soviet 
Union and China, which competed in the Third World, were only just 
taking the measure of the republic’s leaders, who were little known to 
them. Soviet representatives in Cairo, on the persistent advice of the 
Egyptians, severed contacts with FLOSY leaders, and Moscow lent no 
aid to the South Yemeni liberation movement. Close cooperation 
with South Yemen started only after the left wing came to power in 
1969. Diplomatic relations between the PRSY and the USSR were 
established on 3 December 1967, then the South Yemeni and Soviet 
embassies opened in Moscow and Aden in the beginning of 1968. 
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Qahtan al-Sha‘bi did not pay an official visit to the USSR until early 
1969 (28 January—9 February), when the first agreements on coopera- 
tion and the opening of air traffic between the two countries were 
signed. 

In confrontation with the al-Sha‘bi wing, members of the NF left 
wing pinned particular hopes on the new congress of the organisation, 
which, as they expected, might end in a victory for their course. 


sk 


CHAPTER 2 


The Fourth Congress: the Split Deepens 


The IV congress of the National Front, held on 2-8 March 1968 in 
Zinjibar, brought to completion the process of separation in the 
organisation between the right and the left wing. Two viewpoints on 
the country’s future development openly clashed at the congress. 
Despite the fact that the right-wingers continued to hold the reins of 
government in the state, the left wing managed to score a great suc- 
cess — the election of the majority of the NF General Command 
from among the left and the passing of radical left decisions. This 
attested to the support of the left-wing activists on the part of the NF 
grassroots organisations. Such a course of events began to concern 
both the right wing and the Army and Police Command, facilitating 
further rapprochement between them. An attempted putsch, under- 
taken by the military with a tacit approval of the right wing, aborted; 
however, the left were hit hard, which required them to step up their 
action. 


The IV Congress of the National Front and Its Decisions 


In a tense atmosphere of internal struggle, the NF rightist leaders, 
under pressure from the left wing and the Front’s rank-and-file mem- 
bers, agreed to convene the NF IV Congress, the first after inde- 
pendence. In the opinion of the leaders of the left wing, the aim of the 
congress was to map out the course of development and the main 
tasks of the NF and the state. 

The right-wing leadership did its utmost to preclude the prevalence 
of leftist elements at the congress in conditions of the growing activ- 
ity of the left wing and the consolidation of its positions within the 
organisation. Three methods were used to achieve this: the removal of 
prominent left-wing figures, the introduction of norms of representa- 
tion unfavourable for the left, and the use of pressure by the military. 

As for the first method, the NF membership of Sultan Ahmad 
‘Umar, Abdallah al-Khamiri and ‘Ali Salih ‘Ubad (Mugbil) was sus- 
pended and they were thus debarred from participating in the prepa- 
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ration of the congress. ‘A. F. Isma‘l and 4. S. al-Bid were then outside 
the country. Besides, an attempt was made to arrest a group of NF 
activists, including several members of the General Command belong- 
ing to the left wing. In protest against the fact that no punitive meas- 
ures were applied to the organisers of the arrest attempt, Isma‘il and 
al-Bid refused to take part in the sessions of the General Leadership 
right up to the opening of the congress.”° 

The norms of representation, against which ‘A. F. Isma‘tl vehe- 
mently protested at the sessions of the General Command, were fixed 
as follows: out of 167 delegates to the congress 25 were from the First 
Province (Aden), 13 from the Fifth Province (Hadramawt), 32 from the 
Second, 45 from the Third, 7 from the tribes and the Fourth Province, 
7 from the Sixth Province, 21 from the General Leadership, 8 from the 
Army, 7 from the fidaiyyin organisation, and 2 from students 
abroad.” Thus at the congress there were only 38 delegates from the 
two main provinces, where the number of NF members was the high- 
est and where the left predominated. 

Concerning the third method, one may indicate both the attempts 
to enlarge the presence of the military at the congress, which ran 
against resistance on the part of the left, and the fact that the con- 
gress passed under the careful supervision of the armed forces. N. 
Hawatimah asserts that the ‘revolutionary section of the General 
Command sought to restrict the military's presence at the congress to 
members of the Military Committee, which headed party work in the 
armed forces. But under pressure from al-Sha‘bi they had to agree for 
two representatives of the Committee and two senior officers to 
attend the congress. To the leftists’ surprise, emerging at the Congress 
were six senior officers, who, as it turned out, entered the assembly 
hall threatening everyone with the use of force, while the al-Sha‘bi 
grouping concurred with this. Defence Minister ‘A. S. al-Bid protest- 
ed at the congress against the military's meddling in the NF’s affairs.” 

Back in the first half of January, a commission for the preparation 
of the IV congress had been formed, which included A. al-Khamiri, 
Muabil, A. F. Isma‘il, and F. ‘A. Latif? However, due to the suspension 
of NF membership of al-Khamiri and Mugbil, and also the absence of 
Isma‘il from the country, the commission fell apart without preparing 
official drafts of documents, which were supposed to be discussed at 
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a session of the General Command. In these conditions, left-wing 
activists began to prepare for the congress independently. A prepara- 
tory commission was formed, comprising ‘Abdallah al-Khamiri, Ali 
Salih ‘Ubad (Mugbil), Sultan Ahmad ‘Umar (Faris) and ‘Abdallah al- 
Ashtal. Al-Khamiri, Muqpbil, ‘Umar (Faris) and N. Hawatimah who 
took an active part in the preparation of the congress, worked out the 
drafts of the documents that were submitted to the congress. 

The left submitted to the congress the drafts of the Programme of 
National-Democratic Liberation, which posed the tasks of a non-cap- 
italist path of development and a future ‘transition towards socialism’, 
as well as the new NF statute, an appendix to these main drafts of 
documents: No. 1 — ‘On the Fundamentals of New Forms of State- 
hood’; No. 2 — ‘On the Development of Governance in a Socialist 
Revolutionary-Democratic Direction’; No. 3 — ‘On Popular Councils 
and Methods of Their Creation’; No. 4 — ‘On People’s Militia’; and 
No. 5 — ‘On the Decree on the Settlement of the Agrarian Problem’. 
A delegate from the right wing ‘Abd al-Malik Isma‘l informed the 
congress of the draft document ‘A View on the Problems Set on the 
Agenda’. 

The documents submitted by the left contained criticism of the 
right-wing government and set out a broad programme of transfor- 
mation in all fields. The programme bore an extremely radical char- 
acter. Let us list a few main demands of the left programme: 


- the nationalisation of all property of foreign companies and the 
big local bourgeoisie, the closure of the free port, the imposition 
of customs duties and the reduction of the salaries of civil ser- 
vants so that the maximum wage should not exceed the minimum 
by more than four times; 

- the immediate conduct of agrarian reform with the fixation of 
maximum landed property of 5 feddans on irrigable lands and 10 
feddans on dry lands, the distribution of lands confiscated, with- 
out redemption, among poor peasants and the creation of coop- 
eratives; 

- a purge of the state apparatus, the disbandment of the old Army 
and Police, the formation of ‘a people’s revolutionary army on the 
basis of the fida’iyyin units, the Liberation Army and the People’s 
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Guard’, on every side of which a 100-150 thousand strong ‘pro- 
duction people’s militia’ would operate; 

- the creation of a system of popular councils from among workers, 
poor peasants and soldiers down to the Supreme People’s Council 
and their endowment with full power; 

- the substitution of collective leadership for sole power; 

- the organisation’s transition to the positions of Marxism, devel- 
oping relations with the socialist countries and the utilisation of 
their experience; 

- ‘reconstruction’ and ‘democratisation of internal life in the NF. 


In addition to these programmatic demands, the left-wingers called 
for the legalising the country’s other national-patriotic forces — the 
PDU and Ba‘th, building close cooperation with these organisations, 
drawing them into active state and sociopolitical activity, and starting 
talks on unification with them. 

A discussion got under way on all the left’s proposals. In response 
to a proposal to demolish the old government apparatus, senior offi- 
cers and a number of right-wing figures put forward the demand to 
preserve the existing Army and Police and in return to disband the 
Liberation Army and the People’s Guard, saying: “We don’t need the 
Red Guard.’ The leaders of the Liberation Army and the People’s 
Guard all without exception rallied to the defence of these forma- 
tions. The right-wing politicians and officers disagreed with the con- 
duct of agrarian reform. Pursuant to the demand of the creation of 
popular councils from among representatives of workers, poor peas- 
ants and soldiers, the military and the right wing jointly proposed to 
consolidate the presidential form of government. As a counter to the 
demand of ‘people’s democracy’, the officers and the right-wingers 
advanced the idea of broadening the prerogatives of the president. 
This point of view was upheld by Q. al-Sha‘bi, M. ‘A. Haytham. M. A. 
al-Bishi, ‘A. S. al-Sha‘ir, A. M. Ismail, A. Q. Amin, one of the Army 
commanders M. A. al-Sayyari and the representative of the tribal 
upper class Ja‘bal al-Sha‘aw1.”* 

As stated by the left-wing leader, ‘the IV Congress revealed the 
existence of two antagonistic tendencies within the NF, which took 
opposing positions in relation to further development of the revolu- 
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tion after independence: the rightist tendency that saw in the revolu- 
tion the flag and the anthem alone, and the other tendency that saw 
in it a path towards new transformations in the interests of the Yemeni 
masses and towards their prosperity.” 

The interests of the right-wing leadership and the leaders of the 
Army and Police met at the congress on the basis of opposition to the 
radical left. 

It was a surprise for the right-wing leaders and the military that the 
majority of congress delegates in principle stood in favour of the pro- 
gramme of the left, although some of its elements were criticised by 
many delegates. Due to such a position, the decisions were adopted 
only in the form of theses, while the General Command was made 
responsible for the elaboration, study and control of their fulfilment. 

Apart from decisions, the congress passed a Political Statement, 
also reflecting the left point of view. 

The decisions taken by the IV Congress added up to the following: 


- the establishment of the General Command numbering 41 mem- 
bers; 

- restructuring the organisational situation in the NF; 

- the orientation towards ‘scientific socialism’ and towards the 
NF’s changeover into a vanguard party of socialism’; 

- holding talks between the General Command and the YAR revo- 
lutionary forces with the aim of finding a formula for creating a 
single Yemeni political organisation in the future; 

- the formation of local popular councils and the Supreme People’s 
Council as the highest legislative authority in the state; the con- 
duct of an agrarian reform in the interests of the working people; 
the pursuance of an economic policy based on nationalisation and 
on the conversion of ‘the services economy into ‘a production 
economy’, and the creation of a public sector; 

- keeping the People’s Guard and rendering assistance to it; 

- purging the civil and military state apparatus; 

- the formation of a people’s militia from among workers, students 
and peasants, and the creation of camps for military training of all 
NF members; 

- the conduct of a campaign for the liquidation of illiteracy; 
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- support for the revolution in the North; 

- support for national-liberation movements in the Arabian 
Peninsula and in the Persian Gulf; 

- rendering assistance to the Palestinian resistance movement; 

- solidarity with the national-liberation movements in all the devel- 
oping countries; 

- cooperation with the world socialist system and the utilisation of 
the experience of the socialist countries; 

- ‘condemnation of colonialism and imperialism’ and their actions 
in Asia, Africa and Latin America. 


The congress was also to elect a new General Command. A com- 
mission to supervise the elections was formed, part of whose func- 
tions was the approval of candidacies for the voting, including Ali 
‘Antar, Salim Rubayya’‘ Ali, Salih Muslih Qasim, al-Hajj Salih Baqis and 
‘Ali ‘Abd al-Alim.” Thus the majority in that commission was repre- 
sented by the chiefs of the Liberation Army and the People’s Guard. 

The commission to supervise the elections submitted to the con- 
gress a list including 51 candidates, from whom the congress was to 
elect 41 members of the General Command. As a result of the voting, 
the new General Command was elected, the majority in which was 
formed by left-wing activists, among them Abd al-Fattah Isma‘il, Ali 
Nasir Muhammad, ‘Ali ‘Antar, ‘Abdallah al-Khamiri, Salih Muslih, 
‘Awad al-Hamid, ‘Abd al-Aziz ‘Abd al-Wali, Muhammad Salih Muti’, 
‘Ali Salim al-Bid, Salim Rubayya‘ Ali, Muhammad Sa‘td Abdallah 
(Muhsin), and ‘Ali Salih ‘Ubad (Muqbil).* However, the adherents of 
the right wing kept their positions in the organisation and the min- 
istries. 

Thus the NF IV congress in Zinjibar brought two results in favour 
of the left wing: first, the new, left General Command was elected 
and, second, radical left decisions were passed. The IV congress was 


clearly ‘dominated by left progressives’. 


An Attempted Putsch on 20 March 1968 and its Aftermath 


The decisions of the IV Congress did not suit the NF right-wing lead- 
ers, which completely and openly ignored them. At the same time, the 
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greater part of the General Command was pressing ever harder for 
taking urgent measures to change the government course. The Army 
and Police Command, as well as the civil servants, had a particular 
cause for concern: in relation to them the congress took unequivocal 
decisions. It is not an accident that right after its holding the Army 
and Police Command (first and foremost such officers as al-Sayyari, 
Bal‘id, Zanjabilah, ‘Ushaysh), with the help of religious dignitaries, 
acting under the slogan of ‘struggle against communism’, launched a 
brisk information campaign aimed against the congress decisions, and 
also against the left wing. 

15 March saw the first session of the newly-elected NF General 
Leadership, at which disputes flared up again between right and left 
on questions related to the implementation of the congress decisions. 
It became apparent that not only did the right-wing leadership not 
intend to change the structure of power in the state, but was going to 
dismiss ‘A. F. Isma‘ll and A. S. al-Bid from their ministerial posts. The 
left suggested apportioning the authority between ‘the Republican 
Council, the Council of Ministers and the prime minister’, proposing 
that ‘A. F. Isma‘l be appointed prime minister, but the right insisted 
on concentrating all power in the hands of the president. 

The question of agrarian reform was discussed at the sessions on 
17~18 March. The al-Sha‘bi grouping disagreed with the proposal by 
the left wing, advancing a counter-proposal to limit the maximum 
land holding to 25 feddans on irrigable lands and 50 feddans on dry 
lands with payment of compensation for confiscated surpluses.°° 

At that time, Awbali claimed, Army Commander Husayn ‘Uthman 
‘Ashshal met the president and informed him that Army officers were 
under threat due to the left’s insistent demands on the disbandment 
of the Army. Al-Sha‘bi asked ‘Ashshal to wait, promising to talk A. F. 
Isma‘il, S. R. ‘Ali and other leaders of the left wing into retreating.” 

On 19 March, after the end of the sessions of the General Com- 
mand, leaders of the NF organisation in the First Province called a 
rally in support of the decisions of the IV congress. The al-Sha‘bi 
grouping came out against holding the rally. When people neverthe- 
less began to gather for the rally in the NF residence in Aden, they 
were encountered by a detachment of the the Army and Police which 
had been ordered to disperse those present. Only a prudent decision 
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of the provincial NF leadership to cancel the rally helped to avoid a 
violent collision. 

Simultaneously, the criminal trial for ‘abetting the colonialists’ 
against the former sultans, amirs and shaykhs, members of the FSA 
Supreme Council, Federal Ministers and other agents of the former 
regime came to an end, and the President of Security Court A. al- 
Khamiri pronounced their sentences. As stated by Awbali (who was 
sentenced to 15 years in jail in absentia), the trial terrified the Army 
and Police Command, prompting it to action.” It is not excluded that 
the Army officers hoped to use the resentment against the sentences 
in those tribes to which the convicted belonged, and also on the part 
of the neighbouring Arab regimes, for engineering a coup d’état. 

In this tense situation, the Army and Police remained the only 
hope of the right. In the night of 20 March, their commanders, led by 
H. ‘U. Ashshal, staged a coup attempt. 

On the morning of 20 March, the Army occupied the radio station, 
blocked the streets of Aden and arrested a large group of NF left-wing 
politicians, including eight members of the General Command, 
among them the popular leaders of the liberation struggle who had 
obtained a majority or votes at the congress,” headed by A. F. Isma‘l. 
The officers tried to arrest ‘A. al-Khamiri, but he managed to escape. 
‘A. F. Isma‘l’s house was surrounded, the left-wing leader offered 
resistance and was wounded. Jn toto, 160 persons were arrested,” 
among them members of the Marxist grouping, led by the leader of 
the PDU (in conditions of clandestinity the organisation acted under 
the front of the Salafi Organisation of Democratic Youth) Abdallah 
Badhib and its other leader Abd al-Rahman Khubarah. According to 
data cited by S. ‘Umar (Faris), about 300 persons were arrested, 
including not only the NF and PDU ‘progressives’, but also fighters of 
the People’s Guard, junior officers and men of the Army and Police.® 

The putschists broadcast their round-ups on the Aden radio, 
declaring that they were saving the country from Communism and 
speaking ‘on behalf of the Army, Police and the fida’iyyan’.” 

On orders transmitted by the putschists, movement in the streets 
of Aden and the neighbouring towns was prohibited, and the coun- 
try’s borders and ports closed. On the evening of 20 March, the muti- 
neers, having encircled Q. al-Sha‘bi’s residence, demanded that he 
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form a new government, pursue a different policy and ‘rid the country 
of Communist danger’. The al-Sha‘bi grouping chose not to express 
its attitude to the coup attempt. Naturally, Q. al-Sha‘bi, being an adver- 
sary of the left wing, wanted to make short work of it. However, he 
probably feared the Army, as it was clear that in the event of success 
the officers would seize power and he would turn out to be of no use 
to them. In the very beginning of the putsch, being secure of success, 
the officers treated the president with utter disrespect. As ‘Awbali 
claims, al-Sha‘bi tried to dissuade them from certain actions, but they 
brutally beat him up and brought him bloodied to the television stu- 
dio in order to force him to voice his support of the coup. After that, 
he was twice more beaten by soldiers. 

But the al-Sha‘bi grouping bided its time. It did not have long to 
wait, as the events developed with kaleidoscopic speed. The putsch 
organisers overestimated themselves and at the same time underesti- 
mated the popularity of the left leaders and the strength of their posi- 
tions among the masses, also among the soldiers and junior officers of 
the Army. After the putsch started, despite the prohibition of any 
movement, mighty demonstrations appeared in Aden and other towns 
of the republic, demanding to free those arrested, put the putschist 
officers on trial, carry out a purge of the state apparatus, and form 
popular councils. On the first day, the demonstration made for the 
prison and on the second for the hospital where ‘A. F. Isma‘il was stay- 
ing. Public organisations — the Student Union, the Yemeni Women’s 
Union, the PRSY General Trade-Union Confederation — made state- 
ments against the putsch and in support of the congress decisions and 
the left wing. 

In addition, 16 arrested persons broke jail, including A. S. al-Bid, S. 
R. Ali, S. A. ‘Umar, ‘Abdallah al-Ashtal, ‘A. ‘A. ‘Abd al-Walt, Mugbil, ‘A. 
Antar, M. S. Muti‘ and S. Muslih.”® They took refuge in the Third 
Province and began to make preparations for resistance. In Ji‘r, Dali’ 
and Yafi‘ the detachments of the Liberation Army, taking up arms, 
surrounded the military camps, arrested and disarmed the officers. 
They announced that they would march on ‘Aden if the government 
did not release the arrested, punish the putschists and purge the state 
apparatus.” Stormy popular demonstrations condemning the putsch 
were held in Hadramawt and Mahrah. 
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Riots were taking place in the Army itself. The 6, 14th , 20th and 
30th brigades of the PRSY Army proclaimed their loyalty to the revo- 
lution, the decisions of the IV congress and denounced the putsch.” 
In a single day the country reached the brink of a civil war. 

In these conditions, Q. al-Sha‘bi and his followers as early as the 
night of 20 March decided to put forward the initiative of reconcilia- 
tion. They promised that, if the military returned to barracks and 
vacated the radio station, the putschist officers would not be pun- 
ished and no measures would be taken against the officer corps. The 
officers, having understood that the putsch had failed and their main 
goal, the seizure of political power, was unattainable, were forced to 
accept the president’s offer. All the arrested were freed. Simultan- 
eously, al-Sha‘bi sought not to allow the left wing to consolidate its 
positions, riding the tide of popular support. He avoided denouncing 
the putsch, saying that that action had been ‘a sincere erroneous 
action by the officers’, caused by ‘the extremism of the left’.” In spite 
of this, the president, under pressure from the masses and the left 
wing, still had to discharge about 150 military men and civil servants, 
which nevertheless did not affect the senior officers who were the 
putsch organisers. 

As stated by Mugbil (in a lecture delivered to the fighters of the 
PRSY people’s militia on 11 May 1973), the left-wing leaders drew the 
following conclusions from the 20 March events: 


- the reactionary tendency in the NF ‘had lost all patriotism’ and 
would stop at nothing to liquidate the progressive current; 

- the possibilities for coexistence between the two tendencies were 
exhausted, and the antagonism of struggle demanded that one of 
them destroy the other; 

- the progressive tendency had to strengthen its links with the 
masses, educating them for struggle against ‘the ruling right-wing 
clique’; 

- it was necessary to put greater effort into rallying the progressive 
tendency, overcoming all internal disputes in order to oppose the 
right; 

- one could not overlook the manoeuvres of the reactionary forces, 
so it was necessary to seek ways towards their definitive overthrow; 
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- it was clear that the ‘reactionary right-wing tendency had begun 
to cooperate with ‘world imperialism’,’* American above all, and 
this presented a special danger.” 


As can be seen from the text, Muqbil ruled out any compromise 
with the right wing; however, other left-wing politicians, particularly 
‘A. F. Isma‘il, admitted the possibility of working out a compromise 
programme of action with the right under definite conditions, while 
simultaneously carrying on strenuous practical work with the aim of 
winning new positions in the NF, Army and Police by the left. 
Evidently, in that period the left wing was still divided. 

After the events in question, some of the leftists returned to their 
posts, while others went to the provinces. 


The First Law on Agrarian Reform 


Having ascertained in the course of the 20 March events that the 
positions of the left in the organisation were very strong, and that 
their demands manifested in the decisions of the IV congress enjoyed 
the support of the masses in the NF, Q. al-Sha‘bi and his adherents 
chose other tactics of struggle against the decisions of the congress. 
They began formally to fulfil some of them, while gathering their 
forces. Thus, immediately after the said events, Q. al-Sha‘bi unveiled 
a new government programme that took account of the congress deci- 
sions. In Aden the General Leadership’s intention to set up a com- 
mission to draft a new constitution was likewise announced. 

The government also announced that steps would be taken against 
the putsch organisers; this information was clearly intended to calm 
the sections of the population that supported the left. An action 
undertaken on 26 March by the PRSY Foreign Minister Sayf al-Dali'‘t 
was also calculated for such an effect: the US military attaché was 
declared persona non grata and he was ordered to leave the country 
within 24 hours.”° 

However, already in early May Q. al-Sha‘bi stated that ‘the events 
of 20 March were a mistake, by means of which people wanted to rec- 
tify another one, committed inside the National Front’, and an 
amnesty was declared for those who were party to the putsch on con- 
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dition that they would ‘follow the course of the revolution’.” 

On 25 March the Law No. 3 (89) was promulgated in Aden, which 
was the first law on agrarian reform. It provided for a confiscation, 
without compensation, of lands, buildings, cattle and machines bel- 
onging to all the sultans, shaykhs, amirs and rulers of the former 
regime, members of their families, and also to all those who had been 
exiled for connection with them, ‘puppet ministers and British agents’ 
(Art. 1 A, B, C, and D). All waqf lands were confiscated, with the 
exception of petty awqaf, within limits not exceeding the prescribed 
maximum land holdings (Art. 1 D). Lands were taken away, the title to 
which was not documented, as well as waste grounds if they were not 
cultivated during six months from the date of the enactment of the 
law (Art. 1 E, F). Such waste grounds, and also long-fallow lands, were 
declared state property (Art. 1 G). 

The law also restricted maximum land holdings to 25 feddans on 
irrigable lands and 50 feddans on dry lands and pastures (Art. 2). 
Within six months from the date of the enactment of the law, the 
state was expected to expropriate the surpluses from all proprietors. 
In that case, a payment of compensation for the expropriated land 
was envisaged in equal portions after the lapse of three years from the 
date of the enactment of the law and in the course of 25 years (Art. 7). 
The payment of compensation was to be effected by the state and its 
size determined by a specially created Supreme Central Commission 
on Agrarian Reform, called upon to supervise the observance of that 
law. 

The law stipulated the distribution of confiscated and expropriat- 
ed lands as private property between the families of those slain in the 
liberation struggle and disabled persons, landless agricultural labour- 
ers, the poorest peasants whose plots were lower than the prescribed 
minimum, and the citizens who had come to rural areas from cities 
and deserts (Art. 10). A person receiving the land by law was to meet 
its cost, which included compensation to the owner plus 1.5 per cent 
interest in the course of 25 years in equal portions after the lapse of 
three years from the date of the enactment of the law (Art. 12). 

The law also specified the enactment of another law to define the 
relationship among agricultural labourers, owners, the state, organisa- 
tions and cooperative associations. 
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The fourth part of the law (Art. 24-27) provided for the creation of 
consumers and sales cooperatives (services cooperatives).” 

But even this law opening the way towards the development of cap- 
italist relations in the countryside came under sharp criticism on the 
part of the exponents of the left wing for setting too high a maximum 
land holding, for the payment of compensation to land proprietors 
and for the collection of redemption fees from the poor peasants 
receiving land in accordance with the reform. It was also noted that 
the law fostered the enlargement of the small-peasant sector and the 
decrease in the marketable value of agriculture. Besides, the state had 
planned to distribute among the peasants not only the surpluses 
expropriated for compensation, but also a portion of lands confiscat- 
ed without redemption, for which it would in this case also collect 
payment. 

The reform envisaged by the law was not fully enforced for a vari- 
ety of reasons, and primarily because the old state machinery, to 
which the task of implementing the law was allotted, balked at it. 
Nonetheless, the agrarian reform was a serious undertaking, brought 
about, if incompletely, by the al-Sha‘bi government. 


The Left: A Test of Strength 


By May 1968 the relations between the left and the right currents in 
the NF had become sharply aggravated after it finally became clear 
that the al-Sha‘bi government was not going to implement the deci- 
sions of the IV Congress, nor punish the putsch organisers. 

At the same time, certain leaders of the left wing, inspired by mass 
support during the 20 March events, tried in some places to pass to a 
more militant activity, effecting, as it were, a test of strength. 

This was manifested, in particular, during the May Day celebration 
in Aden. At a rally at the headquarters of PRSY trade unions the audi- 
ence, chanting the slogans of the left, in fact disrupted the speeches 
by Abd al-Qadir Amin, Minister for Labour and Social Affairs ‘Umar 
al-Qutbi and other orators: during the rally, a clash all but broke out 
between the crowd and the soldiers keeping order. And two days later 
an incident took place in Madinat al-Sha‘b (formerly al-Ittihad) 
between a police officer and a group of soldiers refusing at the end of 
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the day, as usual, to hand in their weapons due to agitation by leftist- 
minded elements (the officer in question had taken an active part in 
the putsch of 20 March). In the ensuing gunbattle the soldiers killed 
the officer, as well as two policemen. They seized an arms depot, dis- 
tributed arms among the students of schools and a college and, to- 
gether with them, took over power in al-Sha‘b and then appealed to 
soldiers of other cantonments to back up their ‘revolutionary initia- 
tive’. The next day the town was encircled by the Army, the soldiers 
and students dispersed and a group of eleven persons arrested on 
charges of murder.” 

Another test of strength was the stepped-up leftist activity in the 
Fifth Province (Hadramawt). In this connection, it should be pointed 
out that one of the peculiarities of the situation in the PRSY from the 
first days of its existence was the fact that left-wing elements, headed 
by the Governor, Faysal al-‘Attas, prevailed in the party and govern- 
ment apparatus in the Fifth Province, which, in defiance of the pre- 
scriptions of the central authority, tried to organise the sociopolitical 
life in the province in their own fashion and carry out a number of 
ultraradical transformations in the economic and political domains.*° 

The Hadramawt experience was then extolled by the Trotskyist- 
minded leaders of the NF left wing and members of the pan-Arab 
MAN close to them. Hawatimah, noting that NF members in 
Hadramawt were, as distinct from other regions, of ‘proletarian and 
peasant descent’, wrote that ‘the wind in Hadramawt was blowing in 
a direction contrary to that of Aden.’ As he claimed, the Hadramawt 
grouping was marked by the diffusion of the ideas of ‘scientific social- 
ism’ and ‘an orientation towards workers and the poorest peasants’, in 
accordance with which the following was done: 


- a question was posed on the conduct of a drastic agrarian reform 
according to the principle of ‘land to those who cultivate it’, with 
a prohibition of hired labour, a confiscation of the property of 
feudalists and rich peasants and a distribution of plots among 
landless tenants and the poorest peasants; a demand was made to 
nationalise all private enterprises with the payment of redemp- 
tion to small-holders alone; 

- a purge of the state apparatus was effected; the Liberation Army, 
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the fida’iyyin organisation, the People’s Guard and the People’s 
Committees were regarded as an embryo of a new state, ‘a state of 
workers and the poorest peasants’; 
- a demand was made to transfer all power to the elected councils 
of workers, the poorest peasants and soldiers; 
- the Supreme People’s Council was formed as the highest legisla- 
tive and supervisory body; later it was planned to set up elected 
People’s Councils in all urban quarters and villages of the prov- 
ince; 
a purge was effected in the Army and Police; a number of soldiers 
received commissions and officer ranks and some command 
appointments were accorded to the fida’iyyiin.” 
the formations of the Liberation Army and the fida’iyyiin were 
preserved and developed, their military training and political edu- 
cation continued and the first battalions of armed workers’ mili- 
tia were organised: the Che Guevara Battalion and the First of 
May Battalion; 
a ‘land committee’ was formed for the solution of the agrarian 
problem; however, the interference of Adeni emissaries Faysal 
‘Abd al-Latif and Ahmad Salih al-Sha‘ir prevented it from fulfi- 
illing its duties; 
- in early February, a few enterprises were nationalised.” 


In the foreign-policy field, NF leaders in Hadramawt demanded 
that the government lend resolute support for ‘the progressive forces’ 
of the YAR and the national-liberation movements in Dufar and the 
Persian Gulf, as well as resistance to the ‘SSaudi-imperialist conspiracy 
against the YAR’. 

Within the National Front, the Hadramawt experience generated a 
conflict of opinions. Those who critically appraised the measures 
taken by the Hadramawt leadership stressed that, in carrying on their 
policy, the Hadramawt radicals failed to consider objective reality. 
Many emphasised the backwardness of the system of economic rela- 
tions in South Yemen, dooming the arrangements similar to those in 
Hadramawt to failure. Also challenged were some claims of the a/- 
Shararah newspaper (the organ of the NF organisation in the Fifth 
Province) and Hawatimah. Thus on certain evidence, the ‘land com- 
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mittee’ was not created, while al-Latif and al-Sha‘ir travelled to 
Hadramawt not on agrarian, but on party matters, namely to investi- 
gate the repressions to which the Hadramawt leadership subjected 
certain leaders of the NF organisation in Saywun. It was remarked 
that the Supreme People’s Council was represented by the same 
provincial NF leadership that wielded full power in the province. It 
was asserted that the grouping of Faysal al-‘Attas was trying to imple- 
ment measures on nationalisation in defiance of decisions of the IV 
Congress; in the process, a cinema, dwelling houses and a small joint- 
stock company.” 

Everything that took place reflected the complexity of the internal 
situation in the NF of that period. The actions and positions of the 
Hadramawt grouping, on the one hand, attested to a strong yearning 
by the NF rank-and-file members and its left wing for a drastic change 
in the entire backward way of life that prevailed in the country. On 
the other hand, these actions, filling the vacuum that was felt in inter- 
nal life, clearly manifested the futility of leftist adventurism in an 
effort to resolve the country’s grave economic and political prob- 
lems. Demagogy on the ‘worker-and-peasant character of power’ in 
Hadramawt, together with the nationalisation of small businesses, 
alienated from the regime many of its champions. 

Particularly out of place was the task set of ‘fighting the Islamic 
influence’ in a region that was the centre of the country’s Islamic cul- 
ture and in which the influence of the sayyids was limitless. The 
Hadramawt leaders’ opposition to the idea of ‘peaceful coexistence’ 
can be explained only by the manifest influence of Maoist Marxism 
then opposed to the Soviet model. The whole set of these ideas, posi- 
tions and actions making an absolute of the methods of violence and 
destruction was very characteristic of the extremist section of the left 
wing. 

The exacerbation of conflict with the left was weakening the 
domestic political positions of the al-Sha‘bi government. The coun- 
try’s financial and economic position was also deteriorating. Every 
attempt to find a solution to the problem ended in failure. 

In May 1968 talks were carried on between the South Yemeni and 
the British Governments on granting additional aid (as had been 
agreed during the Geneva negotiations). The British delegation 
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offered to grant only £1.25 million for the next nine months, and even 
that on condition to stop the prosecution of the Federation officials, 
as a result of which the British offer was turned down.*° On 12 May F. 
‘A. Latif, who headed the PRSY delegation at the talks, officially con- 
demned the British Government for its position, announced a refusal 
of the aid offered, and from that time on negotiations on that ques- 
tion never resumed. 


The 14 May Movement 


Thus in May the left stepped up work in the masses and began to 
make attempts to implement some of their plans, and also to diffuse 
the documents of the NF left wing in the ranks of the organisation. 

On the other hand, the rightists were building cooperation with the 
shaykhs and the tribal leaders, with the well-to-do strata of urban and 
rural regions, with the highest-ranking officers of the Army and 
Police, so as to broaden their power base and preclude the left’s pos- 
sibility to act. The right also resorted to acts of violence aimed at cer- 
tain left leaders. Thus on 12 May in the Third Province reactionary 
semi-feudal elements made an ambush against S. R. ‘Ali, who managed 
to escape death accidentally. An attempt of the left in that province 
to arrest the instigators and masterminds of that misdeed, who had 
acted at the incitation of the right leadership, led to an armed colli- 
sion. On 13 May the rightists in the Executive Committee (there were 
no leftists in the First Province at the time) denounced the progres- 
sive elements on behalf of the General Command for ‘an attack on 
worthy citizens’ and declared the expulsion of a number of left activ- 
ists from the NE.” 

On 14 May the left tendered a statement to the government, in 
which they stigmatised the attempted putsch, demanded that its 
organisers be punished, that all who had any connection to it be 
arraigned, declaring that they would fight against the Army and Police 
Command by all means, armed ones included. The statement was 
drafted by 18 members of the General Command, but the text was 
signed by 14 of them: ‘Ali Antar, Salim Rubayya‘ Ali, Salih Muslih 
Qasim, Qasim al-Zawmahi, ‘wad al-Hamid, ‘Abdallah al-Ashtal, 
Muhammad Salih Muti‘, Muhsin, A. S. Abduh, Muqbil, Muhammad 
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‘Akkish, ‘Adil Mahfiiz Khalifah, Abd al-Aziz ‘Abd al-Wali, and A’idah 
Yafi'r.” 

In an answering statement Q. al-Sha‘bi characterised the actions of 
the left in the Third Province as ‘left-wing opportunism’ and denoun- 
ced the fighting which was ‘unleashed by the rebels’. The statement 
said that government troops were on their way to Abyan and Shuqrah 
to restore order. Al-Sha‘bi guaranteed S. R. Ali’s safety only on one 
condition: the detachments of the People’s Guard and the tribes had 
to disperse and return home, and ‘whoever does not comply with this 
demand will be deemed a mutineer.”? 

In response to this, the left-wing leaders, who had assembled the 
detachments of the People’s Guard and the tribes under the command 
of Mugbil, S. R. Alt and ‘A. ‘Antar in the area of Ji‘ar and Zinjibar, 
geared themselves for armed struggle. After the left’s refusal to com- 
ply with the demands made, the government unhesitatingly used the 
Army to quell the movement and dispatched Army units that had 
been brought into a state of combat readiness well in advance to the 
region in question. 

The May developments were not the result of a sequence of cir- 
cumstances, as may appear on the face of it. The primary fact was that 
a definite grouping within the left wing pinned hopes that having cre- 
ated a focal point of struggle against the regime in the Third Province 
(it was not by accident that the Ji‘ar and Zinjibar area was selected for 
this purpose — it was from these places that some of the leftist lead- 
ers, Mugbil in particular, hailed and the influence of the left was 
strong there: this region was, on the one hand, close to Aden and on 
the other had a direct passage to the mountains, to the North), so it 
would be able to extend it to the main regions of the republic and 
eventually seize power.°° The 14 May Movement, as they believed, was 
to become a spark that would kindle the flame of an armed uprising. 
The sentiments of left extremists, making an absolute of the methods 
of armed struggle, played their role in taking this hasty decision, as F. 
A. al-Fattah put it. 

At the same time, another grouping in the left wing assumed that 
conditions for an armed rising were not yet ripe, the rightists had to 
be used for a certain time and be kept in power, while concentrating 
every effort on gaining new positions and on neutralising the reac- 
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tionary military who presented a significant force: ‘as the subjective 
and objective conditions for the victory of the armed insurrection of 
14 May were not yet ripe, the progressive current was compelled to 
regroup its forces inside the organisation in anticipation of an oppor- 
tune moment.” 

In conversations with the author, some members of the General 
Command (Isma‘ll, al-Khamiri and others) said that they then deem- 
ed a hasty conduct of such an action to be inappropriate and launched 
work in provincial organisations in order to rally all the left and decide 
about future action. However, this work was cut short by the march 
of events. 

In preparing themselves for armed actions, the left activists 
arranged with representatives of army units that, in the case of an 
attempt to use them for striking a blow at the left, they would refuse 
to obey orders. However, as one of the participants in the May events 
subsequently explained to the author, ‘reality disproved our assump- 
tions — junior officers and men found themselves in the first ranks of 
the units that encircled us and did not shrink from obeying orders. 
The army, as is usually the case, loyally served the regime.” 

As a result of bitter fighting with units of the regular Army, which 
lasted for two days and nights, the left had to retreat towards the 
north and northwest — to the mountain regions of Yafi‘ and Dali’, 
and part of them went over the border to the YAR. Some leaders of 
the left wing died in battle, including one of the fida’iyyan command- 
ers, Badr.” The right-wing leaders ousted those of the left wing from 
their posts, replacing them with their adherents. Those left elements 
who remained in the territory of the region, in the mountains of Yafi' 
and Dali‘, went into clandestinity. 

The rightist leaders and Army commanders did not cease their 
struggle against the left wing. For the purpose, they used every expe- 
dient. Thus, during the march of a group of fighters who had taken 
part in the 14 May Movement, an ambush was made against them in 
the Dathinah region and some lost their lives. In addition, mercenar- 
ies dispatched to the mountain regions were assigned to excite the 
local population against the leftist leaders and cause ‘various difficul- 
ties for them’.”* 

Thus the left’s expectation, that the government’s military cam- 
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paign against the leaders of the liberation movement popular among 
the people would cause a nationwide uprising, proved unwarranted. It 
became evident that in order to seize power the left had to act differ- 
ently. 

Meanwhile, the leaders of the right wing were exulting in their vic- 
tory. Later they wrote that ‘the organisers of the 14 May Movement, 
having read a lot of Régis Debray, imagined that they were acting out 
“a revolution in the revolution”’.»» However, the left wing had not yet 
said the last word. 

The 14 May Movement displayed the left wing’s capacity for active 
endeavour. The leftist leaders themselves drew lessons for themselves 
from that experience. The main organiser of the 14 May Movement, 
Mugbil, speaking of its results, cited a few points,” including the fact 
that the movement promoted the achievement of greater interaction 
among the ‘progressive elements’ in both town and country, greater 
coordination of action between the two fronts of struggle: the mili- 
tary in the hinterland and the political in the towns. 

‘A. F. Isma‘l recalls that after 14 May ‘the progressive tendency 
began to act sensibly and use the right tactics...’ Certainly, many left 
figures landed in a difficult situation, they had to hide themselves, 
operating in the country illegally, and others went to the North. But 
the isolation of the right tendency and its domestic policy intensified, 
it could not gain ground, and the left current consolidated its posi- 
tions still more with each passing day.”’ 


os 


CHAPTER 3 


Left Revolutionaries: Rise to Power (1968-1969) 


In summer 1968 the sutuation looked as if the left wing of the Nation- 
al Front had sustained a crushing defeat. However, the apparent vic- 
tory of the right-wing leaders of the NF and the state, the Army and 
Police Command concealed behind it their precarious position and 
the growing support by the masses of the left-wing leaders ousted 
from power, most of whom were for them the legendary heroes of the 
armed struggle against the colonial regime. When the regime was 
confronted with rebellions by their NF opponents in a number of hin- 
terland regions, it was compelled to envisage cooperation with the left 
forces. The left, for their part, had drawn lessons from past experi- 
ence and, in returning to the region, managed to accommodate with 
the rightist leaders a compromise Programme for the Completion of 
the Stage of National Democratic Liberation. Rallying their forces, 
the left launched active political and organisational work inside NF 
ranks, in the Army and Police, and also among the broad circles of the 
population. On 22 June 1969, as a result of ‘the corrective move’, the 
left wing removed the rightist leaders and took over power. 


The Return of the Left-Wing Leaders to the Region and the Resumption of 
Work 


Thus the May events were left behind. In June it seemed that the posi- 
tions of the al-Sha‘bi regime were firm and stable, while the left had 
lost all but a few mountain regions. 

At the same time, the left-wing leaders studied the results of the 
May events, and began serious military and politico-ideological prepa- 
rations. 

As for the government, fearing that the left-wing leaders were gath- 
ering forces for a new thrust, it laid emphasis on the fanning of tribal 
antagonisms in the region, hoping to use them for bolstering its posi- 
tions. 

Here we have to revert to the problem of the tribal structure of the 
Army and Police. As has already been mentioned, the principal posi- 
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tions therein were occupied by two tribal groupings (as was the case 
in any South Arabian tribal state entity): al-Awaliq, and the tribes of 
the Middle District, or al-Mintagah al-Wusta (Dathinah above all). As 
far back as the colonial period, a tug of war was going on among them, 
which the NF had in its time turned to its advantage. With inde- 
pendence, many officers from al-Awaliq conceded their places to the 
natives of Dathinah.” This time the NF right-wing leaders again engi- 
neered a clash of the two groupings. 

According to Mugbil, the right leaders decided to back the senior 
officers from Dathinah, help them to gain control over the command 
positions in the Army and Police and thereby attach them to them- 
selves even more, as well as to make short work of the leftist elements 
in these organisations under the pretext of struggle against the al- 
‘Awaliq.”? 

Amid the fanning of tribal strife in the Army and Police, the aggra- 
vation of relations between the Army and Police Command, rebel- 
lions broke out in the country. In al-Subayhi, al-Sa‘td (Awdliq) and 
Radfan they were organised by former sultans, LSSA and FLOSY fig- 
ures with the moneyed assistance of the Saudis. These rebellions last- 
ed from 28 June till 7 August.’°° 

In this connection it should be mentioned that anti-NF groupings 
in emigration — former Federal rulers and their clients, as well as the 
LSSA and FLOSY — posed a grave threat for the regime. These 
groupings were substantially aided by Saudi Arabia, and also certain 
North Yemeni politicians. An encampment of mercenaries launching 
armed provocations against the PRSY and ready to wage real military 
actions was set up in the territory of Saudi Arabia. It was there that a 
camp of the so-called Hadramawt Salvation Army was present, con- 
sisting of the conservative Hadramawt emigration, on which the 
Saudis pinned particular hopes. Hadramawt bordered on the terri- 
tory of Saudi Arabia, possessed an outlet to the Indian Ocean and 
was also presumed to enjoy the still undiscovered oil resources. In 
addition, the YAR housed mercenary camps and a camp of anti- 
NF emigrés. All these forces were financed and armed by Saudi 
Arabia." The YAR’s hostile position was painfully received by the 
South Yemenis. As testified by O’Ballance, ‘Hassan al-Amri’s crack- 
down on the NLF (NF — V.N.) in the Yemen and the permitted anti- 
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NLF activities of Abdallah Asnaj, the leader of FLOSY, allowed to 
operate from Taiz (Ta‘izz — V. N.), caused relations with South 
Yemen to cool off, and talks held between representatives of both 
countries did not seem to ease the situation... In July 1968, FLOSY, 
which from its base in Taiz had been instigating trouble in the interi- 
or of South Yemen, formed a new Revolutionary Command, which 
did not include ‘Abdallah Asnaj, considered to be too much of a mod- 
erate.” 

At the same time, the YAR leaders posed the question of unifica- 
tion with the PRSY, counting on the weakness of the al-Sha‘bi gov- 
ernment. 

A complex and dangerous situation emerged at the PRSY borders 
with Oman in view of the fact that the NF backed a militant, radical 
revolutionary Popular Front for the Liberation of Oman, which oper- 
ated in that country. 

Saudi Arabia, as Army officers who had come from Dathinah were 
saying, supported the Awlaqi grouping in the Army — a more conser- 
vative one, which had been the main buttress of the former regime. 

Thus in the collision between the two groupings the government 
stood on the side of the natives of Dathinah and Saudi Arabia on the 
side of al-Awéaliq. 

In the beginning of July, the left-wing leaders at a conference exam- 
ined the NF experience in the period from early March to late June 
1968 and challenged their former conception of ‘widening the revolu- 
tionary focus in Abyan’. At the conference the left reached the fol- 
lowing conclusions: 


- the NF ideological platform, representing a confused, idealistic 
outlook, fell short of the tasks of the current stage. The NF polit- 
ical leadership resident in Ta‘izz, Cairo and Beirut, that is to say, 
the most prominent exponents of the traditional leadership, did 
not essentially differ from the nationalist Army and Police 
Command, nor from the political leadership of the LSSA, the 
PSP, OLOS and FLOSY; 

- in reality, on 30 November 1967 the National Front did not gain 
power, since it did not destroy the punitive machinery it inherit- 
ed — the Army and Police — and did not replace it with ‘a revo- 
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lutionary machinery of suppression’ safeguarding the national reg- 
ime. Therefore ‘the revolutionary forces’ had first and foremost 
to shore up NF power, not to advance ideas which were impossi- 
ble to bring about under the existing conditions. In the past, ‘the 
revolutionary forces’ had desisted from taking power in order to 
ruin the traditional leadership, although at the first opportunity 
they should have seized power; 

- ‘the revolutionary-patriotic bloc’ committed a mistake, provoking 
a struggle against itself of simultaneously three hostile forces, 
including the feudalists and the rich peasantry by the demand to 
carry out a drastic agrarian reform, the highest Army Command 
by seeking their discharge and the traditional leadership by call- 
ing for amendment to the constitutional provisions for establish- 
ing collective leadership. 


Apart from that, the conference put forward several proposals to 
find a way out of the crisis. Those assembled proposed to stick to the 
Statement of the Majority of the General Command in Ji‘ar of 14 May 
1968, to endorse the decisions of the IV Congress as ‘the strategy of 
the given stage’, to empower the majority of the General Command 
to act to reestablish the organisation, to prepare for a new congress 
that would work out a strategy of national-patriotic action for the 
future stage.'°* 

The analysis of these appraisals confirms the earlier-drawn conclu- 
sion that the left wing or, rather, its core preferred to leave power to 
the right wing, while preparing themselves beforehand for opposition 
activity. But here we see a thesis of the left that the seizure of politi- 
cal power had to be effected earlier. However, deliberately or acci- 
dentally, the left chose the path that allowed them to close the ranks, 
undergo a phase of trial and error that would have led to much more 
deplorable consequences had they been in power, and helped them to 
elaborate a more effective programme of action. 

The right-wing government was trying to suppress the rebellion 
that had broken out. The PRSY Prime Minister F. ‘A. Latif (appoint- 
ed to that post on 6 April) invited the chieftains of the former Upper 
‘Awaliq Shaykhdom, who carried great weight in the region due to al- 
‘Awaliq domination, to come to Aden for talks, but they refused. They 
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declined to talk to Latif in their district either. This aggravated the 
situation even more.” 

Massive forces headed by the former Commander-in-Chief of the 
South Arabian Army Nasir Burayk gathered in the al-‘Awéaliq area. On 
27 July they excited a rebellion with the aim of overthrowing the 
regime, launching military operations. 

The troops sent by the government were unable to quell the 
mutiny. In these conditions the left-wing leaders volunteered to take 
part in the suppression of the revolt, and the government, terrified by 
its scope, agreed. The detachments of the fida’iyyun and the People’s 
Guard returned to Aden. 

As the left later claimed, in the face of the conspiracy ‘the left ten- 
dency entered an alliance with the right, with their political wing 
above all, and also, for tactical reasons, with a section of their military 
wing, and the left departed from Qa'tabah (in the YAR — V. N.) and 
the armed detachments arrived in Aden.” The left put forward a slo- 
gan of ‘all-out struggle against the counter-revolution’, which found 
support on the part of NF rank-and-file members. 

Since the possibility of participating in the suppression of the 
mutiny created favourable conditions for the return of the leftist fig- 
ures of the National Front, they considerably altered their tactic. A 
statement of 31 July 1968 no longer contained violent attacks on the 
right; it affirmed that the main immediate tasks of the revolution 
were ‘the foiling of the conspiracy of imperialism and reaction’ and 
‘the struggle against tribal strife’. The statement also underscored the 
need to fulfil the decisions of the [V Congress and ‘cleanse the Army 
and Police from the agents of imperialism and reaction’."”” In place of 
creating ‘a revolutionary focus’ whose flame was to spread to the 
whole remaining territory, the left staked on a compromise return, so 
as to take control of the political and mass organisations and institu- 
tions from within and ultimately seize power. 

As a result of fierce fighting, the detachments of the fida’iyyin, the 
People’s Guard and the Liberation Army were able to win the day and 
quell the mutiny. This raised the authority of the left wing and the 
armed formations led by it in the eyes of the population, which 
respected force. 

While the detachments of the partisan units led by the leaders of 
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the left wing moved to suppress the counter-revolutionary mutiny, A. 
F. Isma‘il with a group of other activists returned to Aden.’™ 

With the expulsion of the mercenaries, the partisans again took 
control of the Fourth Province (the al-‘Awalig district also formed part 
of it). After that, F. ‘A. Fattah reports, ‘moderate figures”°’ from the 
al-Sha‘bi’s circle ‘demanded the return of all comrades’."° A large 
group of left-wing elements did return to Aden. Those arrested in 
consequence of the May events were released. 

The left-wing figures agreed to return after accepting the condition 
laid down by the right-wing leaders that part of the left was to appear 
before the party commission of inquiry. As reported by a/-Shararah, in 
October 1968 at a session of the General Leadership were already 
present such figures from among the drafters of the Statement of the 
Majority of the General Leadership of 14 May as Q. al-Zawmahi, S. 
Muslih, ‘A. Antar, A. Yafi and Muqbil.™ The same issue of the news- 
paper communicated that M. Akkish was busy fulfilling a party 
assignment and therefore could not be present at the session. Hence, 
these people had the possibility of acting in Aden untrammelled and 
were returned to their party posts. As for those were to appear before 
the commission, they alone had no right to fill party posts, as their 
membership in the NF was suspended (GS. R. ‘Ali, A. M. Khalifah, A. 
S. Abduh, M. S. Muti‘, and others). To conduct an inquiry in their 
case, the General Leadership formed a commission comprising M. 
‘A. Haytham, S. al-Dali‘t, Muhammad Sulayman Nasir, and Ahmad 
Qa‘tabi. However, no inquiry was prosecuted, as at the urgent request 
of ‘A. F. Isma‘tl it was decided not to hold an investigation with 
respect to members of the General Leadership. 

Meanwhile, the rebellion was liquidated both in al-Awaliq and in 
Radfan and other areas. Nevertheless, despite the fact that Army and 
Police units were present in all the districts bordering on Saudi Arabia 
and North Yemen, this did not guarantee that complete calm would 
be restored there later on. On 6 October 1968, disturbances broke out 
in the Mukayrds area. Mercenaries continued to raid the territory of 
the republic. 
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From the Programme for the Completion of the Stage of National Democratic 
Liberation to ‘the Corrective Move’ 


A consequence of the newly-formed conditions of activity of the NF 
left wing was the circumstance that a viewpoint came to prevail 
among its leaders, whereby for tactical cooperation with the right 
they had to be offered a compromise programme retaining in a more 
moderate form the main tenets of the radical decisions of the IV con- 
gress. After the return of the left-wing leaders to the region, as a result 
of negotiations between A. F. Isma‘il and F. ‘A. Latif, the Programme 
for the Completion of the Stage of National Democratic Liberation 
was accommodated. That Programme was officially approved at a ses- 
sion of the General Leadership held on 7-10 October 1968. 

The Programme set the task of creating ‘a united apparatus of 
patriotic action’, for which purpose the NF was to improve its struc- 
ture, then absorb other ‘national-democratic detachments’ and start 
work on creating on its basis ‘a vanguard party of scientific socialism’ 
with the aim of ‘leading the national-democratic transformations’. 
Speaking on unification with other national-patriotic forces, the 
Programme stressed that this was not to be ‘an association of the type 
of a traditional patriotic front’, that is, an alliance of various political 
forces, but a single organisation, transitional to a party. 

As far as state authority was concerned, the left-wing leaders man- 
aged to impose on the right an admission of the principle of collective 
leadership. The Programme set the task of creating a council that 
would be ‘a central legislative body’, one of whose functions would be 
the drafting of the constitution for its subsequent approval at the 
nationwide referendum; the Programme included the question of 
improving the relationship between the state and party apparatus. 

The Army and Police were regarded as patriotic organisations. Still, 
the role of ‘raising the level of revolutionary consciousness’ in these 
organisations was underscored. Although the Programme set the task 
of reconstructing the Army and Police, milder tones predominated in 
it than in the decisions of the IV Congress; in particular, nothing was 
said about the disbandment of these bodies. 

The Programme paid great attention to economic tasks, the main 
of which was proclaimed as ‘the liberation of the economy from 
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monopolies and exploitation’. To achieve this, it was proposed ‘to 
transform the services economy into a productive, agrarian-industri- 
al economy’, to encourage national capital and create a state-owned 
public sector ‘that would manage the economy and steer its develop- 
ment’. Also advanced were the demands to carry out an agrarian 
reform and liquidate feudal relations. But the Programme did not con- 
tain in this field the extremist slogans which had earlier scared off the 
right. 

Aside from this, the Programme spoke on the unification of all 
Yemen in the future. The Programme deemed it necessary ‘to 
strengthen the public organisations, developing democracy’. The Pro- 
gramme called for the diffusion of ‘socialist culture’ among the broad 
masses, and the liquidation of the old cultural patterns. 

According to the document, the left and the right agreed ‘to sup- 
port the national-liberation movements, struggle against colonialism 
and racism, participate in the struggle for the prohibition of nuclear 
weapons’, and so forth.” 

With the adoption of the Programme, the left were able to consol- 
idate their positions in the General Command, in the provincial lead- 
erships, win over to their side the masses of NF rank-and-file mem- 
bers and enlist the support of junior officers and men sympathising 
with their slogans. 

True, ‘A. F. Isma‘l points out that the left-wing current had already 
then enjoyed rather strong positions in the Army and Police, which 
even allowed it to stage a military takeover. However, for reasons of 
principle the left did not contemplate this, since they believed that, 
first, the NF course was in need of being corrected; second, it was 
necessary to develop ‘democratic traditions’ in the NF; and, third, the 
Front had to play ‘a leading and guiding role’ in relation to the public 
and military institutions.” 

The right-wing leaders, as before, reluctantly concurred with any 
changes in domestic life. The government tried to stabilise the econ- 
omy and something was done to bolster the role of the state in the 
economy. Thus as early as June 1968 a government commission to 
supervise cotton production in the republic and its export was estab- 
lished. The National Chamber of Commerce and Industry to encour- 
age the government’s economic activity began to function on 28 
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August. 3 September saw the passing of a law declaring all the miner- 
als and uncultivated areas of the country under state ownership. 

As for the dialogue between left and right, it could not continue for 
long. According to ‘A. F. Isma‘il, the right wing ‘tried to impart to the 
regime an authoritarian character by concentrating all powers in sin- 
gle hands.’ For this a draft constitution was made, which endowed the 
president with the right to declare war, appoint and depose ministers, 
commanders and employees. ‘As the organisation rested on the prin- 
ciple of collective leadership, the majority of members of the General 
Command Leadership came out against the concentration of all 
power in the hands of the president of the republic, deeming this a 
violation of traditions of NF party work.”* 

In May 1969 a conflict arose between Q. al-Sha‘bi and Interior 
Minister M. ‘A. Haytham.”* On 19 June, in breach of the agreed-upon 
principle of collective leadership, the president dismissed the Interior 
Minister from his post, ‘refusing to table this question for discussion 
in the Executive Committee and the General Command.’ Then the 
left elements once more tried to insist that the president should count 
with the General Command and not arrogate its prerogatives, which 
included the right to appoint and depose ministers. With this aim in 
view, an emergency session of the General Command was convened, 
at which the left raised the question of the violation of the principle 
of collective leadership by the president of the republic and the need 
to abide by the prerogatives of the General Command. At the session, 
‘al-Sha‘bi and his followers championed an absolute right of the pres- 
ident of the republic solely to perform the functions of the executive 
authority.""° However, the left-wing leaders did not back down. They 
castigated al-Sha‘bi, accusing the president of the desire to instal a 
regime of dictatorship and strip the party leadership of its powers. 
Then al-Sha‘bi decided that it was time to act. He declared for the 
umpteenth time that he was tendering his resignation. 

Al-Sha‘bi in all probability expected that the Army would not 
accept his resignation and come out against the left-wing leaders. 
According to Fathi ‘Abd al-Fattah, ‘Qaht4n learned nothing,’ resolving 
this time again to act like he had done on 20 March. He again staked 
on the Army and Police, ‘failing to understand that they were now far 
from being what they had been before.” 
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However, al-Sha‘bi’s expectations proved unfounded. The presi- 
dent’s resignation was accepted by the General Leadership. Of great 
significance for the left was the fact that Muhammad Ali Haytham 
and Defence Minister Muhammad Salih Awlaqi (though he did not 
have much influence on the Awlaqi tribes, as he had long lived in 
Aden) came over to their side. This circumstance played a conspicu- 
ous role in bringing the bulk of the Army and Police over to the side 
of the left. The left were able to create such an atmosphere in the 
Army and Police that the senior officers found themselves virtually 
bound hand and foot. 

On 22 June, the left wing of the National Front took control of the 
radio station. Following Q. al-Sha‘bi’s submission of his resignation, 
the radio transmitted the decision of the General Command to accept 
his resignation from all posts, on the creation of a collective Presid- 
ential Council and a new Council of Ministers as executive bodies. 
Along with this, it described the essence of contradictions between 
the two tendencies in the NF and mapped out the Front’s domestic 
and foreign-policy course.”* Other right-wingers were also ousted from 
all posts. 

This step of the left wing received the name of ‘movement for the 
correction of the course of the revolution’ or ‘corrective move’. 

After the transmission of the statement of the General Leadership, 
the right-wing forces attempted to raise some Army units in the coun- 
try’s hinterland to capture the capital (in the capital the left-wing lead- 
ership from the outset controlled the situation). This attempt ended 
in failure, as the left-wing elements ‘set off for all the military camps, 
where they held meetings with NF members and soldiers, explaining 
to them the true state of affairs.’ The left leader points out that ‘the 
corrective move’ was met with approbation by the country’s other 
‘national-democratic’ forces (the PDU, the PVP and the independ- 
ents), for ‘the right oppressed and terrorised these forces just as they 
did the activists of the Front’s progressive current.” 

Having suffered a defeat, the senior officers of the Army and Police 
fled to the regions of their tribes and from there through the border 
made their way into the YAR and Saudi Arabia. 
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‘The Corrective Move’ of 22 Fune 1969 and Its Outcome 


With the victory of the ‘corrective move’, the organisation’s left wing 
assumed the leadership of the NF and the republic. A. F. Isma‘ll 
became NF Secretary-General. The General Leadership came to 
comprise ‘A. F. Ismail, S. R. Ali, A. Antar, M. S. Awlaqi and M. A. 
‘Ushaysh. The Presidential Council, comprising five members: S. R. 
‘Ali, ‘A. F. Ismail, M. ‘A. Haytham, M. S. Awlaqi and A. Antar, started 
to perform the functions of the president. S. R. ‘Ali was elected Presi- 
dent, M. ‘A. Haytham assuming the post of Prime Minister. 

The General Command expelled from the ranks of the Front 21 
persons from among the right wing. According to a former member of 
the GC Sa‘id al-Akbari, one of the expelled ones, Qahtan al-Sha‘bi 
complied with the decision of the GC majority and ‘went on foot 
from the presidential palace to jail, where he died of an illness in 18 
years.” 

In the greater part, if not all revolutions, the struggle among vari- 
ous competing factions of political movements that stood at the head 
of them, but had different plans for future actions, was ferocious. 
South Yemen was no exception. Here the revolution, proceeding from 
one stage to the other, just as it did everywhere, devoured its sons. 
Reproving their victorious opponents for cruelty, the vanquished usu- 
ally do not conceal that in case of their victory they would have acted 
with no less resolution. Chiding Muhammad ‘Ali Haytham for having 
joined forces with the left wing on 22 June 1969, the aforementioned 
right-wing member writes: ‘Muhammad ‘Ali Haytham, ‘Abd al-Malik 
Isma‘il, Aba Bakr ‘Alt Shafiq, Muhammad Salih Awlaqi, Ja‘bal al- 
Sha‘awi and Sa‘id al-Akbari — all six of us were considered to belong 
to the rightist, reactionary wing of the National Front and expelled 
from the list of candidates for election as members of the NF General 
Command, to be replaced by six Communists. ‘Muhammad Ali 
Haytham and I constituted a force able to thwart the Communists; 
however, he chose to side with them. For their part, they used him and 
then discarded him.”™ 

But now Haytham was with the winners. A thorough purge of the 
Army and Police was carried out. Eventually, the entire officer corps 
was replaced, the Army and Police being, in effect, formed afresh. 
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New’ armed formations emerged — the popular militia and the levies. 

The NF likewise started to change organisationally and ideologi- 
cally. The end of 1969 was an important landmark in this evolution. 
Thus November 1969 saw a conference of the National Front, and 
after it, from 27 November till 8 December, came a session of the NF 
General Leadership, at which the balance of ‘the corrective move’ was 
drawn. As a result, the following decisions were taken: 


- on the reduction of the membership of the Presidential Council 
from five to three (the final decision on this was taken on 30 
December 1969, when S. R. Ali, A. F. Isma‘tl and M. ‘A. Haytham 
remained on the Council, while on 1 August 1971 Haytham, 
stripped of all posts, ceded his seat in the Council and the post of 
prime minister to A. N. Muhammad); 

- on the election of al-Khamiri and Mugbil as members of the 
Executive Committee of the General Leadership; 

- on drafting the constitution; 

- on drafting the Critical Survey as a theoretical dccument of the 
22 June Movement, since the Programme for the Completion of 
the Stage of National Democratic Liberation had to be replaced 
by a programmatic document more appropriate for the views of 


the left. 


The Critical Survey was drafted by a commission comprising A. F. 
Isma‘tl, ‘A. al-Khamiri and Mugbil. This document reflected the fur- 
ther evolution of the left wing in a Marxist direction. Naturally, the 
adoption of the document did not pass without a struggle, but the 
exponents of even more radical, Trotskyist views did not succeed in 
imposing their opinions on the majority.’ The leftists believed that 
the Critical Survey ‘helped the South Yemeni national-liberation 
movement out of the impasse’.’* 

The decisions of the sessions of the General Leadership indicated 
that the PRSY stood ‘at the stage of a national-democratic revolution’ 
and all the socioeconomic transformations under way in the country 
had to conform to the character and tasks of that stage. It was 
resolved to seek the unification of all national-democratic forces of 
the nation within a single political organisation based in its activity on 
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the principles of ‘scientific socialism’. On the basis of that organisa- 
tion in the future it was contemplated to set up ‘a vanguard party’. 
Soon the NF initiated a dialogue with the PDU and Ba'th, continued 
for five years, in the course of which cooperation among these organ- 
isations was actively developing. In consequence of that dialogue, a 
unification of the Political Organisation National Front (PONF — 
new name of the NF), the People’s Democratic Union (PDU) and the 
Popular Vanguard Party (former Ba‘th) (PVP) into a single United 
Political Organisation National Front transpired later, in October 
1975, and in October 1978 the Yemeni Socialist Party was set up on the 
latter’s basis. 

As for the first PRSY Government after 22 June 1969, it included 
PDU leader ‘Abdallah Badhib as a Health and Education Minister, as 
well as PVP leader Anis Hasan Yahya as a Minister for the Economy. 
These parties were accorded ample opportunities to act in the trade 
unions, in the youth, students’ and other public organisations. 

On 30 November 1970, the General Leadership approved the 
nation’s constitution. In June 1971, the Supreme People’s Council was 
formed (local People’s Councils were formed much later, in 1977). 

New public organisations were created in the country on the model 
of the socialist countries (including the Union of Yemeni Democratic 
Youth, formed in February 1978), as well as creative workers’ unions. 

In the economic field, five months after the victory of ‘the correc- 
tive move’, on 27 November 1969, the Law No. 37 On Economic 
Organisation of the Public Sector and National Planning was promul- 
gated, which nationalised all banks, both foreign and local, all foreign 
insurance companies, big foreign trading firms, agencies for the sale of 
oil products and companies servicing sea vessels. This law handed 
over to the state in the person of the Economic Organisation of the 
Public Sector the main positions in economy.” 

5 November 1970 saw the promulgation of Law No. 27 on Agrarian 
Reform, which restricted maximum land holdings to 20 feddans on 
irrigable lands and 40 feddans on dry lands.”° A significant feature of 
this reform was the creation of cooperatives and state farms in the 
course of its implementation. Another feature was that the confisca- 
tion of lands, their distribution, as well as the creation of coopera- 
tives, were brought about by means of ‘peasant unrest’ from above, 
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organised by the National Front itself, that is to say, ‘through the 
efforts of the poor and landless peasants’. 

A broad anti-illiteracy campaign got under way. 

The Marxist republic survived in South Yemen for twenty-one 
turbulent years with its successes and failures, achievements and bit- 
ter disappointments, victories and defeats, until Yemen emerged as a 
united country. 
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and a common conception of the path of development. Later 
events showed that Haytham supported the left wing for self-seek- 
ing reasons. 

° al-Fattah 1974: 101. 

"" al-Shararah, 13 October 1968, No. 21. 

 Barnamaj istikmal 1968. 

"8 Isma‘il 1976: 43. 

"4 Thid. 


Notes: Part III, Chapter 3 - 365 


" The author’s conversation with Muhammad ‘Ali Haytham permit- 
ted one to surmise that the Left conducted a strenuous purposeful 
work with him, so as to ‘tear him away’ from al-Sha‘bi. The fact was 
that Haytham, a native of Dathinah and an active participant in the 
liberation struggle, exercised an enormous influence on the men of 
Dathinah who were serving in the Army and especially in the Police 
subordinated to him. As a result of that work and the differences 
from al-Sha‘bi, the Interior Minister came over to the side of the 
left wing. 

6 Tsma‘tl 1976: 44. 

"” al-Fattah 1974: 104. 

"8 Isma‘il 1974: 44-45. 

"? Thid. 

°° al-Akbari 2002: 21. 

** Ibid. Later as a result of internal feuds many leaders of the leftist 
wing themselves were killed or executed on the orders of their for- 
mer comrades-in-arms, among them: ‘A. F. Isma‘ll, S. R. ‘Ali, A. 
Antar, M. A. Haytham, S. al-Dali’, M. S. ‘Awlagi, S. M. Qasim, A. 
Sh. Hadi, M. S. Muti‘, A. S. al-Sha‘ir, F. ‘A. Ahmad and others. 

? Husayn al-Jabiri was also incorporated in the commission, but he 
took no part in the drafting of the document. 

"3 Many ideas, positions and definitions from that document laid the 
foundation for the programmatic documents of later periods, incl- 
uding those of the YSP. 

"4 al-Thawriyy, 13 April 1972, No. 207. 

> Qanun raqm 37, 27 November 1969. 

© Qanin al-islah al-zira‘iyy, raqm 27, 5 November 1970. 
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